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AN INaUIRY SUGGESTED BY PAST POLITICAL CHANGES. 

The state of society is coiitimiaJly changing. This is a truth 
'which the history of every age most clearly evinces. Nor have 
its movements from one change to another, always been pro- 
gressive. Often has the historian invited us to watch its advance- 
ment from one step in civiHzation to another, until we have seen 
some portions of the human race elevated to a highly refined state 
of society ; and then again he has called away our attention, to 
mark the change which a few years or months have made in the 
prospects of a people. Especially arc these remarks tnie of the 
poUtical department of society. Of which fact the history of em- 
pires, kingdoms and republics, is but a confinnation ; and each day 
as it passes, affords some additional proof cither real or in prospect. 
Year after year brings change after change, while ere a century 
rolls away, scarce a vestige of what society was, remains. 

Change indeed we do not always fear ; but when fortmie smiles 
upon a nation blessed with wholesome institutions of government, 
must that nation ever become enslaved to lawless passion or tyran- 
nical power ? Pliilanthropy answers. No. When man is once per- 
mitted to open his eyes u|)on a land of civil and religious liberty, let 
no gathering cloud obscure his visage, but let the only cliange be 
onward to a higher and more perfect state of civil organization. 
The spirit of prophecy answers, No; while it points to a liappier 
era, when the reign of liberty and peace shall be universal. The 
American citizen answers, No; and refuses to believe that our 
bright prospects as a nation will ever be blasted, and that ages to 
come will see any change in our republic, except that we shall be 
more happy, more enlightened, and more prosperous. 

Wliile we are not of that number who prophesy the speedy 
downfall of our republican institutions, we find it interesting to 
inquire what the signs of the times may indicate in regard to our 
national affairs. The result of such an inquiry has been an in- 
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crease of confidence, that liberty will ever be ours ; but at the 
same time, we are not without our apprehensions. The luihappy 
experience of other nations teaches us that there are, and ever 
will be, dangers attending us in rearing the superstnicture of civil 
govenmient ; and while we tnist to the prevalence of correct prin- 
ciples, and the intelligence of our citizens, we know that there are 
elements of power, intellectual and moral about lis, which, restrict- 
ed to the narrow limits imposed upon their action by civil, politi- 
cal, and ecclesiastical institutions, we almost tremble to see uncoii- 
fincd. These elements rusliing up from the depths where they 
have been for ages imprisoned, and being no longer restrained, 
show by their incipient movements, that they may rise and rage 
with imgovemable fury. It would indeed be presumption to sup- 
pose that we have already attained to perfection in the principles 
of our government. The short period of our national existence, 
if there were no clearer proof, would seem to contradict such an 
idea. Nor should we think it strange that discouragements have 
arisen to dishearten the zealous statesman, not so much from the 
multiplicity of evils, as from the fact that when those which once 
threatened us have disappeared, others have imexpectedly arisen. 
We might have foreseen this state of things, if we had been wont 
to reflect upon the constitutional elements of society. By some, 
indeed, it was foreseen. Even when our miion was first estab- 
lished, there were those who well miderstood that government 
founded upon any principles, and especially upon popular priuci- 
jdes, would not at once find its equilibrium : and it is not strange 
that we, throwing all our influence upon one side, should find 
ourselves borne far beyond the limits which our sober judgments 
would prescribe. 

Beyond the limits of constitutional authority and legal restraint, 
some imagine that we have already passed ; and, indeed, we think 
it well for some liigh-minded pohticiaiLS, who cry "all is well," 
and exult in the "triumphs of true principles," to inquirc what 
these tnie principles are. If the policy pursued in one instance, 
is in some respects defective, must we of coiu'se conclude that 
wisdom directs to the opposite extreme ? If the union of church 
and state lias always resulted in the unwarrantable exercise of 
power, must we on this account reject all religious principles, and 
expect men in the discharge of civil duties to be governed only by 
an imaginary principle of honor ? If aristocracies have always been 
found to be more or less oppressive to the subjects of such govern- 
ments, are we to infer that the liberties of the people cannot be 
secured, except by the introduction of ultra-democratic principles? 
Is this the way by which we arrive at oiu* conclusions in regard 
to the tme theory of government ? Yet it must be admitted that the 
spirit alluded to in these inquiries, is often made to detennine our 
course of action. We have heard of oppression. We have seen 
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it operating as the cause of moral degradation throughout the 
world. We have felt its weight imposed upon us by our mother 
coimtry when we were deprived by her of the enjoyment of civil 
and religious liberty, and when, having fled to this western wil- 
derness, she still pursued us and demanded obedience to her laws. 
Hence it is that we shun not so much oppression itself, as the 
forms under which it once existed ; and while we abhor the name 
of slavery, we fiear not its approach, if upon it be inscribed the 
principles of democracy. But whether we do or do not regard 
the spread of democratical principles as indicative of future good, 
let us not regard them as the security of free institutions, nor be 
immindfid that they also have exerted their influence in efiecting 
the downfall of civil liberty. 

But while we forget not the dangers which beset us, we hope 
well for the prosperity of our republic. We have already inti- 
mated that the indications of prophecy, — ^the spirit and intelli- 
gence of our citizens, forbid discoiungement. We might add also, 
the power of religious tmth, which lies at the foundation of every 
well regulated system of government. But religion, if its calls 
are unheeded, (the very source of our fears,) avails nothing ; and 
there is no need of arguments or essays, to convince any rational 
mind that it only can secure our peace and prosperity. It is some 
encouragement then to know that prophecy warrants us in the 
belief, that the influence of religion will make triumphant the prin- 
ciples of our government ; and that our citizens will never become 
so reckless of moral obligation, as to abandon the interests of the 
country. 

In regard to the predictions of prophecy, we shall not attempt to 
specify the time when they shall be fulfilled. Suffice it to say, 
that in the belief generally entertained, that a day is coming 
when the reign of liberty and peace shall be universal, we find 
ground for encouragement. The advancement of society to such 
a state must be gradual, and it will attain to its ultimate perfec- 
tion only by slow and steady movements. But although these 
movements are slow, the belief is becoming more and more preva- 
lent, that the darkness of corrupt principles, political as well as 
moral, is receding before the dawn of intelligence and correct 
public sentiment. If this belief is well founded, and if the prin- 
ciples of our government are to regulate the whole of civil socie- 
ty, — a fact which American citizens will not call in question, — ^is 
it presumption to suppose that the same principles will produce 
order and harmony in the institutions of our own country ? We 
do not mean here to intimate that all governments will be the 
same in form as our own, nor are we strenuous in maintaining 
that ours is not destined to undergo some important^hanges ; but 
if its fundamental principles are not correct, whence shall we de- 
rive those which are ? From discoveries yet to be made in politi- 
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cal science ? Cherish not such expectations. Our statesmen wish 
for no other principles than those wliich have been adopted as the 
basis of our govenunent. All they wish is to see these made to 
regulate our systems of policy, and rules of action. The exi)eri- 
ence of ages tells us that there are no others so congenial to the 
spirit of liberty, and so essential to the existence of free institu- 
tions. If then they fail to accomplisli what we expect of tliem 
among a people enlightened by a wide ditfusion of knowledge, 
and governed by intelligent and virtuous sentiments, how can we 
expect that the institutions of a well organized society will ever 
be enjoyed by nations siuik in ignorance, and blinded by super- 
stition ? Must we then abandon all hope ? No ; the decree lias 
gone forth, and will not be revoked, that the reign of anarchy shall 
not long endure ; and we trust that it will first come to an end in 
this land, where civil and reUgious liberty sheds forth her benign 
influence. May we not even predict that such a period is near at 
hand. There never has been a time when the political prospects 
of nations promised more than at ])resent ; and where aic brighter 
prospects than are presented in republican America ? 

The spirit and intelligence of our citizens have been suggested 
as another source of encouragement in regard to our coiuitry. But 
we ex|x>ct that to some minds at least, this may appear questiona- 
ble. Nor is this strange. Accustomed as we have been to asso- 
ciate with the name of Puritan all that is virtuous and pmisewor- 
thy, — with the mention of revolutionary heroes, a magnanimity 
and nobleness of character almost worthy of adoration, we have 
imagined that our progenitors were all governed by the same no- 
ble fHinciples, and hence have concluded that om* citizens liave 
departed from the spirit of their boasted ancestry. If this conclu- 
sion is in some respects correct, we still claim that there has been 
a manifest imi»x)vement in the state of society while our institu- 
tions have been maturing. We would not suggest any considera- 
tion which might tend to lessen our respect for past generations. 
It is our boast that we have sprung from such a venerable stock. 
But if a sUght examination, rather than the adoption of the pre- 
▼aiUng opinion, does not mislead us, we no where find in the 
whole history of our country more refinement, more intelligence, 
or pubUc sentiments more correct, than exists at the present day. 
The crude manners and customs which once prevailed, although 
they mark an age of admirable simplicity, we would not wish to 
see reinstated among us. If also it is said that we are losing our 
character as an intelligent people which we once possessed, ask 
any one who has had the experience of half a century, and ho 
will tell you that the standard of education has been greatly ele- 
vated since his recollection. He, who was once considered a pro- 
ficient in learning if he Iiad advanced farther than the elementary 
principles of knowledge, must now be made acquainted with the 
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great transactions of liistory, the phenomena of nature, and the 
results of scientific research. This remark is perhaps more appli- 
cable to a New England conununity, than to the settlements of 
the West. But it is questionable to our minds, whether advan- 
tages for intellectual cidture are not enjoyed even there superior 
to those which were afforded to the firet settlers of the country. 
The colleges and seminaries of learning established in the West, 
have not required the lapse of ahnost a century to give them re- 
spectabiUty and character. While yet in their infancy, they have 
assumed the standing of institutions in which many great minds 
are deeply schooled in Uterature and science, soon to come forth 
the defenders of constitutional hberty, and the almoners of the na- 
tion. If too these advantages are not appreciated by the crowds 
of ignorant and superstitious immigrants who people those great 
valleys, is it unreasonable to expect that their sons will rise up and 
claim a participation with us in the privileges of intelligent and 
virtuous citizens? Such an inference may be drawn, we think, 
from some of the older settlements of the West. Owing to 
pecuhar circumstances, there has often been an apparent neglect 
of education and other means of improvement. These, how- 
ever, contrary perhaps to what we might naturally expect, have 
generally found firm supporters among the benevolent of another 
generation. 

Again, the alarming prevalence of vice, the occasional clamors 
of a mob, and the cry of disunion so often repeated, may also 
have impressed some with the idea that the spirit of our ancestry 
has departed from us. It is not strange, however, that from the 
multiplicity of interests, and the popular form of our government, 
diflSculties have arisen, which should seem to war against the 
principles of free institutions. But if the hour should ever come, 
when it was to be decided whether our government should be 
longer supported, can we believe that those who are now politi- 
cally opposed to each other, would be so insensible to the inter- 
ests of every individual section of the country, — so ignorant of the 
value of our republic, as not to forget those sectional jealousies 
which now divide the nation, and rallying about the banner of 
liberty, aid in strengthening the fabric of our national union ? 

If any still entertain doubts respecting the perpetuity of our free 
institutions, we believe that they have mistaken the age in which 
they live. To our minds, these few considerations, and others 
which might be offered, have given an increase of confidence. 

K. 



THE GRAVE OF WAYNE. 

Roll high tiiy wave, Erie — thy hoarse-sounding surge 

As it furiously breaks on thy shore, 
or a warrior's spirit is pealing the dirge, 

For ho sleeps in the sound of its roar. 

And oft the dark Indian, as wary he'll tread 
Thy hills 'neath the moon's sinking light, 

Will think of his name, but remembered with dread, 
And shrink in the shadows of night. 

For strong was his arm the fierce savage to quell, 

When murder and rapine and waste. 
Were heard in the sound of the terrible yell, 

That came on the rush of the blast. 

But long undisturbed was the hero's repose, 

Till the thunder of war o'er thy billow, 
Was echoed along, and the sound as it rose, 

Woke the warrior's shade from its pillow. 

Then bright in the cloud that hung o'er the wave 

Witli the laurel that Perry would gain, 
Was victory seen, and the garland she gave. 

To be wrcatlied by the spirit of Wayne. 

And never was laurel round manlier brow, 

By a manlier spirit entwined; 
'Twill flourish while Erie's proud waters shall flow. 

While shores shall the wide ocean bind. 

But in vain is the patriot's pilgrimage there, 

To break on the rest of tlie brave. 
Or the earth tliat enwraps him bedew with a tear, 

Or a wild flower bear from his grave. 

No low bending willow weeps over the spot, 

No moss-covered stone, where he lies. 
Tells of him on whose memory lives not a blot, 

And whose fame is enrolled in the skies. 

Then swell thy wave, Erie ! thy hoarse-sounding surge, 

As it furiously breaks on thy shore. 
Of a warrior's spirit is pealing the dirge, 

For he sleeps in the sound of its roar. 



A TALE OF MY LANDLORD. 

It was some time past noon, when I came in view of a small 
settlement or village, situated on one of the tributary streams to 
the Arkansas river, in the northern part of the territory of the 
same name. The fall was far advanced, and the rays of an au- 
tiunnal sim, fell with much brilliancy for the season on the irreg- 
ular cluster of huts, that, from all appearances, had been tempo- 
rarily erected at the junction of two pubUc roads, which lead from 
different parts of the coimtry to the '^ landing place" of the stream, 
whence the produce was conveyed to the river at a considerable 
distance. The dwellings were almost entirely constructed of logs, 
and covered with rived boards, which are there called " slabs," 
and which are secured by wooden pins in the place of nails. 

On the angular point made by the meeting of the roads, stood 
a two story mansion, much more spacious than the habitations 
around it. It was built pertly of sawn timber, and partly of the 
same materials with the others. To its exterior work had been 
given the gray hue of age, by the patterings of many storms, and 
time seemed to have been by no means s])aring in his ravages. 
On the gable end swung by one hinge, which was formed from 
the sole of a cast off shoe, the shutter of a window ; and the chim- 
ney was braced up nearly to an erect posture by numerous props 
and boards. That part of the mansion constructed of sawn tim- 
ber contained a hall, about sixteen by twenty feet, which also 
served for a dining-room and bar-room ; and a loft or second story, 
which was gained by a foot ladder. Adjacent to this was the bed- 
room, of not more tlian eight feet in width. In either end was a 
contrivance for a bedstead, made by first inserting between the 
logs a short pole, which formed, with the comer of the room, the 
base of a triangle ; upon this were placed the ends of two others, 
parallel, extenduig quite across the width of the room, and there 
resting upon a cross-bar supported by two empty barrels. Upon 
these parallels were laid pieces of board, which were covered with 
buffalo skins. A couple of blankets, and two pieces of cloth, 
which I presiune were intended for sheets, completed the bed and 
bedding. On the side of the wall nearly opposite the door, hung 
what was once a small looking-glass ; but now not more than half 
could be seen, and a great portion of that could be seen through. 
Tliis glass, two stools, which were also used, as occasion required, 
in the hall, and a table, was the furniture of the room. 

This stately mansion was the lodging of strangers, who might 
chance to pass that way, and the resort of the settlers, where, the 
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day's toil being o'er, they sought for amusement or mirth, accord- 
ing to the state of their purses or their credit. A few steps off in 
front of the street, or I should rather say the road-door, stood a tall 
forest oak that cast its deep broad shade over the dwelling and 
yard during the warm season of summer, and held suspended from 
one of its boughs the sign of the inn — a large red buffalo, though 
I should scarcely have distinguished it from a donkey in one of his 
frolicsome moods, had I not been previously informed of the 
name of the tavern. 

The trees were now in a great measure stripped of their foliage, 
and this gorgeous sign hung full in open view, and was swimg to 
and fro by the breeze as it whistled by. As I approached the 
mansion and obtained a more distinct view of what was passing, 
I saw ten or twelve villagers collected beneath it, and from their 
.frequent starings and apparent remarks, which seemed to be an- 
swered by an elderly little man, measuring near five and a half 
fit)m head to foot, who stood leaning against the door-post, his 
huge wool hat stuck upon the side of his head, concealing one eye 
and nearly half of his face, and drawing at a reed pipe stem, frill 
rix feet in length, I was led to conjecture it was some new inven- 
tion which had taken the place of the " Big Butfaloe," so particu- 
larly described by my landlord at my last evening's lodgings. But 
I was afterwards informed, that it was only an improvement on 
the old sign which had been blown down a few nights since. 
My arrival at once silenced every voice ; instantly every eye was 
rivetted on me, and the whole crowd gazed with mixed surprise, 
80 seldom is the visage of a stranger, who has the bearing of a 
friend, seen in those drear and picturesque wilds, Wliile the set- 
tlers crowded closer together and stared more eagerly as they 
gained a nearer view of my figure and trappings, seeming much in 
doubt whether they beheld a friend or foe, the landlord ceased his 
puffing, and, as the wrinkles that could be seen lengthening and 
contracting in every direction over his small, peaked, and ema- 
ciated phiz, told too well his inward joy, made an advance, or at 
least attempted it, to give me a gracious welcome. At his move- 
ment I alighted, but had not more than turned about to offer him 
my hand, when I saw him rising from the ground, where it 
seemed he had by accident taken rather an uneasy seat. For in 
the overflow of his heart with kindness, so eager was he to give a 
generous welcome to a traveling stranger, that, forgetting the 
round door block, he made a misstep, and, the block rolling, had 
met the sad misfortune of calhng forth a loud, yet half-stifled 
burst of laughter from the crowd, and with the still more sad 
calamity of utterly demoUshing both pipe and pipe-stem. But^ 
however, he w^ a man of too much sptmk, as he expressed liim- 
self, to be jostled by such trifles ; — and luckily too for myself, 
since I could scarcely restrain me fix)m joining in with the good 
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natured settlers, he was soon erect ; and with a smile still playing 
over his features, he ext,pnded his hand, to give me a most gracious 
reception. He then called upon James, whom I presumed was 
his eldest bom, to take care of my horse, and he conducted me 
into the hall. After making necessary inquiries concerning lodg- 
ings, etc., my landlord was next desirous of knowing from what 
part of the country I had come, — ^but particularly, " how far I was 
bound," — and " how long I expected to put up in these parts." 
And when I answered that my native place was in the east, that 
my intention of visiting ^' these parts" was to become acquainted 
with the coimtry and the manners of the people, but more particu- 
larly for my hesdth, that this was as far as I expected to go, and 
I should remain here several days to rest myself and horse, a smile 
again curled his Up, and his broad grin, as he responded, ^^ ah! in- 
deed," and in the kmdcst tone- asked if I would not smoke, opened 
the inlet to a hideous cavity well set with rows of decaying 
stumps. I consented to smoke, and he took from the wall, where 
they were stuck into the chink of the ceiling, two new reed pipe- 
stems of the same length with the one which he hsA the misfor- 
tune to break. After fumbling for some time in the deepest depths 
of his huge coat pockets, he also produced a couple of pipes and a 
twist of tobacco, the true American, and then his long jack knife. 
In a few moments our pipes were loaded and lighted, when, draw- 
ing our chairs up for the better enjoyment of a view of the coun- 
try, we set to with good wills. The crowd now formed nearly 
a semi-circle aroimd the door, leaning and yawning on each other's 
shoulders, still gazing on my then so important self, and making 
their whispering remarks and strange conjectures. 

But believe not, gentle reader, that it was either because so 
smah a dwarf, I had the boldness to venture into those dangerous 
woods, or because, like a giant, I seemed to be roving the coun- 
try : No ; if many of you coidd now behold me in full equip- 
ment — such as is generally worn by travelers to our western re- 
gions beyond the Mississippi — ^I doubt not, but that you would 
gaze with as much interest as then did my new and untutored 
friends. There I sat full at ease, enjoying their admiration, dressed 
in a pair of jack-boots reaching to the knee, with spurs well set 
and large, my coat of the hunting fashion, and girt round the 
waist by a broad black leathern belt, in which were a brace of 
pistols on each side, and also to the left side was attached a large 
bowie knife, near fifteen inches in length. In addition to this, 
that I may tell you my complete armor, there lay by my side on 
the floor my holsters, each charged with a large horseman's pis- 
tol, and in my bosom might have been found a twelve inch dirk, 
and also another brace of pistols in the breast pockets of my coat. 
Over this coat, I wore another of oil-cloth, and of nearly the same 
fashion, to protect me from the rain; a large tarpmiUn North 
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Easter was the covering of my head. Now think it not strange 
that a person thus guised should be seen traveling in the Union. 
Through the countries adjoining Texas, as well as through that 
region itself, this or something similar to it, is the common travel- 
ing dress. The bowie knife is always worn, and frequently the 
long knife. My equipment it is true, was somewhat more exten- 
sive than is commonly seen in the more eastern and southern 
countries, but this was rendered necessary by the state of that 
section of the comitry through wliich I was journeying. It was 
just beyond the main ridge of the Ozark mountains. The settle- 
ments are " few and far between," sometimes forty miles apart. 
The road, often nothing more than a small and indiscernible path, 
leads now over large hills and through deep ravines, and again 
winds its way along the base of some rocky momitains. In trav- 
eling from one inhabited spot to another, you are almost contin- 
ually buried in the deep wilderness — ^the tall oaks waving and 
sighing in the breeze above you — ^the thick underbrush sometimes 
enlivened with squirrels — ^here and there hi the distance the nim- 
ble fawn breaking the monotony — and you are left again, for 
miles together, to whistle to the playful breeze, or muse alone on 
the wild beauty of nature, until the echoing of a savage yell, or 
the sight of a wandering woodsman, and very frequently of one 
of the roving members of Murrels' clan, when your safety depends 
entirely upon the strength you outwardly exhibit, arouse you to 
a sense of your situation. But to return to our landlord. 

I was engaged myself in beholding the many gestures and mo- 
tions of the crowd, as my landlord seemed to be much of a taciturn 
disposition, or at least, not inclined to talk and smoke at the same 
time. We had smoked for some minutes in silence, when the 
wind givhig the sign board another swing, it attracted my land- 
lord's thoughts, which seemed to be assuming quite a gloomy cast, 
ruminating doubtless, over the rather painful bruise received from 
his fall ; for now and then as he blew away the thick folds of 
smoke that circled romid his nose, he would lean himself to one 
side and, giving a nib, would mutter in a nimbling tone, " a pretty 
hard jolt that." After looking a moment with great earnestness 
upon liis new sign, he cleared away the smoke and thus grmnbled, 
as if with the intention of bemg partly heard : — " A pretty good 
piece that for these woods — just getting it up when you came — 
a fine sort of a fellow that Jackey Spriggs." Again he was silent. 
Again we smoked on apace mitil my landlord once more roused 
himself, and, ^turning about, asked how I liked it. After giving 
my opinion, I inquired who might be the artist. " Oh ! Benny's 
son," he replied — " lives just over the way — ^he's a right ingenous 
fellow ; but he thinks more about carving than painting, because 
he's got no paint — ^we'll go over and see him if you are agreed ; 
he's just finished a bufialo." "No taint a buflalo," interrupted 
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one from the crowd, which had by this time nearly overcome 
their surprise, " for he told me himself dat he was gwine to make 
old Squash's poney." " Well, now by dad's old baskets," shouted 
another, " dats not so, for daddy said he was gwine to give him a 
half pint o' whiskey for't, when he stuck a long tail to it, for a 
pictur for Betty's mule." 

At this I could restrain myself no longer, and bursting into a 
laugh, only heightened the dispute, for, like Paddy a courting, they 
always think to be laughed at is the highest praise. In noticing 
their dispute, I suffered my jape to become quite extinct, and 
knocking the ashes out, gave my landlord warning that he was in 
the same predicament. He invited me to fill up, when I proposed 
if he had more wieldy stems that we should walk, and view the 
settlement ; while at the same time we would enjoy a smoke. 
The stems were soon procured, by making one answer for two, 
and, having doffed my belt, to be more free, and placed it in a 
closet in one comer of the room, which was the only spot under 
lock and key in the dwelling, where sundry articles of more than 
common value were stowed, we filled our pipes and started on our 
walk, my landlord not forgetting his twist of tobacco, and a coal 
of fire by which we might light anew when out. We took the 
road to the west, in order to view the mountain scenery, in which 
direction lay a considerable ridge of the Ozark range. When we 
had proceeded on our walk near a hundred paces, my landlord 
pointed to a neat two story log house, situated about a hundred 
yards back from the road, in the midst of a thick oak grove. The 
j^urd in front, which was very extensive, was cleanly swept. 
This he told me was the residence of the yoimg artist's father and 
family. There too, he gently insinuated, live two very pretty 
girls, the belles of the neighborhood — ^the Misses Spriggs — and 
then warmly pressed me to conclude to remain for a short time, 
and go over to a quilting at piper John Lane's, about six miles off, 
oh the next Saturday lught. To this I replied, that I had fixed 
no definite time to retimi. Then, for encouragement, he gave 
me a description of all the quiltings, weddings, balls, and com- 
shuckings, which had taken place within the last two years ; but 
which I will not here relate, but let them have their proper place. 
Thus conversing on the manners of the people, the situation and 
fertility of the country, we soon grew quite intimate and interested 
in each other, and appeared as if two kindred spirits had met, — 
both lovers of the wild and beautiful. Notliing passed unnoticed, 
and there was nothing seen, of which I had not a full description. 
After a walk of thirty or forty minutes from Mr. Spriggs' dwell- 
ing, we came to a bend of the road, which, when passed, brought 
us in fiill view of the broad expanse of a prairie. The long grass 
had assumed the harvest hue, and waving in the fresh breeze, 
that softly sighed as it swept along, its last breathings dying away 
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in the distance through the tliiek forest, aniidst the rustling of the 
dead leaves as they lay upon the trees, produced a sensation 
which it would be impossible to describe. It was such, that 
those who have once experienced it, I am sure can never forget. 
The prairie, from appearance, was near tliree miles in breadth. 
Beyond it, and also on its northern boundary, at a considerable 
distance, was the ridge of momitains, to' which I have before 
alluded ; but towards the south, it extended and widened as far 
as the eye could reach. Just on the other side, at the foot of a 
small liillock, I perceived the spiral wreaths of smoke issuing from 
a close clump of trees, and diffusing itself in every direction. 
That, my landlord informed me, was the liabitation of old Squasli, 
a chief of an Indian tribe that roved through that part of the 
country, but seldom ever passed the prairie, except to sell their 
skins, and purchase "red-eye." We stood for some time musing 
on the prospect, each employed with his own thoughts, as we 
wandered in imagination over the picturesque scenery. At length 
I was awakened from my revery, by the voice of my landlord, 
who called me to observe the setting smi. During the time we 
had thus stood gazing on the scene, myself engaged in noticing a 
numerous flock of birds towards the north, he had been obscured 
by a dense cloud, that lowered a little above the horizon, but just 
at this moment, ere his final adieu to surrounding nature, he burst 
suddenly through the thick folds that seemed to envelop him, and 
shed a lustre and beauty over the view, that far surpassed any 
thing of the kind I had ever witnessed. He was setting behind 
the smoke from Squash's cabin, which had now become quite 
dense, and the charm which he threw around, as his rays, stnig- 
gUng through the smoky fog, glanced upon the waving prairie, 
and tinged the deep shaded forest, in some places, far within, with 
its golden hues rendered more resplendent by the gloom into which 
they were thrown, the most vivid imagination of him that has 
never enjoyed such, can scarcely conceive. The first and sudden 
view of the far extending prairie was to the eye a most luxurious 
feast, but tliis filled the soul with raptures. Ye wlio liave gazed 
upon a sunset at sea, when a light fog moved u^wn the waters, 
can form some idea of the emotions a simset like this inspires. 
Motionless we stood, our eyes fixed ui)on the sight, and our 
thoughts roving through the regions of the sinilit ether, until the 
great orb had receded from our vision, and the brilliant tints were 
softened down into the gray cast of twilight. 

As we turned from the six)t, and directed our footsteps towards 
the settlement, a deep sigh rolled from the bosom of my comjMui- 
ion, and, with his eyes turned upon the ground, as he wiped 
away a tear that was trickling down his haggard cheek, he mut- 
tered in a low voice, that seemed almost to stifle his breathing, 
" What tender recollections, — ^yes, dearer to me than happiness 
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itself, — does that sight call to mind." Agaifi he sighed, and his 
convulsing sobs drew from his guest not merely a tear of sympa* 
thy, but sigh called unto sigh, and my bosom heaved the throes 
of love-brought anguish ; when he thus again proceeded : " Ah ! 
young friend, the time has been when I was as you are ; once I 
could rove mp native wilds for pleasure, and when the dews of 
evening gathered thick, there was my father's splendid mansion 
where I could resort, and where I could find protection from the 
chilly night winds that blow over the Scottish highlands. There 
too I had my downy couch, with every thing that heart could 
wish, where I could slumber in luxury, and dream the dreams of 
idleness, youth and bliss. Wealth I looked upon as a plaything, 
and as for condition, I could wish none higher. My friends were 
numerous ; my gay disposition made me joyous, and the tender 
affection of a female bosom was not wanting to cheer and glad- 
den when listless melancholy would sometimes cloud my brow ; 
and in the high flush of spirits to make my hours pass, like time 
spent within the retreats of a paradise. But ah ! how changed 
since those happy days!" 

Here the heavy sobbings of his bosom choked his utterance, 
and we walked on in silence. As I saw him dry the tears thai 
filled his smiken eyes, with a tattered black silk handkerchief, 
which from appearance had well nigh served its last duty— -and 
when I reflected upon his first appearance, and the impression I 
had received, I could not but inwardly exclaim, with astonish- 
ment, how habits alter nature ! Buried in a wilderness, and sur- 
rounded by the most ignorant of beings, apathy liad by degrees 
clenched her deadening claws upon the vitals of his soul, and it 
was only such stimulants as these that could break its grasp, and 
bring forth the true nature of the man. I had at first discerned 
that he was in some degree a lover of the wild and picturesque, 
and of some education, but was far from conjecturing that he had 
ever possessed such feelings. As the words which he had spoken 
rushed through my mind, and I contrasted his present condition 
with wliat it must once have been, my curiosity was highly ex- 
cited, and I was unable to restrain myself from making an inquiry 
about the manner of his life, touching as was the circumstance. 
When I broke the silence, by asking some indirect questions con- 
cerning the cause and manner of his leaving his own country and 
fixing his abode in these dreary regions, he seemed perfectly col- 
lected, and replied that the story of his life was short and easily 
told, though he had never seen the person before to whom he 
wished to communicate it. 

He was a native of Scotland ; he then related. His father was 
one of the wealthiest landholders in his section of the country. 
When young he was placed in Edinburgh at school, his father 
having intended him for the ministry ; but fond of drawing, and 
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nearly the sole master of his time, he there neglected his studies, 
and did but little else than rove through the adjacent comitry. 
When he had remained in Edinburgh near two years, from fre- 
quent exposure at night, he was taken sick, and compelled to re- 
turn home. By the assiduous attention of a kind parent he was 
soon restored, and afterwards prosecuted his studies at home un- 
der a private instructor for about four years. At the expiration of 
this time, an uncle and several friends were about to imdertake a 
voyage to America. The pride of the whole family, he could not 
be suffered to miss the enjoyment ; and by their persuasion his 
indulgent guardian consented to part with him. Here he sighed 
deeply — " And alas ! poor old man, have I thus laden your age 
with sorrow, and returned your kindness with grief and misery !" 
His utterance ceased, and he wiped away the tear of repentance. 
After a short interval, he thus continued — " When I arrived in 
America, I had just completed my eighteenth year. Buoyant of 
spirits, and of a roving disposition, I soon tore myself from my 
friend, who intended residing for some time in the city of New 
York, and started on a journey to the west, in order to see the 
coimtry and the North American Indians, of whom I had heard 
so much, in my native land. When I had gone as far as Nash- 
ville, Term, by pubUc conveyance, I purchased a horse, that I 
might take my leisure during the rest of the way. After two 
days' stay, I left Nashville, in company with two men, whom 
iiom their appearance I took to be gentlemen, and fellow travel- 
ers. We soon arrived, without accident, at Memphis. By this 
time, as boon companions, we had become quite intimate. After 
tea the card table was on the floor, and we sat down, as I then 
thought, like jovial friends. I was a tyro at the game, but by my 
companions' assistance was soon enabled to handle my cards with 
considerable dexterity. At first we played for amusement, but 
soon to add interest we staked our small wagers. In the begin- 
ning I was constant wirmer, but ere long the scene was changed, 
and, becoming more and more excited, I continued playing, im- 
conscious of the characters of the men with whom I was dealing, 
until I threw my last crown upon the table. Soon that was gone, 
and my companions refused to play. I told them it was my last, 
and they must either play or return it. Surprised at its being my 
last, they returned it, with assurances that I should have an oppor- 
tunity of gaining the rest of what I liad lost on the succeeding 
evening. 

" I rose from the table and sought my host, with the intention 
of leaving the place immediately. It was just dawning, and I 
found no one awake but the old hostler. By a present of my 
knife, I obtained from him my horse, and a promise of his silence, 
in regard to my leaving, and found to my astonishment that the 
men with wh<Hn I had played had just left, and had taken the 
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road we came. At first I determined to take the same road, and 
seek my firiend in New York, but wounded pride and mortified dis- 
gust checked my course ; and without knowing or caring whither 
I went, I turned toward the north, and about noon I met with a 
company of settlers, who were going beyond the Mississipp. 
With these I joined ; and here at last I wandered some fifteen 
years since, to drag out my life in obscurity." 

He finished, and we walked on in silence. In a few minutes 
we reached the settlement, which was alive with its inhabitants, 
who had just returned from their labor in the fields. Many were 
lounging about the door, waiting for their evening dram — they 
were my landlord's regular customers. He soon suppUed their 
wants, from a large jug. Our supper was waiting, and we sat 
down to a large baked opossum, warm com bread, and milk. Af- 
ter feasting most plenteously, we resumed our pipes. 

A dear lover of hunting, I had soon made an agreement with 
" Jemes," my landlord's son, that we should take a hunt on the 
next evening. After another pipe with my landlord, I retired to 
rest on the pliant couch in the adjacent room, that I have already 
described, with my holsters wrapped in my cloak for a pillow. 

YlATOR. 
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BOOK II— ODE XIV. 

A lag ! how glide our fleeting yean away, 
PoKtumius ; nor will piety delay 
The wrinkled furrows of advancing age, 
And Death's invincible, remorseless rage ; 
Though with three hecatombs you daily strive 
To move stem Hades* god to let you live. 

Tityus and tri-formed Geryon are confined. 
Where Acheron's sad waters darkly wind ; 
Which all must pass, who are of mortal birth, 
And live upon the bounty of the earth, 
Whether they're kings, and wear the regal crown, 
Or poor and lowly as the rustic clown. 

Vainly we keep aloof from bloody war 
And the hoarse Hadriatic's broken roar ; 
Vainly through autumn fear the chilling blast : 
Cocytus' dark, dull river must be passed ; 
We must behold the wicked Danian race, 
And Sisyphus, whose toil may never cease. 
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Yes, thou must leave the earth, thy house and wife, 
Whose pleasing graces cheer thy weary life, 
And of these trees, which by thy culture bloom, 
Not one shall follow to the silent tomb 
Its short-lived master, hastening thither, save 
The mournful cypress bending o'er tliy grave. 

Then shall thine heir, far worthier of thy wine. 
Drink the rich juice of the Caecubian vine. 
Which thou beneath a hundred keys dost store ; 
Profuse, he'll wet thy tessellated floor 
Of costly stone, with wine of richer taste. 
Than ever yet a pontiflTs banquet graced. 
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POEMS, BT WIULIAM THOMPSON BACON. 

' To those who consider the mighty influence wliich poetry ex- 
erts on national character, the question, ^^ Wliat shall be the pop- 
ular poetry of the age ?" is one of infinite importance. The muse, 
though long since freed from the shackles of heatlien mythology, 
has been clogged by an imion with degraded human nature. 
There have been poets gifted with gigantic powers, wlio have so 
misspent their energies, and misimproved their knowledge, that 
their genius but " leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind." How 
melancholy the contemplation of talents perverted, and influence 
misused ! We shall not dwell upon the awful responsibility which 
rests on him, who, having poisoned the fountains of literatiu^, 
then bids the eager populace to slake their thirst. 

" Among the saddest in the den of woe. 
Thou saw'st him saddest, 'mong the damned, most damned." 

Yet such poets have lived, whose writings have been too well 
suited to the popular taste, which they have tended so much 
to vitiate and degrade. So artfully have they interwoven false 
sentiments with pretty verse, that the heart imbibes the one as 
eagerly as the ear drinks in the other. True, they often portray 
with a master hand the passions of our nature — ^no very moral ex- 
hibition — ^yet they as often mingle their infidel philosophy with 
their poetry, or array vice in the garb of virtue. In this they ex- 
ercise consiunmate skill ; so that the unwary are often seduced by 
them from virtue, and made familiar with vicious or licentious 
thoughts. Indeed, the subjects of many writers of this class, both 
piose and poetical, are gratifying to the baser feelings of the heart ; 
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and hence men are easily enticed along the flowery path, thai 
leads to the sepulchre wtuch is " filled with all manner of un- 
cleanness." The amount of immoral poetry in the English Ian* 
guage now extant, is truly appalling ; the flood-gates have been 
opened, and few can stem the torrent of corruption. 

The great moral poets, Milton, Young, and Pollok, have ex- 
erted themselves to raise the muses from their degradation. They 
have shown that the highest sublimity and beauty are accomr 
panied by the deepest-toned morality ; yet their poems are not 
read by the mass of the people. These are pleased with the 
lighter style of composition, where the muse trips gaily on ; and 
hence we must have poetry which is light, beautiful, and moral. 
But where can this be found? In nature. It breathes in all 
around us ; and he who copies nature best, will give the poetry 
we need. Piu^ philosophy must be combined with poetry ; right 
moral sentiments must mingle with the flowing verse ; and this 
must be done withal in a style so simple and beautiful as to reach 
and captivate the heart. The holy effusions of Cowper, the natu- 
ral loveliness of Wordsworth, must supplant the song of the infi- 
del and the bacchanal. Minds untranmieled by philosophical 
speculations — souls that are alive to the beauties of nature, and 
that reverence nature's God — these must turn the current of popu^ 
lar feeling, piuify the popular taste, and elevate the standard of 
poetic Uterature. As the merits of the school of nature are be« 
ginning to be acknowledged, it is important to observe what stand 
modem and especially American poets will take. A great revo- 
lution is nigh at hand ; a bloodless strife, yet one whose result 
may be no less disastrous to the morals of the people, than the 
invasion of an enemy might be to their possessions. In this con- 
test each poet is a man of influence ; and it is a serious question 
whether he will enlist in the cause of truth or of error. Whether 
he will court 

" The mu«c, that soft and sickly wooes the ear 
Of love, or chanting loud in windy rhyme 
Of fabled hero, raves through gaudy tale 
Not ovcrfraught with sense ;" 

or, whether bursting from the enthralment of felse philosojrfiy, 
he will dare 

" To strike the lyre, but seldom struck, to notes 
Harmonious with the morning stars, and pure 
As those by sainted bards and angels sung, 
Which wake the echoes of eternity." 

With such reflections, we sat down to a perusal of the Poems 
of William Thompson Bacon. Many reviews of this neat little 
volume have already appeared ; but as the author is a graduate of 
this Institution, we feel called upon to add one to tte number. 
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We have seen no notices of the work with which we can entirely 
agree ; some, perhaps, are exorbitant in their praise ; others, cer- 
tainly, are unjust in their censure. With the latter we have no 
patience. It is easy to detect the faults of a young writer, and 
to expose them to ridicule ; but is it not illiberal ? Such whole- 
sale censures, however, have their use ; they show that there is 
same merit in a book, from which they take such pains to hunt 
out imperfections. We shall attempt to express our opinion of 
these * Poems,' with candor. The author is not without his 
faults. In many instances his metre is bad ; and his words are 
sometimes ill-chosen ; yet he seems to us to have been betrayed 
into a carelessness of expression , in Ids anxiety for the thought ; 
to have foi^otten the ^^cura verboruni'^ m the ^^solidtudo rerum.^^ 
In confirmation of this remark, we need only refer to the rich po- 
etic diction with which some oiF his poems abound. With a few of 
his ' occasional pieces' our readers are already familiar, having seen 
them in this periodical. " Fanny Willougliby," and " Pen and 
Ink," were never favorites with us ; though their style is playful 
and somewhat humorous, yet we should judge that they were per- 
petrated when the author felt in a rhyming mood. Mr. Bacon has 
chosen Wordsworth for his model ; he could not have made a bet- 
ter selection, nor would the ^ poet of nature' have been ashamed 
of his disciple in his day. Yet while these * Poems' exhibit much 
of that deUcate perception of the beauties of nature, — ^that purity 
of thought, — that refuiement of philosophy for which Wordsworth 
is celebrated, -they are not free from the errors of that poet. The 
too firequent repetition of the conjunction * and' is an error, which 
is most observable in the poem entitled, the '' Influence of Na* 
ture." Take this passage : 

" And greatness sits upon him naturally ! 
And goodness — when the bad world is shut out, 
And virtue — when the heart lives in itself, 
And sweetness — when its sweet streams are all free : 
And woman gives him her warm heart to keep, 
And children climb his knee and lisp his nam**, 
And widows call down blessings on his head, 
And orphans steep his ashes in their tears, 
And he is that bright being Heaven designed." — (p. 118.) 

Here the author has gone to work as if he were making out a 
bill, each item of which must be prefaced with a ' ditto ;' — * and' is 
repeated no less than nine times in as many lines. This is bad 
taste ; those fine thoughts would have been much better expressed, 
if in some lines a cftwA had been substituted for the conjunction. 

When we saw the piece entitled " The Dream," the remem- 
brance of Byron's dream at once suggested itself, and we trembled 
for our author; for, notwithstanding his modest *note,' he is thus 
brought into a hazardous comparison. Byron has dreamed so 
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well, that few can dare to follow in his track ; and hence we al- 
most wish " queen Mab," had never disturbed our author's slum- 
bers. Yet his dream is beautiful ; — ^forgetting Byron, it is ejx- 
quisite. Witness the following passage, which shows that Mr. 
Bacon possesses fine descriptive powers. 

** He took a beggar's sandaU, scrip, and stafi*, 
And turned bim to the silence of tlie hills, 
The old magnificent mountains, where the forests, 
Slumbering fur ages in the solitudes, 
Their lightning-scorch'd, primeval branches threw 
Upward in many a fold, and the gray rocks 
Gigantic as the fragments of a world, 
Frown*d in their silent massivencss, and the cataract • 
Shook with its anthem the deep wildemeas." — (p. 105.) 

And this: 

And oAtiinoH in his soliUulc would come 

The voice of waters, and they would leap up 

Sparkling and clear amid the dells and steeps 

Of his own native mountains, and their voices 

Would seem so like realities, that oA 

The still sad whispers of that exquisite 

And passionate love of beauty, might be heard 

Echoing through all tlie chambers of his heart.'* — (p. 107.) « 

We cannot concur in the charge of egotism, which so many 
have heaped upon the author. True, the pronoun * I' is not im- 
common in this book ; yet it occurs most in soliloquies, which 
are in many instances, the best form in which the author^s senti- 
ments could be expressed. Nor do we suppose that all these first 
persons refer to Mr. Bacon ; but that the reader is often to be the 
' I,' and use the language furnished by the poet. No one, surely, 
who has read the author's preface, can accuse him of ostentation. 
Nor are his repetitions at all general ; and some of them are very 
beautiful. Read the following stanzas, from the " Lesson of Life." 

" 'Tis very strange, 'tis very strange, 
The fancies of our early years, 
Despite of chance, despite of change. 
Can thus melt manhood into tears ! 

'^ *Tis very strange, the simplest things, 
No matter what they were, we loved. 
Are those the memory eagerest brings. 
And those the last to be removed." 

We cannot speak particularly of each of these productions ; 
much less can we quote from them all ; yet we must say that he 
who reads the stanzas " To a Little Boy," will not be satisfied 
till he has committed them to memory. " Thanatos" is superior 
to ^^ Athanatos," though both are meritorious. In the former the 
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author has taken a just view of man and of his destiny, in which 
he pictures with too much truth the crimes and punishment of the 
miser, the oppressor, and the blasphemer. After contemplating the 
ravages of the fell Destroyer, induced by man's transgression, he 
concludes with this beautiful prayer. It is filled with such revca^- 
ence and humility, that it must open the fountains of feeling in 
every heart. 

" Father, and God ! 
Thou didst spread out these heavens ; thou didst set 
The stars upon their thrones, the rolling orhs, 
And central worlds, and systems, that on high 
Do chant thy praises. Thou didst deign to fashion 
This planet where we dwell, give it its form, 
Its poetry of action, and its life ; 
Thou didst spread round it all its loveliness, 
Thou gavest the flowers their time, the winds their 8of\ 
And gentle avocation, and the streams, 
Thou gavest them their increase, the floods their charge. 
The rocking ocean its solemnity : 
O, blast it not, Almighty !" 

Hitherto it may have been supposed that Mr. Bacon excels in 
beautiful and delicate description; but the "Vision of War," his 
best piece, shows that he can dive into the depths of the soul and 
rouse the fiercer passions. We are not extravagant in our praise, 
-when we say that the book is worth its price, for the sake of this 
{aece. We regret that our limits prohibit us from copying it en- 
tire ; we shall give one or two extracts, however, which will de- 
termine the reader to purchase the volume at once. 

<< 'Twas a field of blood, 
A battle field, where Carnage rioted. 
And War went thundering on his iron car. 
Grinding its damning wheels on bones, and skulls, 
And corses gashed — the red wounds spouting yet 
The heart's blood freshly, and the upturned eye 
Quivering beneath the vengeance." 

His description of Hannibal, which follows, shows that he has no 
mean conception of the character of that military prodigy. 

" I saw him walk 
The ocean like a god, and when he sat 
His armies on the shores of Italy, 
The land shook to receive him. He strode on 
As if the earth were his, and he a thing 
Superior to the elements. The storms 
Elanced by the Almighty on his breast. 
He seemed to take up and hurl back again, 
Daring their worst. He laid his hand upon 
The icy regions of eternal frost. 
The old and mighty barriers of Nature, 
And, like a bauble in an infimt's hand, 
They crumbled and let him pass them ! — He pass'd on." 
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16 preSace informs us that " these Poems are the result of leis- 
t College ;" we hope that others may improve their leisure as 
; and that hereafter, the author will not be satisfied with de- 
g his leisure only to the department of Poetry. In entering 
an almost untrodden field, he has displayed an independence 
h the public must approve. He will be sustained in an effort 
rify the fountain of the Muses from the corruption with which 
) been tainted, and to restore to Helicon its beauty and its ver- 
In the poem entitled " The Influence of Nature," the author 
apostrophizes philosophy. 

** Philosophy ! that other name for thought-^ 
And wisdom, when that thought is purified — 
And holiness, when God hath sanctioned it — 
How sha]] we, in these dim and twilight times, 
Approach thy fount and drink at thy pure stream ?*' 

vUl answer the question ; let him lead and we will follow. 



8 ADDRESSED TO HER, WHO, TRANSCENDING THE DOCTRINES OF MaBOIIST, 
iT WOMEN HAVE NO SOULSf EXPRESSED A BELIEF THAT THET RAVE KO 
JiRTSf AND APPEALED TO HERSELF AS AN INSTANCE IN POINT. 

Thou hast no heart f Then tell me why 
That heaving breast and humid eye, 
That languid smile and half-breathed sigh, 
To purchase which 'twere gain to die ? 

Thou hast no heart ? Then what can light 
Those kindling charms so heavenly bright, 
That dazzle the rapt votary's sight. 
Yet lap his soul in soft delight? 

Thou hast no heart ? Ah ! say not so. 
For worlds — if true — I would not know. 
That underneath those hills of snow 
Is never felt affection's glow. 

Thou hast no heart ? Yet hearts there be 
That roll and surge like waves of sea. 
With love and tenderness for thee. 
And will tliroughout Eternity. 

Thou hast a heart. And should it come 

To claim again its native home. 

Oh ! share with mine its future doom. 

Through joyful life to quiet tomb. 

T* K. S* 
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SEA SKETCHES. 
(continued.) 

THE CHASE. 

<^ Sons, brothers, husbands, all 
Who ever gazed with fondness on the forms 
Which grew up with you round the same fireside, 
Stand forth ! be men ! repel an impious foe, 
Impious and false, a light yet cruel race, 
Who laugh away all virtue, mingling mirth 
With deeds of murder." Coleridge. 

"Pabewell to thee, Amsterdam! thou old-fashioned city of 
canals, pipes and seven-story houses!" Such was my exclama- 
tion as I leaped on board the canal boat, about to join the ship at 
New Dieppe. 

Ridicule, an' thou wilt, the lazy smoking Mynheer and his 
squaie^ded daughters, (heaven bless their full-moon faces,) I 
love them after all. I love the kind heart and open brow, where 
truth writes its name. I love the nonchalance with which they 
thrust aside the ills that torture life, and the simple-hearted smUe 
returned in gratitude for its blessiiigs. The old fat burgomaster 
nodding in his chair, with eyes half closed, legs half crossed, and 
. pipe half timibling from his mouth, while the smoke once in 
fifteen minutes curls stealthily out from the lips as if afraid of 
arousing the old gentleman ; the right plump burgomaster, I say, 
who is too lazy to think of the past and present, and who would 
deem it downright heresy to pry into the future, fills my eye as 
the personification of independent happiness. It was therefore 
with no Uttle reluctance that I tore myself away from this antique 
city, again to toss for sixty or seventy days upon the solitary 
ocean ; not to mention a pretty little damsel, five feet by four, 
who delayed my departure at least one day, and concerning whom 
I might pass a whole night in discoursing, did I deem it prudent, 
my reading friend, to trust thee. 

The third day after leaving Amsterdam, I was at sea, bound f<wr 
Cuba. Nothing transpired worthy of note for the first fifty days 
of our passs^e, with the exception of a single event, which, as it 
may serve as a proper introduction to the subject of this sketch, 
shall be mentioned. It was on one of those empurpled mornings 
which the tropical sun so often ushers in with all his pageantry, 
while gliding along with our sails all filled by a stiff trade wind, 
that I discovered on the weather-quarter a black rakish looking 
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craft, running down with the intention, apparently, of intercept- 
ing our course. At the time of which I write, the southern war 
ters were infested with gangs of the most desperate and blood- 
thirsty pirates which history has ever yet mentioned. War also 
was existing between the Spaniards and Patriots of South Ameri- 
ca, and privateers were ccmseqiiently abroad for the destruction of 
the enemy's ships. The new sail, being to windward, had every 
advantage over us, and could therefore either bear down with a 
more flowing sheet, or haul her wind should she wish to avoid us. 
In less than three hours after we first saw her she was abeam of 
us about two miles distant, and proved to be a low brig of nearly 
two hundred tons well armed. All on board of course were 
somewhat alarmed at the approach of the new visitor, and espe- 
cially when changing suddenly her course, she kept along directly 
abeam. 

* A pirate — a pirate,' was heard from every mouth ; and from 
the captain to the cabin boy, there was not one aboard who did 
not wish himself safely moored in Matanzas. 

Things remained thus until noon, when the brig again altered 
her course and steered directly for us. Within an hour she shot 
beautifully across our bows, and firing a lee gun, her conunander 
hailed the ship, and ordered Captain N. to heave to, that he miehl' \ 
board us. This was soon done, and the result was, that ^HB^ 
anxious half hour had elapsed, during which time Captain ^^B^ 
myself had been cabined with the lieutenant of the brig, we ^re 
very politely informed that we might proceed on our course, the 
officer announcing himself, as he departed, to be Lieut. •••, of 
the Colmnbian gun brig L'Esperance. He had at first mistaken 
us for a Spanish vessel, and afterwards delayed running down, as 
we looked not unlike a sloop of war. 

It was on the third morning after this occurrence, that we made 
the west end of Porto Rico. Captain N. had just gone below to 
breakfast, when, taking up the spy glass, I discovered in the Mona 
Piassage two tapering masts, scarcely visible, close under a high 
jutting blufll 

' Here is a pirate indeed,' I cried ; ' on deck quick. Captain, for 
you will find this fellow to be no scarecrow of a man-of-war.' 
Captain N. was immediately on deck, and upon a second observa- 
tion, he noticed that the vessel was hoisting her foresail, and be- 
fore he could look the third time, she had every thing set, coming 
out from under the land to meet us. 

' This looks suspicious,' said he, * to lie at one moment stowed 
away like a spider, with nothing to be seen, and then, within five 
minutes, to be in full chase after a stranger. Curse the fellow ! 
I am afraid that we shall not find it such easy work to get rid of 
him as we did of the brig the other day. What say you, Charles ! 
suppose this craft should prove to be a pirate, will you fight him ? 
or shall we heave to and quietly sufifer him to cut our throats ?' 
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' As to fighting,' I replied, < little can be done in that way, fot 
9ur whole armament consists of only one four-pounder, two mxm* 
kets, one cutlass and my fowling piece ; a sorry array indeed 
against the force which that fellow doubtless musters. But I can 
tell you one thing, Captain N., it is no harder to die by a cannon 
ball or boarding jHke, than by being strung up to the 3raid-arm 
and chc^dng to death by degrees, or by having our windpipes 
unskilfully opened by these quack doctors. For one then I say, 
get clear if we can, but if the worst comes to the worst, why, 
fight them.' 

The true character of the suspicious vessel was soon ascertain- 
ed, for, not being able to outsail us, she fell astern into our wake, 
at the distance of less than half a mile, and discovering her error 
in not having cut us off at once, she fired a lee gun and hoisted 
the Spanish flag. Of this we took no notice. Another lee gun 
was fired, and the American flag run up. This was also suffered 
to pass unnoticed. The third gun came from the windward 
double-shotted, and as the smoke rolled away, the black flag with 
Deaih^s head and cross bones was seen flying at the mainsail peak. 

The vessel was a snakish looking craft, schooner rigged, yet 
one of the most beautiful I had ever seen. Every part of her 
displayed the most perfect symmetry, and the long raking masts 
gradually away almost to a mathematical point. Every 
dow the sails was as black as paint could make it, afford- 
ing striking contrast with the two long lines of white foam that 
widened off firom either bow. Her deck was filled with men, in 
the centre of whom, as the great weapon both of offensive and de- 
fensive operations, was mounted a huge brass thirty-two-poimder, 
turning on a pivot. This ^ long tom ' was polished to the highest 
degree, and seemed to fling back in disdain the bright sun-beams 
as they fell upon it 

A council of war was immediately held, in which, each one 
having spoken, it was decided fij*st to make every effort to escape, 
and if that did not succeed, to fight until not one of us remained. 
No time was to be lost, for though we could hold good our distance 
while the present breeze lasted, yet, should the wind die away, 
the pirate, being smaller than ourselves, could easily sweep up to 
us. Besides, his big gun was talking every few minutes, sending 
its shot all around us, one of which had already been so impoUte 
as to come splintering through the round house, passing between 
Captain N. and myself in its way over the lee bulwarks. The 
sails were immediately wet* from the sky-sails to the spanker ; 
logs of wood were painted black, and thrust out through the port- 
holes in imitation of gims, and all the old pieces of iron which 



*" Wetting the fails, by fulling the canvass, causes them to hoM more wind. 
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ocmid be found were tied up in bundles for langrage. The mus- 
kets and fowling piece were loaded, the bayonets being taken firorar 
the fonner and affixed to the ends of two long poles, to serve as 
boarding pikes. Such was our force. Permit me, reader, once 
more to enumerate it. Poiuteen men ; one fouj>-poimder, with 
not a ball to fit it, and with only five pounds of powder ; ten 
wooden guns ; two muskets ; one fowling piece ; one cutlass, and 
two long poles with bayonets attached to them. 

* Cook,' said I, going forward to the camboose, * fill all your 
coppers with water, and heat it as soon as possible.' 

* Lorry, massa Charles, what for you gwang to do with so much 
hot water ?' 

* I will tell you, cook, what I want of it. You and the stew- 
ard must get up one of the water casks and saw it into two equal 
parts, each making a large tub. Should the pirates attempt to 
board us with their boats, do you fill these tubs with hot water, 
and when the devils come alongside, just tip the water over their 
heads, and see how they will relish a good scalding.' 

^ Kyii, massa Charles, guess dey will tink dat rader a warm re- 
cepshum.' 

Poor fellow ! these were his last words, for a shot, glancing 
fifom the mainmast, struck him in the head, killing him instantly. 

Never was I more proud of my Yankee coimtr3nnen than during 
that terrible day. Unarmed, defenseless, the shot flying around 
and across oiu* vessel, with death directly before us, and that too 
a violent one, and one of our number stretched lifeless at our feet ; 
it was enough to dash every faee with consternation. But not a 
vestige of fear could be traced in a single countenance of our little 
band. Every heart and hand was nerved for the contest, while 
the firm and determined step with which each moved from ^)ot 
to spot, showed that a noble resolution, and not feelings of despair, 
was at work in each man's bosom. 

Short as has been my life, I have many times been brought 
into extreme peril, and more than once have been called to look 
^ath in the face, but never did I feel as I did during that chase. 
Tis not an easy thing to summon up our manliness and resolve 
to die : — to trample down those high hopes of the fiiture, which 
have hitherto incited and sustained us : — to behold our brightest 
dreams, like bubbles, dashed to nought by a violent hand : — to 
tear away the warm and burning thoughts of home and firiends, 
which cluster around the heart, and isolate one's self upon the 
edge of the grave : — to gather up all the past into a minute, and 
gaze upon it with our last tearful look, and then fling forward the 
vision into eternity, that we may anticipate onr reception there :— 
it is not an easy thing, I say, to die. We can read, and even 
think of death, without emotion, if he be far away ; but when we 
listen to the hollow tread of his step lurking around us, and hear 

VOL. III. 4 
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the viesfon hissing by as it hurries to slay our fellow, and feel 
that we may be the next victim, there is not a soul but thinks 
quickly, and not a heart which does not beat as if it would tear 
itself from the bosom. And yet, whatever these undefinable feel- 
ings may be, they are not fear : they are something nobler, hoUer, 
which, while they send the Ufe-blood rushing through every vein 
with the Ughtning's speed, bid the soul act, and aid it in action. 
This is the hour when true courage sits royally upon its throne ; 
it is now that noble deeds are done, to which the finger of history 
loves to point. 

Throughout the day we kept the interval between us and the 
pirate about the same. We had perhaps gained on him a httle ; 
but after the sun went down, the breeze slackened, and soon died 
away nearly to a calm, not however until night had shut in for 
our protection. Every Ught on board, including that of the bin- 
nacle, was extinguished, and the helmsman commanded to steer 
the ship by the stars. The night wore slowly away, each one in 
turn catching a short nap at his post upon deck, for no one was 
permitted to go below, as an attack might at every moment be 
expected from the boats of the schooner. 

I had stretched myself upon one of the seats in the stem boat, 
with my head resting upon the taffrail as a pillow, not to sleep, for 
that was impossible, but to think of home, and to throw off for a 
moment the heavy weight that was crushing my heart. It was 
80 still around, that the very silence seemed oppressive. I had 
lain but a few moments, when I thought I heard something that 
resembled the splash of an oar, and rising from my seat, threw a 
hasty glance over the bows of the boat. What a sight met my 
eyes ! there was a laige boat filled with men, at least thirty in 
number, all armed with cutlasses and pistols, while by the side of 
each lay a boarding pike. Fortunately for me, I was not observ- 
ed, and clearing with a single boimd the sides of the boat and the 
taffirail, I sprung upon deck, and shouted with a voice that rung 
like thunder on the air, ^ Pirates alongside ! pirates alongside !' 

The alarm spread through the ship, and every one in a second 
was ready to repel the enemy. The pirates perceiving that they 
were discovered, opened the attack with pistols, and upon the very 
first fire disabled three of our Uttle band ; yet we yielded not an 
inch, but, shoulder to shoulder, stood ready to die in defense of 
the vessel. The muskets and fowling piece were brought down 
to a level with the rail, sure death to the first two heads that ap- 
peared above it. 

' Board the d — d Yankees, my boys, and cut their cowardly 
throats, and then for the jdunder,' came from the commander of 
the boat, shewing by his correct use of the language that he was 
either an Englishman or American. 

'Not so easily done,' said the green hand to me ; 'dam the 
buggers, I'll spoil the bread-basket of some of them, I know.' 
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Detennined however as we were, all our resistance would have 
been in vain, had not the steward interfered. Five of the pirates 
had at last gained a footing in the main chains, and the fiiist two 
bad almost as soon fallen hack dead into the boat, from the uner- 
ring fire of our musketa There was no time to reload, and in a 
moment the other three were over the rail and on deck, in close 
grapple with the captain and two of the men. A groan behind 
and in the chains, told me that the slaughter was going on, and 
the next moment the second mate fell dead in the lee-scuppers. 
F<»r a minute or two it was the clash of steel, oaths, groans, 
when suddenly a loud splash was heard, and almost at the same 
moment those of the pirates who were in the boat were observed 
to shove off, with the most horrible imprecations. The steward 
it seemed had, at the beginning of the contest, filled the tubs with 
boiling water, and unobserved by the pirates, had dashed it full 
into their faces. Blinded and convulsed with pain, they could do 
nothing, and their only safety was in a retreat. Six who were 
left on deck soon fell, literally cut to pieces, not however without 
having slain two of our number. As the battle closed, a kind 
providence, as if in pity, sent a stiff land breeze, and in a few 
minutes we were moving rapidly along, secure, at least for the 
present, from further danger. 

When the day dawned our foe was discovered about three 
miles astern, and as the land breeze was dying away, and conse- 
quently very Ught, he had two boats attached to the schooner, 
rowing ahead to quicken his speed. In consequence of this as- 
sistance the pirate gained rapidly upon us, and when the sun arose, 
only a quarter of a mile separated us. The shot were again flying 
fisust, carrying away a large part of our mizen-topmast, and splin- 
tering the main-yard-arm. Our sails were completely riddled, yet 
fortunately no one was injured. Preparations were again made 
for boarding, and two boats were this time sent, both filled with 
men. On they came, with their pikes and cutlasses gleaming in 
the moming sun. It was now a dead calm, and there we lay with 
no means of defense compared with that of our enemy, unable to 
move a single inch, and a bloody set of men within a quarter of a 
mile, maddened by their former ill success, rowing up prepared 
to wreak upon us their vengeance by every imaginable torture. 
The fifteen minutes which elapsed after the boats left the schoo- 
ner were to us a period of the most intense agony. We knew 
that we must die, and that too by inches, unless that overruling 
Power, " without whose notice not even a sparrow fells to the 
ground," should interfere for our rescue. The parting hand was 
taken by all, no distinctions now existing between the officers 
and crew. A letter, previously prepared by the ci^tain, stating 
our atuation, was placed in a bottle, which, with its mouth se- 
curely sealed, was committed to the ocean, to tell our fate to those 
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whom we loved at home. Kany a prayer was (^ered by hearts 
that never prayed before, and eyes which had never wept were 
now filled with ' tears. Each prayed for himself, but wept for 
others ; wept, that this little band of honest-hearted men diould 
iall like sheep before the murderous knives of their destroyers. 

^ I would not wish, my dear shipmates,' said Captain N., < to go 
before the bar of my Gtod, as I expect in a few minutes to do, 
with my hands unnecessarily stained with the blood of my fellow 
beings, but I hold self-pneservation to be the great first law of our 
nature ; and although to all human appearances we must die, evea 
if we should succeed in destroying thrice our number of the ene- 
my, yet we wUl endeavor to rid the world of some of these monh 
sters.' 

According to directions then given by him, four barrels were 
placed on the quarter deck and covered with boards, upon which 
temporary platform the little four-pounder was lifted by all hands, 
loaded to the muzzle with pieces of iron. The object of this was 
to raise the gun above the rail, for the pirates being astern, it 
could not be directed towards them through the port holes in the 
sides of the vessel. Captain N. aimed the gun himself, not point- 
ing it directly at the boats, but at a spot about twenty rods distant 
from the ship, with the intention of discharging the piece when 
the boats covered that spot. The priming was poured on, and in 
breathless anxiety we awaited the enemy's approach. 

Suddenly a gleam of hope flashed across every countenance. 
In the eastern board was observed a dark ripple skirting the hori- 
zon, a sure evidence that the sea breeze was setting in. If the 
wind reached us before the ship was boarded, we were safe. 
The pirates also observed the indications of the rising breeze, and 
therefore plied their oars with all their strength. 

* Stand by with your matchrope,' said Captain N. without mov- 
ing his eye from the range of the gun, *and the very second I lift 
my hand do you fire.' 

Almost immediately the signal was given and the gim dis- 
charged. Unerringly did those iron messengers of destruction do 
their work. One boat was completely shattered to pieces, and as 
far as we could judge at least twenty sunk into a bloody grave. 
Those in the other were apparently uninjured, but were obliged 
to stop and rescue their drowning companions. This delay saved 
us ; for before the enemy were again prepared for the attack the 
sails beautifully stretched themselves to the full imder the first 
blast of the sea breeze wliich had reached us, and the noble ship 
careening over with the pressure, as if bowing in defiance to the 
fiends, immediately shot away from the danger. Never did the air 
ring with nine more hearty cheers than then arose fix)m the quarter 
deck of the Java. The change was electrical ; and the revolution 
of feelings in every bosom was legibly written on tlie countenance. 
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Some danced, and some, among wh<mi was our caplain, even wept 
(or joy, and many were the long yams and jokes told on that day. 
Still we were not entirely firee firom danger ; for although we might 
hope that the pirate thus baffled and weakened would abandon the 
chase, yet he might also resolve upon being revenged for our te* 
sistance and pursue us even to our destined haven. 

Early in the morning we had observed a sail on the weather 
bow, but so £Bur distant that her hull could not be distinguished. 
After the breeze had taken us we soon gained upon her, and by 
noon had come up abeam. She proved to be the French brig 
L'Amicitie from Havre bound to Vera Cruz, with two hundred 
passengers on board. 

' Ah ! Monsieur/ said her captain in broken English, ' if you 
be von honest man vill you please tell me vat for dat vessel fire 
so many guns at you ?' 

We rej^ied that it was a piratical schooner. 

^ Mon Dieu ! von pirate did you say ? Ah, sacre ! I esteem you 
von very grand man to escape so very finely. Monsieur, oh Mon- 
sieur, vat shall I do ? my vessel is von slow sailer, and de d-~d 
pirate vill catch us and kill us all. Oh Monsieur, vill you be so^ 
80-such a good man as to keep vid me a leetle while ?' 

To this request we knew not what to reply. The brig, as the 
captain said, was a dull sailer, and if we kept company we should 
be obliged to shorten sail and thus again be exposed to our old 
enemy. On the other hand we could not endure the thought of 
deserting so many of our fellow beings in a moment of extreme 
danger, and yet if we remained with them we could not defend 
ourselves, much less another vessel. We however took in some 
of our light sails and kept with the brig for nearly an hour. 
Finding however that the pirate gained rapidly upon us, only one 
alternative remained, and that was to crowd all sail and leave 
the brig to the protection of Providence, unless indeed we were 
willing to remain like men bound hand and foot to be captured. 
The commander of the brig therefore was advised to alter his 
course and steer in a northerly direction, as the pirate, being so 
eager to secure us as the larger vessel and to repay us for our in- 
civility to his men, might leave the brig unmolested. The light 
sails being again set we parted, and parted too for ever. Sadly did 
we mistake as to the probable movements of the pirate, for inune- 
diately upon our separation he hauled his wind and steered for the 
tarig. 

Gladly would I here close my sketch and if possible dash the 
darkest oblivion across the bitter recollection of that hour. But 
it can never be effaced from my memory : it has haunted me by 
day and by night, and even now, though many years have inter- 
vened, as I recall it more vividly before my mind hot scalding 
tears are gathering. 
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The brig was soon overtaken. For a few moments there was 
a desperate conflict ; yard-arm was locked in yard-arm, and a 
cloud of smoke soon enwrapped them both in one deadly embrace. 
The Java was hove to that we might learn the result of the battle. 
Soon the firing ceased and as the smoke rolled away, what a sight 
was presented ! Not a spar of the brig was standmg, while her 
decks were crowded with fiends dealing every where the blows 
of death. The victims were soon dispatched and one after an- 
other thrown into the ocean. The schooner had lost her foremast 
which now lay alongside, and disengaging herself from the brig 
she lay to at a short distance from her. The work of jdunder 
went on. Thrice the boats went to the brig and returned. Once 
more too they returned, but not now laden with gold and silver 
spoils. One was filled with the pirates ; the other — oh God, must 
I write it ! — ^with the wives and daughters of the slaughtered dead. 

Four years after these events a pirate was executed in one of 
our large cities, who stated, before his death, that about the time 
to which this sketch refers he was master of a schooner which 
captured, among other prizes, a French brig from which several 
young females were taken and carried to a place of rendezvous in 
Cuba, and there, after having suffered for two months the most 
horrid degradation, were at last all destroyed by poison. Beyond 
all doubt these were the ill-fated ones of the L'Amicitie. 
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What though the ties of honor bind my soul 

To her, whom tenderer ties may soon control, 

Shall friendship droop, and the too selfish muse, 

When Harriet asks, the colder lay refuse ? 

As the bright god who heaven's high arch adorns, 

Illumes the earth, and while he shines yet burns ; 

While sparkling gems, in eastern courts, unite 

Transparent lustre with their milder light ; 

So lore rta burning radiance still displays, 

While friendship shines with less consuming rays. 

Let him, whose soul by friendship ne'er was fired, 

Whose heart the love of virtue ne'er inspired. 

In listless apathy neglected live, 

Nor know the sweets which hallowed love can give ; 

But grant me, gracious Heaven, these gifb most dear, 

The mutual smile, the sympathetic tear ; 

Let love to life afford its heavenly zett, 

And ** breathe its raptures through my thrilling breast." 
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And thou whoee generous mind c«n condescend, 
Nor wound your pride, to call your poet, friend, 
Deem not the heart's spontaneous wish too free, 
Which claims remembrance when removed from thee. 
If when retired from these dear rural shades, 
Where the proud Mohawk laves his verdant meads. 
Where oft I've wandered through the silent grove. 
Whose lonely shades attuned the heart to love ; 
This humble tribute to thy virtue due, 
Recalls one welcome faded hour to you. 
No more 1*11 ask, no greater boon regard. 
But deem the dear reflection my reward. 

H. R. o. 



ENTHUSIASM, AS CONNECTED WITH PROFESSIONAL EMINENCE. 

In its restricted and legitimate import, enthusiasm is but a step 
beyond the natural delineations of nature, a generous fervor in pur- 
suit of an object somewhat in advance of the calculations of a 
frigid philosophy. We are aware, that it is often confounded with 
the wild dreams of the visionary and the blind frenzy of the 
fanatic ; but divested of these incidental connexions, it loses its 
objectionable features, and exhibits itself as closely connected 
with the brightest displays of human excellence. 

It is a principle of almost universal extent. Perliaps never did 
an individual rise above the ordinary level of humanity, either in 
speculation or in action, without experiencing the stimulus of its 
influence. Reason, of itself, is an imperfect motive to exalted ac- 
tion; and reason and passion combined are insufficient, when 
drawn forth by regard for utiUty merely. The mind, instinct 
with sentiments that bear the hues of an enlightened enthusiasm, 
exhibits an unwearied elevation, an aspiring energy, that throws 
into the shade the timid advances of other influences. Hence the 
connexion of enthusiasm with the highest attainments in profes- 
sional eminence. On the principle spoken of,-— original views of 
the mind as aflecting the acquisition,— enthusiasm steps in to 
exert an important influence. To the exaggerated conceptions of 
eloquence, which perpetually revolved in the mind of Cicero, to 
that idea which haunted his thoughts of 'aliquid immensum in- 
finitumque,' we are indebted for some of the most splendid di»- 
I^ys of genius. The canvass of a Raphael hung, relatively, in 
all its senseless folds until his imagination, kindling with the fer- 
vor of elevated views and hopes, and concentrating upon the 
' graphic art' the energies of enthusiasm, gave to it imrivalled com- 
binations of beauty and intelUgence. Patriotism and philosophy, 
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with all their magnificent motives, were comparatively circum- 
cribed while under the influence of cool, feeble apprehensions of 
their relations. Let the standard of professional chsuracter be ever 
so exalted ; will not the attainment evince corresponding eleva- 
tion ? Let the pursuit of the chosen object of life glow with an 
intensity of ardor, and conspire with a most flattering estimate 
of its pre-eminence ; do not the results reflect a similar grandeur, 
and manifestly outweigh all incidental evil consequences ? The 
efiect of enthusiasm is obviously to elevate the intellectual stand- 
ard, and thus it operates directly in inciting to higher eflfort and 
higher attainment. 

The peculiar state of the professions, and the claims of society 
on them, in reference to this subject, evince not only the import- 
ance of this agent, but a degree of necessity for its free action. 
The same causes that have opened the springs of public prosper- 
ity, and broken down casual and invidious distinctions in society ; 
the spirit of enterprise, defying all opposition ; the I'Brying and 
complex relations growing up in the midst of dense, enlightened 
communities, give an entire new character and coloring to the 
learned professions. They have become far more accessible to 
individual advancement, and the efiect of the excessive competi- 
tion passing into these elegant departments of labor, is to elevate 
their standard. More intellect is brought into action, inquiries 
are pushed farther, and professional advancement in every respect 
is far more rapid, and adorned with richer attainments. Again, 
the searching and difiusive spirit of the age has drawn out to pub- 
lic inspection, the elements and more important principles of the 
jMX)fessions. Technicalities and pedantic subtleties have lost their 
magic, and much of the knowledge they once concealed is brought 
down to the level of vulgar comjM^hension. 

To meet the real demand that is made on the proper resources, 
to act on. the advantage derived from a knowledge that lies far 
beyond public advancement, to draw up treasures from a science 
involving great depth and intricacy, are imperiously the kind of 
claims on professional ability at the present day. 

These considerations serve to show, that even respectability in 
professional life is of diflScult attainment, and that eminence is 
incompatible with any thing else than the highest devotion; the 
most ardent enthusiasm, both with regard to the original estimate 
of the mind and the force of the pursuit. The aspirant after dis- 
tinction must encounter obstacles of a most weighty nature ; he 
enters the Usts of competition, the arena of intellectual warfare ; 
shall he act under the influence of narrow views, or move forward 
in an over-cautious, halting progress ? Were the shghtest degree 
of exaggeration carefully excluded from the conception of his 
chosen object of pursuit ; did he look forward into its diversified 
relations and capacities with no kindling emotion, no ardor of 
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hope, and rather act under the influence of a sluggish sensibility, 
of the Aari-mghted views of an imperfect experien<j|B, it is mani^ 
feat, hia career would be marked by the most common-place ac- 
c<Hnpaniment8, and his attainments fall far below the heights he 
mi^t otherwise have reached. 

To the varied acquisitions which the standard of the present 
day demands, it should also be observed, that either of the learned 
profeasioiis is not only sufficient to engross the noblest powers, 
but its limits extend beyond the utmost stretch of individual ca- 
pacity ; and ' non omnes possumus omnia' meets us at every suc- 
cessive step of intellectual progress. Who does not know, that it 
is the union of an uncompromising devotion with singleness of 
purpose, that, like the focal rays of optics, effectually throws light 
en the object of our search ? And in dedicating a life to such an 
object, and pursuing it with elevated views and warm aspirations, 
it w^e pardonable to exhibit the prominent features of a generous 
enthusiasm. After surmounting obstacles which at first appeared 
insuperable, wiiming triumphs that might kindle the eye of an 
Alexander, and yet perceiving an immense field stretching out in 
view unexplored, and beholding at a distance the exterior only 
of other pursuits, it is perfectly natural for the mind to take de- 
light in ranging within this am^de sphere ; it is perhaps unavoida- 
ble, that partiality and enthusiasm mingle in the contemplation of 
its relations. 

It was said by some ancient j^ilosopher, that whoever impairs 
a single motive to virtuous action, commits a positive injury 
against society. If our views be not too deeply tinged with the 
qpiality, and there be in intellectual progress a connexion between 
the standard which the mind forms and the attainment ; if en- 
thusiasm contributes materially to its elevation, and if the [x^sent 
state of the {professions and the claims society makes on them, 
render the spirit-stirring action of this influence highly necessary, 
then enthusiasm is among the most important agents of exalted 
action. Why should it be excluded from the circle of virtuous 
motives ? Human nature is prone to run into extremes ; there 
are extremes of enthusiasm, or rather, there are qualities some- 
times attached to it by public sentiment, which certainly are to 
be deprecated. It is sometimes strangely apjdied to the exhibi- 
tions of disordered imagination ; it is often but another name for 
extravagance, wildness, madness. We have spoken of no such 
quality ; we have supposed it stripped of such unhallowed con- 
nexions, and contemplated it simply as contributing to high stand- 
ard of character, as extraordinary fervor in the pursuit of objects 
of acknowledged worth. When confined to such purposes, it is 
one of the noblest inincifdes of our nature ; its influence is inval- 
uable. It is associated with whatever is grand and magnificent in 
the intellectual work! ; is the constant companion of moral great- 
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ness, and, as we have attempted to show, has a most intimate and 
important connexion with professional eminence. Look at its 
effects when enlisted in the cause of patriotism. Like the power 
of telescopic vision, it gives nearness to distant objects, quickens 
the ardor of pursuit, and inspires heroic exertions and sacrifices. 
You have felt its magic when the orator, acting under its full 
influence, has portrayed with graphic skill the lineaments of ab- 
stract truth, and infused with the loftiest enthusiasm and effect, 
the burning convictions of his own spirit. Not less powerful is its 
influence in contributing to individual success. No discipline is 
too rigorous, no circuit of means too compUcated to the aspirant 
after professional distinction, when the objects of his pursuit are 
invested with the incitements of enthusiasm. His course is ac- 
celerated; additional motives, new desires, urge him onward. 
Annihilate every species of enthusiasm, and you disarm eloquence 
of much of its power, you tear away from virtue her brightest 
charms, from professional eminence its richest ornaments. 



A FRAGMENT. 



The glorious sun hath sunk 
Behind Judea's hills, and its last rays 
Still linger on yon lofty pinnacles, 
Bathing their summits in a flood of light; 
Hushed is the busy hum of man, the voice 
Of mirth and revelry no longer heard; 
A solemn stillness reigns, save when the breeze 
Kissing the lofty palm calls forth its tones 
Of wild and thrilling music. 

'Tis the hour 
When from yon temple's shrine ascends 
The evening sacrifice to Heaven. 

And now 
The last rich notes of harmony, which flowed 
From thousand voices in a deep full tide, 
Have died upon the listening ear. Slowly 
The thronging multitude descend the mount ; 
Each turning to his home. 

But where is he, 
That Jewish ruler; he whose voice, amid 
The swelling chorus of the evening hymn. 
Was ever loudest heard ? Why absent now ? 

From yonder darkened chamber comes a sound 
Of lamentation. Tears are flowing fast; 
A mother's bitter tears, bedew the conch 
Where reeU a beauteous girl — an only child : 
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Her dark hair looaened — while from her fair brow, 
The father's trembling hand wipes the damp dews 
Of death. All has been tried, and vainly tried. 
Wealth can not purchase one short hour of life. 

And now a faint light through her tears breaks forth ; 
The mother speaks — 

Seek himy the Nazarene ; 
*Tis said his skill is wondrous, and his power 
Can save e*en from the fell destroyer's grasp. 
One look in which his soul's deep anguish spoke 
The parent fixed upon his child, and forth 
To supplicate his aid. 

'Twas not in vain — 
He came ; the father's heart beat high with hope ; 
With lightsome step his threshhold crossed, he passed 
In eager haste where lay his worshipped one. 
His eye fell on her pallid countenance 
Still smiling, though in cold embrace of death. 
He spake not, but on him he turned a look 
Where mingled, doubt, and fear, and earnest prayer. 

An hour had passed. O'er Salem's palaces 
The pale moon poured a dreamy brightness. 
The heart had ceased to mourn, the tear to flow 
Save from the flillness of their joy. 

That voice. 
Which called into existence this fair world. 
And the bright hosts which gem the evening sky. 
The word had spoken, and the lovely one 
To earth again restored. 



THE ECLIPSE OF THE 13TH OF OCTOBER. 

An eclipse of the moon, from its rare occurrence, and the at- 
tendant phenomena, has ever been an object of great interest to 
the philosopher. Aside from other causes, its important use for 
ascertaining the longitude of places, and determining the periods 
of the moon's motions, sufficiently warrant any pains which may 
be taken the better to obtain a correct observation. It is to be 
regretted, that the instant of the beginning or end of these eclipses 
cannot be determined without great difficulty, although the appul- 
ses of the umbra to well known lunar spots may be observed with 
considerable accuracy. In theory, there is not, with perhaps the 
exception of the ecUpses of Jupiter's satellites, a more simple mode 
of astronomically solving the '< great problem of the longitude." 
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The reason of this is obvious. A lunar eclipse may be viewed 
by nearly a hemisphere, and the absolute time of its beginning or 
end is the same at all places where it is visible. The case is far 
different with an ecUpse of the sun : beside the tedious operation 
which must be undertaken in order to deduce the longitude firom 
the observed appearahee^ it is only visible to a small porti(m of the 
earth. The same may be said of occultations. Could the pre- 
cise time of the moon's entering or leaving the earth's shadow, be 
determined with that accuracy which belongs to a solar eclipse, 
or to an occultation, we could wish but for one thing further, their 
more frequent occurrence. By a comparison of observations, the 
longitude would be immediately known ; and as observation can* 
not be improved by calculation, it will appear, so far as theory is 
concerned, that a hmar eclipse is the most simple metliod of astro- 
nomically determining the longitude. The two causes already 
mentioned, however, have combined to render it less useful to the 
astronomer than would at first be supposed ; the difficulty of ob- 
serving the contacts of the moon with the earth's shadow, the lat- 
ter blending itself gradually with the penumbra, and the rarity of 
its occurrence ; yet wlien observed properly, and with good instru- 
ments, these objections in a great measure disappear, and at least 
the arrival of the shadow to some lunar spot may be correctly 
ascertained. As so much then deperids upon the [x^paratory 
arrangements, it would be well to give a brief account of the in- 
struments employed, both for observing the eclipse and for cor- 
rectly ascertaining the time. 

Through the kindness of Professor Olmsted, the observatory 
and instruments were allowed to be used in that manner, wliich 
should be deemed most proper to ensure correctness in the final 
results. The transit instrmnent, a portable one, was placed, 
about a week previous to the eclipse, upon a suitable base, 
and nearly in the meridian, by means of a former meridian 
mark. It was then carefully adjusted, and finally placed as 
near the true meridian as possible, by means of high and low 
stars, or stars whose right ascension was nearly the same, but dif- 
fering greatly in declination. This method was particularly used, 
because the situation of the instrument precluded a view of any 
oircumpolar stars, observations being limited to ten degrees 61 
north decUnation. The instrument was placed in a sm^ room 
under ^ observatcHry, near the clock, in order that transits might 
be taken with more facOity, and not be liable to the errors of 
more than one time-piece. The clock, an excellent one, was ad- 
justed to mean solar time, and its rate carefully ascertained by 
numerous transits of stars, and of the sun and planets. The tel« 
escopes were two fine acromatics, belonging to the college, the 
smaller 2J inches aperture, having a power of about 45. The 
larger was the fine telescope presented to the college by Sheldon 
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dark, Esq., having an aperture of 5 inches, and a celestial eye- 
piece magnifying 56 times. From the great light and distinct- 
ness of the latter instnunent, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
times were ascertained with all possible accuracy. The morning 
of the 13th was very uniMX)mising, and there was reason to expect 
a protracted easterly storm. During the day, however, a wind 
from the northwest dispersed the clouds, and the rising of the 
barometer indicated a pure state of the atmosj^ere. At the expect- 
ed hour, the moon appeared, of a crescent form, just above the 
eastern horizon, and was attentively watched, until its total im- 
mersion in the umbra. The observations were here interrupted 
for an interval of 15 minutes, by the intervention of flying cloudsi 
but the moon soon became visible, of a dull copper color. This 
phenomenon is always perceptible in total eclipses of the moon, 
and two Uieories have been {nroposed by way of explaining the 
cause. A moment's consideration shows that the opake body of 
the earth, having its dark side presented to the moon, can reflect 
upon it no solar light, nor in any way produce this partial illumi- 
nation. Consequently some astronomers have supposed the moon 
to be phosphorescent in its nature, shining with inherent liffht 
during the absence of the sun. It is a sufficient refutation of this 
theory, to refer to the appearance of the new moon, when a large 
amount of solar light is reflected upon it from the earth ; notwith- 
standing which, it is less luminous than in the case under con- 
sideration. The belief is now prevalent in the astronomical world, 
that those rays of the sun which enter the earth's atmosphere, and 
are not absorbed, have their course changed by refraction, so as to 
be converged to a focus between the moon and the eye of the 
spectator. The unusually red appearance of the moon*during 
this eclipse, was a subject of remark to those accustomed to ob- 
serve similar phenomena ; and the obvious fact that the limb next 
the margin of the shadow was invariably the most brilliant, goes 
far towud refuting the former, and establishing the latter, of these 
hypotheses. 

An hour and a half was yet to elapse after the total obscura- 
tion, before the moon should first emerge from the shadow. This 
time was occupied in observing transits of stars over the me- 
ridian, and the phenomena usually attendant upon a total eclipse. 
The occultations of stars down to the 7th and 8th magnitudes, 
(such as the brightness of the moon's liirib ordinarily renders invis- 
ible,) now became objects of interest. The first occultation was 
that of a coarse double star, the brightest of the two being the first 
that disappeared. The times of immersion of both were obtained, 
but that of the brightest was by far the most accurate, and should 
circumstances admit of a comparison with the observations of oth- 
ers, is entitled to superior confidence. The immersion of another 
and Winter star was soon after noted : it entered upon the moon 
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very obliquely, and after apparently grazing along its edge for 
several seconds, disappeared. About 5 minutes before the re- 
appearance of the moon, the double star, already mentioned, 
emerged upon its western side ; but the attention was particulariy 
directed to the ra]»d increase of illumination upon the Umb that 
was approaching the border of the shadow, and the time of the 
star's emersion was only approximately obtained. It was, how- 
ever, noticed that both individuals of the double star re-appeared 
at nearly the same instant, and remained for a short time parallel 
to the moon's limb. A line of light upon the moon's western edge 
now gave notice of its emersion, and the border of the shadow en- 
tering upon its disc, passed slowly across, reveaUng in succession 
the mountains and spots, which had been enveloped in the dark- 
ness of the eclipse. Its appulses to some of the most remarkable 
of these were observed with great accuracy. We have yet to 
state the results, which were obtained by the reduction of the 
evening's observations. They are given in mean time at New 
Haven. 

A. tn. 9. 

Beginning of total eclipse, - - - - 5 39 1 
End of total ecUpse, - - - - 7 11 13 

End of the ecUpse, - - - - 8 11 43 

The appulses of the moon's shadow to the following lunar spots 
are also given in New Haven mean time. 

1st Aristarchus, liOn. 47° 2' east, k. m. #. 

Lat. 23° 40' north, - - 7 21 50 
2d. Kepler, Lon. 37° 45^ east, 

Lat. 8° if north, - - 7 22 44 
3d. Tycho, Lon. 10° 40^ east, 

Lat. 40° south. 

Beginning, 7 29 61 

Middle, 7 30 30 

End, 7 31 12 

4th. Copernicus, Lon. 19° 56^ east, 

Lat. 9° 41' north, - - 7 36 14 

The observed times of the occultations which took place dur- 
ing the eclipse are as follows. The double star first immersed 
was C Piscium ; the other a telescopic star. 

!; Piscium. A. m, #. 

Immersion of the bright star, - 6 28 46.1 

Immersion of the fainter, - 6 31 61 

Approximate emersion of both, - 7 6 

Immersion of the telescopic star, - 6 64 243 

D. T. 8. 

fl. Li. S. 

E. P. M. 
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FLOWERfil. 

I LOTS a flower — it ever brings 

A warmth of feelTng to the heart, 
Unlike thoee gay and gilded things, 

That flutter coldly, coldly part. 
But flowera ! oh, they are eloquent ! 

They speak when Jips woald still be dumb, 
When by the hand of beauty sent, 

Her pure interproters they come. 

They are love's language, and they tell 

Of thoughts unspoken, words unwrit; 
They weave around the heart a spell, 

And few there are who*d banish it. 
Though fleeting are their sweets and bloom. 

Who woold not breathe a life of flowers, 
And waste a soul of rich perfbme. 

Than drag through such a life as ours ? 



E.J. 



ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 

No. in. 

(lism^ frmdpmUff detcnpti&iu tfjfneient Medals^ f«., trmuitAed fnm ike iMim,) 

AHOn CUM BTVBOLIi JOVli XT PALLADIS. — (hi CsilMO.) 

" In this Cameo of most exquisite workmanship, Amor is equip- 
ped with a thunderbolt and the Aegis, weapons both of Jupiter 
and Minerva. Who is not fiBuniliar with the 'Aegis-bearing Jove' 
and the 'Olympic thunderer?' P&llas Minerva too, is often rep- 
resented as bearing an Aegis covered with the scaly skins of dra- 
gons, whose tails form a fnnge for its margin ; and, according to 
the Hetrurian superstition, dhe is likewise armed with the thun- 
derbolt. Hence the Owl, equipped with the thunderbolt, is fre- 
quently represented upon coins as discharging the same office with 
die Eagle of Jove. But whether these symbols are referred to 
Jupiter or Minerva, it is evident, that Anun- has obtained posses- 
sion of diem both ; and this triumph is celebrated throughout 
Greece. He is therefore rightly called by Anacreon, Bern ^vrdanig 
— ^Deorum Tyrannus." 
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The Aegis here spoken of, is often mentioned by Homer. He 
describes it as having been wrought by Vulcan, and presented by 
him to Jupiter. Though ^ Aegis' has been sometimes taken as a 
general term for shield^ yet this was called by iM:eeminence, * The 
Aegis' — ^the property, as we believe, of Jove. This same shield 
was sometimes borne by Minerva, who, being the daughter of 
Jupiter, appeared in battle clad in the armor of her father. (Vide 
niad, V. 733.) We do not suppose then that there was more than 
one Aegis; and surely one such weapon were enough. The 
scholar has doubtless often admired Homer's description of its 
beauty and grandeur ; the most striking of which we shall give 
as translated by Pope. Minerva is rejvesented as arming herself 
for the defense of the Greeks. 

<' Now heaven's dread arms her mighty limbs invest, 
Jove's cuirass blazes on her ample breast ; 
Deck'd in sad triumph for the moumfbl field, 
On her broad shoulders hangs his horrid shield, 
Dire, black, tremendous ! Round the margin roll'd, 
A fiinge of serpents hissing guard the gold : 
Here all the terrors of grim war appear, 
Here rages Force, here tremble Flight and Fear, 
Here storm'd Contention, and here Fury firown'd, 
And the dire orb portentous Gorgon crown'd." 

In the description of the medal, the owl is mentioned as the bird 
of Minerva. The Greek name for an owl, and the epithet ' blue- 
eyed,' so often appUed to Minerva, are derived from a common 
Thema. How strikingly did the ancients represent the power of 
Love ! Here it is seen not only mightier than the sword, but 
mightier than the thunderbolt of Jove. Its power perhaps has not 
diminished in modem times, and this little device may contain 
volumes of the * poetry of hiunan life.' We subjoin a description 
of a medal somewhat similar to the former. 

AMOR TROPfUX FERKN8. — (Inci-8. t* Conuola.) 

" upon ancient monuments you often find Amor represented as 
greatly exulting in his victory over Mars, whose arms he carries 
as triumphals. In the Ludovisian gardens at Rome, there is a 
statue of the war-god, with Cupid standing beside his armor. 
The Amor represented in the medal may be considered a military 
genius. He presided over battles ; and hence (according to Athe- 
nseus) the Lacedeemonians and Cretans always sacrificed to him 
before they essayed to fight, and the Thebans had a cohort com- 
posed of youthfiil lovers and suitors." 

Here again is exemplified the power of the * little CJod.' The 
Thebans tvere not the only soldiers who have been sustained in 
the heat of battle by his aid. 
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JUPITKR CU8T0S. 



'^ Jupiter is here seen with a thunderbolt in his left hand, and 
in his right a burnished spear on which he is resting. He has 
sometimes been called Medi/uyg xai 'iMiauyg, i. e. placable, and a 
protector of suppliants. The title ' Custos' was graven on a statue 
of Jupiter in white marble, — the workmanship of the renowned 
Polycletus, — ^which stood in the temple of Lysian Apollo at Argos. 
Beyond the river Cephisus there was an altar dedicated to Jovi 
Custodi ; many coins also, especially those of Nero, bear the same 
superscription. A beautiful description of Jupiter is contained in 
Homer's Iliad, (Book I, verse 529,) from which doubtless Phidias 
conceived his statue of the Olympic king. In this medal, as has 
been remarked, he is represented with a glittering spear or sceptre 
in his right hand ; and a royal robe loosely folded about his Umbs 
displays his huge proportions. Fabrettus and Eusebius suppose, 
that his intellectual and divine being are thus manifested, whilst 
his extremities are concealed in order to teach modesty to mortals, 
who are but dwellers on the ground. The Eagle stands near the 
monarch in token of his benignity ; ' the emblem,' as Pindar 
says, * of his providence and his love toward men.' " 

We shall again take the liberty to quote from Pope. He thus 
translates the passage referred to above. 

" He spoke, and awful bends his sable brows ; 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod ; 
The stamp of fate, and sanction of a God ; 
High heav'n with trembling the dread signal took, 
And all Olympus to the centre shook." 

The statue of Olympic Jove, by Phidias, has been considered 
^ one of the wonders of the world.' The artist executed it at 
Elis, whither he had retired after his unjust banishment from 
Athens, ' determined to revenge the ill-treatment he had received 
from his countrymen, by making a statue which should eclipse 
the fame of that of Minerva.' This was truly a noble vengeance ; 
for he made himself superior even to the envy of the Athenians, 
and gained not only the favor of Pericles, but the admiration of 
the world. Had the ancients preserved their divinities from the 
imputation of vice, they had well nigh attained to the conception 
of a perfect God. Jupiter, for instance, though armed with the 
instrument of his wrath, is extending over men the wings of his 
protection and love. 

HiifXRTA. — (huii. in Comeola Variegata.) 

" Pausanias describes a statue of Minerva representing her in a 
sitting posture, with a shield at her feet, a spear in her hand, and 
a serpent by her side. She is thus represented also in this gem, 
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on the coins of C. Julius Cassar, et passim. Minerva is the Sahi- 
Hfera et Hygeia^ whose temple both Pausanias and Aristides 
have so finely described. Among the many reasons why a ser- 
pent attends her, the following is the most plausible : — that this 
companionship is highly proper, since it implies that the Goddess 
possesses wisdom and sagacity, of both which the serpent is an 
emblem. Diomedes built a temple which he consecrated to Mi- 
nerva and her attendant serpents ; and the inscription upon it was 
"Minerva acute videns." The Hierophantas of the Egyptians, 
Etrurians, and Greeks, — ^from whom the Romans derived their 
religion, — ^thought that serpents were Genii, — sources of safety, 
propitious, and possessing a sagacity which, when directed in the 
light of divine wisd(»n to right purposes and actions, is a fountain 
whence flow fortune, peace, prosperity, and hi^piness. Perhaps 
it is to indicate these blessings, that the serpent (in the medal) 
holds in his mouth a laurel wreath." 

The epithet Hygeia, sometimes applied to Minerva, is usually 
bestowed upon the daughter of Aesculapius. It should be borne 
in mind as proof of Minerva's sagacity, that she sprung from the 
ftrotn of Jupiter, and was therefore endued with superior and 
almost supreme intelligence. But aside from this ridiculous fisible, 
there is much that is interesting in the supposed character of Mi- 
nerva. Her benevolence toward mankind was so great, that she 
well deserved to be considered the ' source of health and safety.' 

VSNU8 coMAM ORiTAivs. — (Incis, iu ComeoU.) 

^^ Though this and similar representations are usually said to 
refer to Venus Anadyomene, yet judging from the two Genii or 
Amores, her attendants,— of whom one holds a glass and the 
other a napkin, — ^we prefer to class this medal with those which 
represent ' Venus adorning her hair.' In the Florentine Museum 
is a statue of Venus attended by Cupids, one of whom is present- 
ing to her a beautifiil pair of bracelets, and the other a vase of 
ointment. Her head is decked with a crown, perhaps in allusion 
to her sovereignty over the sea. 

* Ignoras quod Venus ^ mari nata est, 
Et dominatur Ponto ?' " 

VBHUS vicTRix. — (Ittds. in Gemma Pragma.) 

" When the Romans had gained a victory with little effort 
and almost without bloodshed, they ascribed their success to Ve- 
nus the conqueress ; and the leader who had thus subdued the 
enemy entered the city crowned with myrtle, which was sacred 
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to that divinity. Posthumius Tubertus, who defeated the Set- 
bines in his consulship, was the first general who entered Rome 
rejoicing in a bloodless victory, and obtained a crown of the myr- 
tle * Veneris Vidrids,^ In what part of the city Venus Victrix 
was worshipped, and where he who had obtained an ovation re- 
ceived his myrtle crown, is uncertain. We suppose that it was 
at the Great Circus in the ' ninth region,' where has been a Tern- 
pbitn Veneris MyrtetB (so called from Myrtus) since the addition 
of the Latins to the city in the reign of Marcus. At that time, 
(says Livy,) many thousand Latins were received into the state, 
that the Aventine might join the Palatine ; and a place was then 
consecrated to the myrtle goddess, to whom afterwards Fabius 
Gurges built an altar with money raised by fines. Pompey the 
great, after his return from the Mithridatic war, built a theatre, 
upon the cavea of which he erected an altar to Venus the con- 
queress; ^at whose dedication,' says Pliny, ^twenty elephants 
fought in the Circus.' This representation of Venus is very com- 
mon upon coins of Trajan, Titus and the Augustan family, and 
in every instance the title of Victrix is annexed. There is no 
foundation then for the epithet Callipyges sometimes apphed to 
her ; tot what have the two Syracusean sisters, who built the 
temple of CaUipygean Venus, to do with war ?" 

The great circus mentioned above, was an immense and s;4en- 
did building. It is said to have been one mile in circumference, 
and to have contained at least one hundred and fifty thousand per- 
sons. It was situated, as has been remarked, in that section of 
the city, which was occupied by the Latins, to whom, on account 
of their niunbers, a large tract of land was given. ^' Tum quoque 
muitis milUbus Latinorum in civitatem acceptis ; quibus, ut jun- 
geretur P&latio Aventinum, ad Murciae datae sedes." The ^endid 
theatre built by Pompey was opened, and the altar dedicated, 
A. U. C. 699. The cavea^ so far as we can learn, was the place 
occupied by the spectators. " The cavea was threefold ; in the 
lowest part sat the equites and senators ; in the uppermost part, 
the lowest of the people ; in the middle, the more respectable 
class." — (Leverett. ) 

FORTUN A. — (IncU. in Comeola.) 

" So much power and influence did the superstitious ancients 
ascribe to Fortune, that Pliny says, * Throughout the world, in 
every place, at every hour, by every voice, Fortune alone is in- 
voke, addressed or blamed,' &c. Hence she is represented in 
flie medal, with the horn of plenty and a rudder ; indicating that 
she has the bestowal of all things, and the guidance of human 
affairs. The sim and moon are seen by her side, since, according to 
the doctrine of the Chaldeans, Fortune is a disposition of the stars. 
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Homer is said to be the first poet who makes mention of this di- 
vinity. In his ' Hymn to Ceres,' among the other daughters of 
the Ocean, rCxn herself is represented as sporting with Rroserpine." 
Many of our readers are aware of the custom once prevalent 
among oriental nations, of consulting the horoscope, or aspect of 
the heavens, on important occasions. This was done from the 
belief mentioned above, that Fortune dwelt among the stars, and 
by their motions manifested her designs. However much we 
may ridicule the preten^ons of Astrology, it cannot be denied, that 
there still exists the same blind dependence on capricious Fortune, 
which characterized those of whom Pliny wrote. The vulgar, 
especially, exhibit this superstition in their frequent wishes for 
^ good luck' and benignant stars. 
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Oif, on, is the note which the trump of time is ever sounding. Tyrant like, he 
spares neither iriend nor foe, but gathering all beneath his broad wings, dashes 
them forward through life. Some strive to elude his grasp by hiding themselves 
IB the secret bowers which pleasure has scattered along the road, — but in vain,— 
•A, on, comes ringing in their ears, and away again they are hurried. Life has no 
real stopping place where we may ^' cross our legs and sip our wine." At our 
birth we are thrown upon this planet in the midst of its rapid revolutions, and with 
it are borne on, until by a kind of centrifugal force we are hurled off into eternity. 
No matter what we are ; whether the stamp of royalty be on our brow, or we fol- 
low with the beggar; — ^whether wealth entrench us behind its battlements of 
gold, — Ikme write our name upon the face of heaven, or men flee us as a monster, 
alike we come, and pass, and disappear. 

Pkrdon, Reader, this moralizing ! It has been induced by the fecolleolion that 
another collegiate year has gone : a year of joy and of sorrow,— of light and of 
•hade^— of beauty and of gloom. Hopes have been attained and crushed , a a p ira- 
tions elevated and debased, — ^resolutions kept and broken. Goals which ambition 
had erected have been reached and passed. All of us have made one hitch onward 
in life. One of the great mile-stones erected by the right worthy Corporation has 
been overtaken by us in our four-years* heat, and panting we have stopped to caich 
our breath. To no purpose was the effort; another class has spurred us on, and 
*< commencement *' is buried in the past. 

That, Reader, was a proud day for old Yale ! Were you present in the holy 
bouse on that eventful occasion, when so talented a portion of our number made 
to us their forewell speeches .' How many bosoms were then too small for the big 
■ouls that beat and swelled within them. Fathers grew proud, while mothers 
dashed away the tears of joy. Sisters dreamed of immortality on earth with gified 
brothers, and friends lavished their flattery. It was indeed a proud day for our 
University ; not that it then sent forth a class of young men so greatly superior to 
any which had preceded, though there were some in that band of whom we shall 
yet hear again on a wider field of action, but because the good, the wise, the beau- 
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tiftil, were in crowds amembled, in attestation of their deep and increasing interest 
in the welfare of this ancient institution. It has become a nucleus, around which 
cluster high hopes and old associations. 

Since that time we have been separated ; and one by one we have scattered our- 
selves abroad. Homes have been made glad, and the evening circle enlivened by 
the presence of " the collegian." Joy, sorrow, romance, seriousness, dissipation, 
all have had their day. Exhausted powers have been recruited, — the depressed 
spirit elevated; — ^the hollow cheek and sunken eye have resumed their former 
beauty. 

Nature too has been busy in change. Summer, with its long days and burning 
sun, its green leaves and showers, has passed away. Autumn is abroad upon the 
fields, hills and forest trees. Reader ! if thou hast true taste in thy soul, thou wilt 
acknowledge with us that this is the most beautiful season of the year. Poets 
have indeed sung of spring flowers and spring breezes ; — young men and maidens 
have sighed for the return of May day ; — painters have strolled forth to catch the 
first colorings of nature's pencil ; and yet spring has no real beauty over the other 
seasons of the year. The only thing wliich renders it the object of our admiration, 
is the transition firom barrenness to verdure, but this is dependent upon the associa- 
tions connected with it. 

Beauty is found only in present contrast. Variety is indispensable to its exist- 
ence, and in no month can this contrast and variety be found equal to that which 
" gude auld October" displays. Spring wears one monotonous appearance, — Au- 
tumn changes the scene with every glance of the eye. 

Another company has joined our little army, and a fine looking set of fellows 
they are. If we do not greatly mistake, they will prove to be no ordinary acquisi- 
tion. We have met but few who do not act the gentleman as nature models him. 
Some it is true are very little gentlemen, yet perfect in their size. Electioneering, 
both public and private, has of course been the order of the day. The Lyceum and 
Atheneom have groaned beneath the mountains of society and party notices that 
have been heaped upon them. " Tricks upon Freshmen," unlike angels' visits, 
have been neither few nor far between. Private examinations and gratuitous ad- 
viee have kept the uninitiated for a while in a profound wonderment and respect 
towards aelf-made Tutors. Smoke, broken panels, and sashless windows, have 
abounded in the lower rooms, and the college pump has been heard to creak at 
midnight, for what purpose we. will not say. But it is over now: — the agony is 
passed; while Sophs and Fresh have become " hail, fellows, well met." 

Having thus given you. Reader, a birdVeye glance over the last two months, 
reach us now your hand, and with a single bound we will fly through mid-air to the 
Editor's room. Thiers— you are within the mysterious place ! look on and be silent ! 

He of the high stock and beardless chin, who is occupying the rocking chair of 
state, is Nung Boah, — the fortunate, or rather unfortunate holder of the fiital E. 
His small features^ long hair and little feet, show hiiii to be of Chinese origin. He 
is a profound philosopher, and is now preparing a metaphysical work on '^ the pro- 
duction of efiects without causes." That short yet fine looking personage on his 
right, firom whose deep sunken eye flashes out the intellect that dwells within, is 
Beppo, author of*** and ***, and many other distinguished works. On the left of 
the President, is a young man of modest mien, who cannot look you in the face for 
a moment without blushing, yet whose high forehead bespeaks a mind of no com- 
mon magnitude, — Caius Gracchus, a worthy descendant of the old Roman. Di- 
rectly in fipont of Beppo, at the opposite side of the table, is a very loquacious fel- 
low, and one who loves to hear himself praised, yet withal a poet, and a great fa- 
vorite of the ladies, — Alcibiades, * permit us to introduce you to Mr. Reader — Mr. 
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Reader/ our friend Alcibimdei. Next to CaiuB 8it«| or ratlier swiiigt, ZoCoflT, the 
Euasian ; you might know that he belongs to the land of the Czars, by the kind of 
sensele^, dare>devil look which he carries. 

Having thus introduced you, Mr. Reader, to these distinguished personages, 
here are the records of their meetings, which, to divert you while important buai- 
ness is transacted, you may read. 

' Editoks* Room, Octobsr, 1837. — Regular meeting of the corps. Nung Boah 
was chosen Presiding Editor for the next No. of the Magazine. With sundry 
grimaces and counterfeit contortions of features, which but ill disguised his pleaa- 
ore, he seated himself in the ** immortal chair," and after sundry attempts to clear 
his voice, thus addressed the body. 

< Gentlemen, we have met. You have chosen me President. Is there any busi- 
ness ? If so, let us despatch it.* 

' Mr. President,' said Alcibiades, < you will remember tliat the last No. of the Mag- 
azine closed the second volume, and that we are now about to commence the third 
lor the benefit of the literary world. You will moreover, sir, bear it in your recol- 
lection, that we determined at our last meeting to make an effort, a great, an her- 
eulean effort, to obtain a new host of subscribers. This then, sir, is ' par excel- 
lence* our first business. Permit me, therefore, sir, to point out the several ways 
in which tliis can be accomplished.* 

jtlrtt, then, a College meeting can be held — speeches made, &c. — and 

Secondly, the classes can be addressed separately — or 

Thirdly, individuals may be solicited at their rooms — or 

Fourthly, notices may be posted upon the doors of the Lyceum, Chapel and 
Atheneum — and 

Fifthly, subscription papers can be lefi at the several bookstorea— and 

Stxthly, the Tutors 

' Hold, for heaven's sake,' interrupted Beppo, ' and let us have one plan at a time.' 

After a long discussion, the first and third propositions were carried, and oon- 
mittees appointed. 

' The next business in order, gentlemen,' said Nung Boah, < is to examine the 
deferred articles. Here is ** A Translation of an ode in Horace." You have heard 
it at a previous meeting, since which time it has been corrected by the author. 
Shall I read it.'* 

* Let it be read, witli the emendations,' said Beppo. 
The piece was read and by a majority of one accepted. 

*' A Trip to Mount Carmel," came next in order, and after having been rend by 
the President, it was consigned to the fire. 

The next and last article was <' The New York fire of '35— a Parody." 

' Is it that parody on Hohenlinden ?' said Alcibiades — * if so, give me a cigar, 
that I may forget myself for a few moments.' 

The Preeident began — 

At New York, when the sun was down, 
All motionless lay the frozen ground, 

' Motionless lay the frozen ground !' exclaimed Caius, * who ever lieard that firo- 
scn ground was any thing else than motionless ? — pardon mc Mr. President for in- 
terrupting you.' 

And harsh as winter was the sound 
Of tlie winds, blowing rapidly. 

* Quite a breeze that,' said Alcibiades. 
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Nimg fiotth oMitiiiDed*- 

But firemen law another sight, 
When the bells rang with all their might, 
To raise the alarm, on that night, 
Of the fire raging speedily. 

' BraTo !* shouted Zotoff, < Campbell outdone — Oh, ye gods and little fishes ! let 
ns hare more of the beautifiil stufl!'.' 

Then shook the streets with engines driven. 
Then rushed the men by order given. 
To save the goods, from utter ruin, 

The flames consuming rapidly. 

( Goods consuming the flames rapidly ! — there's philosophy for you, Nung. He 
beats Scott in rhyming,* said Caius — < driven — ^given — ruin. Humph !* 

' Gentlemen !' said the President, < permit me to read the remainder through 
without interruption.* 

But redder yet the fire did glow. 
As the Exchange building did show. 
And quicker firom the hose did flow, 
The water gushing rapidly. 

**ris mom ; but scarce the dazsding sun, 
Can find the fireman*s labor done, 
Tho* the rich merchant and his son, 
Sleep under their fine canopy. 

The bright flame breaks fi>rth. On, ye bravo, 
Who have some power yet to save, 
And quick the fire with water lave. 
To stay its progress instantly. 

They all shall part where many met, 
Tho* with a jacket soaking wet. 
By which, diseases some may get. 

And be laid in a sepulchre. ' T. H. 

WImb Nung Boah had concluded, there was such a general huzzaing, stamping 
of feet and rattling of canes, that the whole building trembled. The next evening 
the following article appeared in a city paper. 

'* We understand that a loud clap of thunder was heard about eight o'clock last 
evening over the westerly part of the city. There was not a cloud, at the time, to 
be seen in the sky, and we learn that several distinguished scientific gentlemen are 
about to make an investigation into the cause of this wonderful plienomenon. Wo 
shall in due time apprise our readers of the result of their labors." 

' What shall be done with tho parody ?' enquired the President. 

' Send it to the devil !' said Zotoff. 

' Which devil ? the printer's .'* asked Bcppo. 

' No, yours !* retorted the Russian. 

' I move,' said Alcibiades, < that a thousand copies be printed and sent to all the 
suflTerers by that fire, and that a subscription be raised for the benefit of the author.' 
The motion was lost. 
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< Give it to me/ exclaimed Caius, * that I may preserve it ai a litenurj ctarkMitf 
for future generations.' 

* Yes, with your own poetry !' roared ZotofT. 

* Shall it be placed in the coffin ?' enquired the President. 

* Yes ! yes !* was the general answer. " And be UUd in a sepvlekre" added Beppo. 
Nung Boah then drew from his pockets and hat paper after paper, which ha ■l^ 

ranged in four separate piles. 

* These, gentlemen/ said he, < are contributions which have been received Ibr 
the next No. This pile consists of Essays — this of Tales — thb of Poetical efiii* 
■ions — and this of Nondescripts. With a little patience we shall be able* — 

Mr. Reader, we will thank you for the book of records, and as the remainder d 
our business must be transacted with closed doors you may retire. 
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*' The Progress of Modem Liberty," " To Sarah,*' and a " Sonnet to Genevierei** ] 
are under consideration. 

*' The Weary One,*' is respectfblly declined. 

'* Then think of me,'* is rejected. 

<* S." is informed that though we have been " able to decipher*' hit ^ Viaoo/' 
yet we do not *' think it worthy of publication.*' This according to the motto of 
his seal is " entre nous.'* 

" A Review of the Vision of Death,*' shall be noticed in the next number. 

An Essay by <' Cleon," Stanzas by " S. W." and << A Fragment," are aoeepCedL 

'< J. W." is informed that we are not in such want of matter as to be obliged to 
republish articles which have been " printed in a village paper a thoannd miles 
distant." We hope that this ^* village paper," has not a very extensive circalatioii. 

'^ S. J. C." is, perhaps, not aware that we cannot publish the first nm&ber of a 
series, until we know what is to be the character of its successors. We ahall hm 
pleased to hear from him again, or to have an interview with him at omr room, om 
Friday next at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

The " Bouquet" we must decline. Its flowers (of poesy) are neither bemutiihl| 
nor are they arranged with sufficient taste to gratify our readers. Hereeflery th« 
author had better cull from a less barren soil. i 

" Virgil" is inadmissible. He has forgotten that his writings are now read ni tiM J 
freparaiory school. Even his prefatory note could not secure our fiivor, though 
couched in terms like these : — 

"Messrs. Editors^ 
** You will confer a great kindness on an unworthy author, by publiahing tiM 
following lines in your invaluable periodical." 
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JEFFERSON. 

What is democracy, is the oft-repeated inquiry, as well of the 
eaniest seeker after truth, as of the crafty caviller whose design is 
to bewilder, and whose object is to betray ? 

Pbinting to the life and clmractcr of that illustrious statesman 
with whose name we have graced this article, the lil)eral might 
viply, that in his principles and in his manners is to be fowid 
the truest compound of those qualities which should ever charac- 
terize the friend of freedom ; that in his career we recognize those 
measures which should distuignish always the nation's guardian ; 
and that in his efforts we j)erceive the means by which the inter- 
ests of the people may best be secured, and their rights most ef- 
fectually maintained. Although an answer of this nature to one 
whose search was after truth would prove eminently satisfactory, 
for it would be confirmed by a candid examination of biography, 
the artful obloquy of party zealots has rendered a speedy conclu- 
sion a matter of difficulty and almost imjiracticablc. Confound- 
ing what is essential witli what may have been accidental in the 
principles of Jefferson, his op]X)nents have sjjared no exertions to 
blacken his fame, with the vain hoi)e that thus they might trans- 
fer the odiiun which ought to be attached to the individual, to the 
principles he upheld. To this duty of detraction the pjirtiztuis of 
federalism liave brought all that the most refined subtlety could 
discover of error in his councils, and all that the most creative in- 
genuity could invent of inconsistency in his sentiments. Year 
after year were the poisoned shafts of jx?rsonal animosity dis- 
charged against his unprotected bosom ; year after year unmeas- 
ured and immitigated were the slanders which malice hurled 
against this exalted advocate of Equal Rights. A rancor that 
time could not diminish, nor prudc^nce allay, marked him out as 
the devoted victim of unfounded Citlunniy and ceaseless persecu- 
tion. Into the sliades of retirement the angry jxissions of ixirty 
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followed the philosopher of Monticello, and even the quiet sanc- 
tuary of the tomb has been polluted by the frantic ravings of 
political malignity and the unhallowed invectives of factious 
defamation. It is a peculiar and distinctive feature of one polit- 
ical party in this country^ that in all their attempts to obtain pub- 
lic confidence they direct their attacks not against measures, but 
against men ; they assail private conduct, not open actions ; they 
belie personal character, and not public motives : with a sacrilege 
that defeats its own impiety they violate the asyliun of the grave, 
and while they seek to rake up the foi^otten ashes of long buried 
and trivial differences of opinion, they lay themselves open to the 
charge of inveterate prejudice and unreasonable hatred. In un- 
justly attempting by ringing the changes on profligacy and irre- 
ligion to scatter to the winds the seed of real democracy, in wan- 
tonly endeavoring to affix to principles the stigma which if mer- 
ited at all belonged to the man, that haughty and prescriptive 
faction which ranged itself against the Champion of democracy, 
sounded its own knell and signed its own death-warrant. It is a 
sure sign of a failing cause when the disputant has recourse to 
scurrility ; and personality is the last resort of those who cannot 
argue, but who will not yield. In no instance was the violence 
of party spirit more fully displayed, and never was it more sig- 
nally defeated. They err most fatally in their judgment of hu- 
man nature who think to substitute the wild declamations of 
enthusiasm for the calm investigations of reason, and who would 
subvert a system by assailing its author. Forgetting that it is 
experience alone which can convince the masses of the truth or 
absurdity of a great political maxim, these blind guides, instead of 
persuading the people that Jeflerson was a monster of inconstancy 
and vice, his followers all jacobins and disorganizers, have unin- 
tentionally co-operated with the advocates of democracy in invest- 
ing the name of that great Apostle of liberty with an inviolable 
reputation, which censures cannot degrade, nor reproaches impair. 
Scarcely had Jeflerson attained to majority, when we find him 
in the house of Virginian burgesses, the ardent supporter of open 
resistance to the imauthorized tyranny of the British crown. With 
a patience that fatigues could not exhaust, he labored incessantly 
to prepare the public mind for that collision which a wise fore- 
sight told him was inevitable. Facts, aj^uments, illustrations, 
hu fertile mind supplied liim with, and amid the boldest revolu- 
tionists he stood forth the most fearless ; amid the most deter- 
mined rebels he appeared the most resolute. Animated by such 
sentunents while acting within the limited sphere of his native 
colony, it was not to be expected that Mr. Jefferson would relax 
aught of zeal, or abate aught of exertion, when his talents were 
transferred to a wider theatre, and when the interests of a common 
cause, and the sufferings of a common country, had lent strength 
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to the feeble, and imported courage to the most timid. Accord- 
ingly we find the Virginian delegates in congress active in pro* 
curing a separation from the mother country. On the 7th of June, 
'76, it was moved by one of their number that a select committee 
diould be appointed to prepare the draught of a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; and first on this committee we find the name of Jef- 
ferson, as being one who was best acquainted with the story of 
our wrongs, and one whom former services fairly entitled to so 
dangerous an honor. Pause we a moment to contemplate this 
scene — the wise and the great, and the virtuous of that day, con- 
vened without the emblems of regaJ authority, the axe of the 
pretor or the fasces of the consul, calmly to deliberate upon their 
country's injury, and to provide the safest and quickest remedy. 
Can earth's annals present us with a spectacle more sublime, a 
sight more grand than this ? It was no temporary outbreak of tu- 
multuous passion, no transient effervescence of popular indignar 
don, which had summoned together that august assemblage. 
Theirs was not the restless agitation of desperate adventurers 
whose safety was in revolution, whose hopes were in rapine, who 
had all to win and naught to lose in the impending contest ; — sor- 
did interest had not leagued them together, wild ambition was 
not their watchword, sel&aggrandizement was not their rallying 
cry ; but the grand principles of human liberty they were striving 
for, and heart and hand they went for the Declaration. 

While serving as governor of Virginia, Mr. Jeflferson exhibited 
all that promptitude in action, all that energy and decision of 
character, which the distracted condition of the state required from 
the executive in order to preserve the semblance of hostility to the 
royal arms. Invaded on the south by Tarleton, while Arnold 
pressed upon the north, a crisis had arrived which was soon to seal 
the fate of repubUcanism in Virginia. In this emergency Mr. 
Jefferson was found to possess not only the faculties of the states- 
man, but the qualities of the general : from post to post and from 
county to county he hurried, inspiring all with his own daimtless 
spirit and breathing into the Whig party the breath of life. When 
we consider the combined influences against which the governor 
had to contend, success in such circumstances appears deserving of 
more than ordinary commendation. Throughout all the southern 
states the tory party was numerous, and in the 'old Dominion' 
their power was generally felt and feared. The hereditary aris- 
tocracy which the crafty policy of England had fostered in that 
country, the insolent laws of entail and the prerogatives of primo- 
geniture which had been engrafted upon their legislation, the 
pernicious union of a favored sect with the government, offered 
powerful, and to a common mind, insiumountable obstacles to 
that concert and harmony of effort which were necessary to en- 
sure a prosperous issue. Ck)ncentrating in himself the divided 
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energies of his party, he reconciled the jarring feelings of the 
state, and directed its united eflForts to the defeat of aristocracy, 
usurpation and hereditary succession. No man but one who pos- 
sessed, like Jefferson, a thorough knowledge of human nature, 
who knew how to appeal to the pride and patriotism of Virgin- 
ians, who knew how skillfully to blend their passions and their 
interests, could have gained a triumph in that dark hour. The 
fortunate result of the struggle which terminated with the cap- 
ture of Comwallis and the downfall of tory ascendency, cannot 
be too highly estimated, and to him who was the chief instru- 
ment in obtaining it too much praise camiot be awarded. Shortly 
after the conclusion of the war we find Mr. Jefferson serving in 
the capacity of ambassador to the French court, a station which 
at that time, and in his peculiar situation, required a rare union of 
tact and firmness, of condescension and dignity. The city of 
P&ris'was almost frenzied with the opening acts of the Revolu- 
tion, and the eyes of her philosophers and literary men were di- 
rected towards him who in the new world had proclaimed the 
principles of genuine liberty. Coming fresh from a contact with 
republicanism in his own land, and a foe by nature to the oppres- 
sion which for centuries had been practiced by the privileged few 
upon the nation at large, it would have been most singular had 
the author of the Declaration remained a cold and impassive spec- 
tator of the approaching conflict between a people struggling for 
fireedom, and a king ruled by the dogmas of Austrian despotism. 
He saw around him the very men who had struck a blow for our 
liberties, now, taught by our example, ready to emperil all in the 
attempt to estabUsh their own, and he withheld neither the wis- 
dom of his counsels nor the influence of his name from that party 
which numbered among its supporters a La Fayette, among its 
ornaments a Mirabeau. He remembered, however, that as the 
representative of a foreign state, it was not within the compass of 
his duty personally to mingle in the strife, and while he coun- 
selled moderation, lest by grasping at shadows substantial good 
might not be gained, he deprecated those enormities which tar- 
nished the page of human nature, and hurried France from the 
lethargy of the sternest despotism into the wildest excesses of un- 
bridled Ucentiousness. 

As Secretary of State, his services to the coimtry were no less 
valuable. In this capacity he introduced into diplomacy that 
manly simplicity which, strange as it seemed to the tortuous 
minds of European ministers, is the safest as it is the easiest path 
to honorable distinction both for nations and for individuals. 
Thoroughly versed in all the intricacies of international law, his 
instructions to our plenipotentiaries abroad have ever been re- 
garded as models of diplomatic style, and as containing the ele- 
ments of whatever is necessary to regulate the intercourse of civi- 
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lized communities. Nay, so universally acknowledged were his 
talents in this branch of public service, that his enemies could not 
deny that he had shown the greatest ability, but they maintained 
that one who evinced such unusual felicity in his foreign corres- 
pondence was necessarily disqualified for higher appointments, and 
they gravely ai^ed that a Foreign Secretary to be eminent, must 
be Tvithout the accomplishments that should centre in a President. 
Borne into office on the waves of a mighty political revolution 
which prostrated the dominion of the arrogant consolidationists, 
Jefferson manifested the same unpretending patriotism, the same 
ardent love for the happiness of his species which had marked his 
coiurse in humbler spheres. Amid the clamors of interested dema- 
gogues and the calumnies of vanquished opponents, he pursued 
the even tenor of his way, unawed by the threats of enemies, and 
unprovoked by the assaults of a furious opposition. Such was 
the influence of his pure life, and such the opinion of his unwa- 
vering integrity, that a re-election to his high station was secured 
by a vote that approached to imanimity. Honored thus by his 
fellow citizens, and relying upon their support, he invariably pro- 
mulgated those doctrines of state sovereignty and state rights 
which later administrations, while professing to be democratic, 
seem sometimes to have thrown aside. It is consoling to those 
who at the present day are contending against chartered monopo- 
lies and special privileges, to know that the sentiments of the im- 
mortal Jefferson on these subjects were such as became the man 
of the people. 

Averse to the pompous ostentation and unmeaning etiquette to 
which accident rather than intention had given some sanction, he 
restored the government to that plaiimess of manners which, if 
not essential is at least important in a republic. He sought not 
to environ himself with ceremonious forms, and thus to create an 
unwarrantable distinction between the president and the more 
lowly citizen ; but feeling that probity and intellect are the only 
distinctions of nature, he trusted to his worth and not to ciunbrous 
observances for obtaining from his fellow-citizens a proper share 
of respect and attention. 

When the curtain had fallen over the stormy drama of politics, 
the sage of Monticello resigned without a regret those high dig- 
nities which had twice been bestowed upon him by the approba- 
tion of the people. But it was impossible for one so distinguished 
at home and abroad, to insure to himself that perfect seclusion 
fifora the world which the contemplative mind sighs after ; and 
accordingly, we find the scientific of Europe and our own land 
still pursuing, in connection with Jefferson, those inquiries which 
his re.searches alone were thought competent to answer. Sur- 
rounded by a circle of earnest followers, he enjoyed in retirement 
the heart-felt satisfaction of feeling; that, although no longer able 
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as in former times to dispense favors and patronage, his memory 
yet lived in the hearts of all who knew him ; and their affection- 
ate remembrances penetrated even into the retreat at Charlottes- 
ville. Early inclined to speculative pursuits, and of a gentle tem- 
per which the waves of a tempestuous public life had hardly 
ruffled, ample room was now afforded for the exercise of his pe- 
culiar faculties. And throughout all the varied departments of 
practical knowledge he roamed at will, adorning each with the 
treasured information of a long experience, and the cool observa- 
tion of a profound mind. Now too, when the lapse of years had 
blunted the edge of resentment, he renewed those intimacies 
which differences of opinion had casually interrupted, and by 
recalling the toils of '76 and the dangers of that period, enjoyed 
those pleasures which the aged only feel, the pleasures of retro- 
spection. Of every incident however trivial, of every event how- 
ever unimportant, he retained a vivid recollection, and amid the 
coadjutors of youth, '^fought all his battles o'er again." In the 
constant practice of a liberal hospitality, the stranger found a ready 
welcome at his gate, and to the poor and destitute he ever proved 
a most bountiful benefactor. Many are the tales which the grati- 
tude of neighbors still preserve of his unobtrusive benevolence, 
and the simple story of his many kindnesses can be learned in 
every cottage or hamlet of the vicinity. Devoted ever to the 
cause of free principles, Jefferson's last public act was to procure 
for the state of his birth a University founded upon the basis of a 
fair and open competition, where the yoimg might be trained to 
virtue and usefulness. 

The day of his death, half a century from that time which had 
seen him in the prime of manhood the Champion of Independence, 
gave the last finish to the picture of a patriotic character — added, 
as it were, a dramatic interest to the departure of the philanthro- 
pic statesman. As the shades of death darkened aroimd him, his 
earnest prayer was to be spared once again to behold the dawning 
of that sun which had given being to a nation. When that morn- 
ing had come, disordered fancy usurping for a time the seat of 
reason, transported him to other and far different scenes — again 
he bore a part in the revolutionary struggle, again he combated 
the aj^imients of the irresolute, again he was the single-minded, 
straight-forward politician and orator. Raising himself feebly, 
while his eye brightened with the fire of youth, he exclaimed, as 
imagination distorted the present into the past, '^ Let the conmiit- 
tee of safety be sent for," — a moment, and that eye had lost its 
lustre, that voice its utterance, and sinking back, the flickering 
lamp of life gradually, imperceptibly waned away. He died, 
and a people's tears bedewed his ashes. And to whom was this 
tribute paid ? Not to a laurelled conqueror whom fate had smit- 
ten dead in the arms of victory — ^not to a successful general who 
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bad triumphed in many a haid-fought battle-field — not to a mighty 
conqueror who had added to his coimtry's strength the wealth of 
vanquished miUions — but to an honest republican, who could 
point to no warlike achievements, who had never written his 
name in characters of blood upon the scroll of fame, but who had 
fought a successful fight against the principle of arbitrary power, 
who had vindicated the eternal truth that all men are equal, who 
had accomidished a moral victory superior to all the triumj^s of 
all the mighty men of war whom history records upon her storied 
urn. He died — ^but still bum his sentiments in our breasts, still 
lives democracy. That is a sentiment which no danger can in- 
timidate, which no threats can terrify, which no violence can re- 
press. It defies the blight of avarice, and spurns the profiered 
hnhe of corruption. That is a sentiment which refines and ele- 
vates the soul of man, which gifts him with new affections, and 
breathes into him the spirit of an Universal Philanthropy. The 
doctrine of equal rights and equal duties, foimded as it is upon 
immutable justice, is destined sooner or later to triumph over the 
artificial distinctions of intolerant aristocracy. Afar in the south- 
em plains fitfully gleams the beacon light which soon, we hope, 
will kindle into a wide and enduring flame. Away over the 
eastern ocean streams the reflected fire which speedily, we tmst, 
will illumine radical and regenerated England; revolutionary 
Prance will catch the sacred spark, and the splendid conflagration 
shall startle the Russian autocrat amid the ice-bound and m'ght- 
ridden regions of the north. Democratic principles, we feel a^ 
sured, are finally to redeem long oppressed humanity, and that 
day of ransom is not far distant. Ambition may deride, ignorance 
may ridicule these opinions, the cry of sedition and agrarianism 
may for a time unite the wise and the good in a cnisade against 
fineedom, but when these principles are stricken down, Antaeus- 
like, they will rise fix)m the earth with redoubled vigor : when 
oppression drives them back, they will retreat only to rally again 
with renewed eflBcacy ; when they are decayed and withered to 
all appearance, they will rise from their ashes with more than 
their wonted fires. They deceive themselves most bitterly, who 
think that temporary defeats and momentary reverses are to anni- 
hilate democracy. Fresh with the vigor, quickened with the life 
of truth, her defenders bide their time in the full confidence, that 
no coaUtion is powerful enough to oppose her resistless march. 
What care Uberals for conquests here or defeats there, for success 
in this (dace or disaster in that, such contests bring to them neither 
excessive joy nor immoderate sorrow, they look forward beyond 
the narrow Umits of the present, not with a fanatical hope, not 
with a presumptuous confidence, but we trust with an ever en- 
during hope, with an ever Uving confidence to some future day, 
when all shall admit the axiom, that man was never meant by 
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the laws of God to exercise an extorted sway over his fellov man. 
What gave to Athens, with a hmited territory and an inconsider- 
able population, that undying influence upon habits and taste 
which for more than twenty centuries she has exercised ? What 
consigned her to a deathless name, to an imperishable renown 
among the republics of antiquity ? It was the fever of democratic 
energy, which regarded the state as a mistress to whom should 
be consecrated the offerings that genius could win from eloquence, 
or philosophy, or poetry, or any or all the arts which dignify so- 
ciety. Where each one feels, that upon himself depends in some 
degree his country's honor, where a sense of responsibility imparts 
activity to all, where in short, the citizen is the State, there, in 
such a people, will be found the real constituents of national gran- 
deur. If, as croaking prophets tell, there be a necessity which 
urges forward all republics to some point beyond which there is 
no hereafter, if it be the destiny of this free state thus to fall — ^be 
it so. If our career is to be short, at least let it be glorious, if our 
fall is certain, at least let it be pitied. Ours be the bright career 
of the gifted and " fierce democratic" of Athens, ours be it to fSill 
as she fell, with the moniunents of her greatness round her, and 
to survive as she survives, in the praises of admiring posterity, 
rather than to tread on in the beaten track of ancient error, rather 
than to float upon the dead sea of despotism, and to decay with 
the noiseless strides of patrician Sparta. 
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Thkrk have been houis when I have prayed for death — 
When stung to madness by the scorn of those 
Whose cold hearts never feel ; I would have deemed 
The thunderbolt which struck mo to the earth 
A friend. 

And yet there was a spell, which scorned 
*Mid tliose dark thoughts, a messenger from heaven ; 
Whenever the deep wild passions of my heart 
Were roused, and like a whirlwind sweeping on 
To death ; — methought a strain of melody 
Came like an echo on the passing breeze ; 
It calmed the troubled tide, and gave me strength 
For new and fiercer conflicts. — 

Years have passed — 
And blighted as they fled my dearest hopes, 
And yet that thrilling strain has faded not 
Nor will : — In evening's gloom, at blushing mom, 
At midnight's hush, and burning noon, sadly 
'Tis stealing o'er me like an angel whisper. T. 
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THEY'RE MARRIED. 

They are just married ! What an idea of utter wretchedness 
do these few and simple words convey ! The historian may talk 
of the passions which have filled this fair world with violence, 
and polluted it with human slaughter ; the philosopher may des- 
cant on " the ills which flesh is heir to ;" the poet may give loose 
rein to a wild imagination, and picture scenes of distress most 
frightful, which shall make the heart to sicken and the brain to 
reel ,' but after all has been done^-earth, air, and sea — worlds 
above and below, exhausted of their images and scenes of hor- 
ror ; to me, they are all but light sketches when compared with 
the vivid picture of misery unmingled, which is suggested by the 
simple word ";/uimerf." Death and marriage lie as contiguous 
in my associations, as they are placed by newsi>aper editors in their 
columns ; there is but a line — a mathematical line between 
them, — and much as I value life and the bright smiling world 
around, it would be a question easy of decision, ^* which of the 
two to choose, slavery or death." I will tell, fair reader, what 
doubtless you have presupposed — that I am a decided Old Bache- 
lor : — I say old^ because that is a constituent part of the generic 
term ; the epithet, I must confess, does not over well comport with 
the number of my years or gray hairs ; but it matters not, all 
Bachelors are oUl : — I was not always thus. The time has been 
when I was fomid much in the society of those who are some- 
times termed facetiously the fairer portion of creation animate ; 
not many years have flown, since first and foremost in the hum- 
bugged throng of woman's admirers, I wore with pride the silken 
chains which now I deem man's bitter curse ; — nay more, I even 
entertained a sort of peculiar kind feeling for a certain beautiful 
young lady. " My friend, you were refused ;" — Oh no, gentle 
reader, such happy fortune would never have been mine. But my 
good genius interfered and saved me from the abySs into which I 
might have plunged. Once upon a lovely morning in the month 
of Jime, as I was breakfasting in my room, and meditating on the 
fearful horrors of the precipice from the verge of which I had just 
retreated, dwelling upon the sacrifice which I had well nigh 
made of independence and happiness, at least, until king Death 
(do longer king of terrors) should relieve me, my servant brought 
the morning paper. As usual, while sipping my coffee, I ran over 
its columns of politics, philosophy, love, &c., until my attention 
was suddenly arrested by a word which bore upon its face the 
familiar look of an old acquaintance, and in a connection at the 
sight of which I was thunderstruck. I rubbed my eyes and 
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again fixed them upon the fearful lines ; — ^there it stood, the very 
name, and I slowly read aloud in my astonishment the follow- 
ing sentence ; had it been a sentence of death, it would not have 

more surprised me : — " Married in P , on the 12th inst., Mr. 

Charles Haberdash to the accomplished Miss Ellen E , of 

H ." My old classmate ! — the very last person I should have 

supposed woidd have yielded his neck to the yoke matrimonial. 
Fairly caught at last ! — Well, peace to his memory. Our Bach- 
elorian club must don a mourning badge, for they have lost an 
able member. What can have thus changed his views ? — ^Re- 
flections of this nature were rapidly following one another in my 
cranium, when the servant entered and announced that the boat 
in which I was to leave for P. started at 11 o'clock. I had quite 
forgotten in the^astonishment which the perusal of the above par- 
agraph had caused, that I had made my arrangements to leave 
that morning for the very city where my old school fellow, who 
had taken upon liim this new relation, resided. — " It is quite for- 
tunate," said I aloud. — " Yes sir, it wants an hour of the time 
yet." " Ah Sam, I had forgotten you were there, remove these 
things and bring my boots." The order was promptly obeyed. 

It was with no small sensations of pleasure, that I found myself 
soon after surrounded by a goodly number of happy countenances, 
whose owners, like myself, were pacing the deck of the steamer, 
and enjoying the rapidly changing panorama which a view of 
the shore afforded. The earth was clad in its richest verdure, 
while the foliage as yet unshaken by the rough autumnal blasts, 
was tinged with a variety of colors brilliant and beautiful. It 
was a glorious day, and all nature seemed rejoicing in its bright- 
ness. As we swept along and left the shore behind, on one side 
the broad ocean opened upon oiu* view ; like a sapphire sea it lay 
calm and unruffled, save when the habitants of the briny flood in 
their gladsome play would leap from out their element and sink 
again amid a shower of liquid gems. During our passage, which 
occupied a few hours, I had full leisure for reflection upon the 
extraordinary incident which had so disturbed my equanimity ; 
perhaps my hard heart was softened by the beauty of the scene, 
perhaps — ^but no matter why, I came to rather a singular conclu- 
sion. I resolved, that I would call upon my old fnend as soon 
as practicable ; as I hoped through the mediimi of a conmion ac- 
quaintance of both, with whom I had some business, easily 
to ascertain his residence. I also resolved, that if I foimd him 
happily situated and liis reasons for the change satisfactory, I 
also would secede from the Bachelorian Institute, # effect a dis- 
persion of the coolness which had been gradually increasing be- 
tween a certain young lady and myself, and make a desperate 
leap at the matrimonial paling. After this conclusion, however 
singular, I felt more at ease. We soon arrived in P. and the le- 
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mainder of the day I devoted to the business which called me 
thither. The next morning, at quite an early hour for a fashion- 
able city, having received the requisite direction, I found myself 
before the door of No. — , Arch St., where a brass plate of extra 
size informed every observer that there resided Charles Haber- 
dash, Esq. In reply to my ring, a spruce-looking servmit ap- 
peared who speedily ushered me into a splendidly furnished draw- 
ing room, and to whom (with my usual negligence, being with- 
out a card) I told my name. He soon returned with the informa- 
tion, that Mr. H. was busy just then, but would wait upon me in 
a ^ort time. I made myself comfortable in an amply cushioned 
rocking-chair and lounged about half hour, then paced the floor 
for fifteen minutes, and was about to try the chair again for the 
sake of variety, when my friend entered. Although we had not 
met for years he uistantly recognized me, and after a cordial wel- 
come, commenced dealing out his anathemas in no sparing man- 
ner upon his unlucky servant. I was led at once into the darkest 
mysteries of house keeping ; — servants were altogether unworthy 
of confidence, &c. &c. It seemed that the poor fellow had made 
a mistake in announcing the name, and that was the cause of my 
pacing so long the lines, angles, circles, and various other geom- 
etrical figures upon the carpet. To pass over intervening circum- 
stances, our conversation on by-gone days, &c., which periods I 
could not avoid thinking he wished back again, he insisted that I 
should remain and dine with him, to which measure I had no pos- 
sible objection, as I wished to carry my plan of observation into 
execution, and witness more of domestic felicity ; his " wifey," 
as he called her, adding her request to the same effect, I expressed 
a due sense of the high gratification it would afford me, and con- 
sented. All, little did I dream of sequences. 

My fiiend had been raised somewhat above his own level in 
society by his marriage, and I soon discovered tliat it had affected 
him much more than I had supposed possible. He was no longer 
the jolly, Ught-hearted, careless fellow of former days, but a sort 
of assumption of dignity, a conscious consequence, showed forth 
in every movement. He appeared anxious to draw my attention 
to every thing in the house, from his " wifey" to the smallest ar- 
ticle of furniture, and commenced by manifesting his affection for 
her through the mediiun of sundry and frequent kisses. Now 
when a gentleman and lady are etigaged, it is perhaps well enough 
for them occasionally to have recourse to this amusement ; it 
seems as a pleasant relaxation to the monotony of courtship ; even 
then I think it were best done privately, though this is a mere mat- 
ter of opinion. But after marriage such a tiling becomes perfectly 
ridiculous ; not only so, but such manifestations, when others are 
present, are quite conclusive that there are manifestations of 
another, and totally different kind, in their absence. They re- 
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mind us of a would-be familiarity with Latin and Greek authors, 
which is frequently assumed and evinced by length and frequen- 
cy of quotation ; such scholars are but lightly esteemed. 

But to return to our story ; what had already passed was but 
the beginning of sorrows. He next requested " Nelly" or 
"wifey," (synonymous terms,) to go and play a little on the 
piano, which was of the most approved and modem style. She 
submissively obeyed, while he drew my attention to an elegant 
sofa, on which he stretched himself at full length, exclaiming, 
" I never knew that roses were yellow before," (his beautiful 
Turkey carpet was figured with yellow roses. ) The dinner hour 
soon arrived. I had hoped that at least during this part of the 
exercises, I should be spared any such painfid exhibitions as had 
preceded. But vain were all my expectations. The fond couple 
took care to place themselves, if not in absolute contact, at least 
so near that they could, with great ease, bring themselves into 
that situation ; and then with sundiy manipulations and /tpula- 
tions, he thus addressed his wife, — " Nelly wanted Charley, didn't 
she, (patting her cheek,) Nelly wanted Charley," — "Oh no, 
Charley wanted Nelly, Charley wanted Nelly," was the fond re- 
ply. I hastily swallowed my food, without daring to pause even 
for breath, as I know not what might have been the consequence. 
This interesting performance over, my friend turning to me, re- 
marked, " this is a busy day in the house ; we have nothing of a 
dinner ; for my own part, I have very little choice of meats, and 
usually get what 'wifey' likes." "Thank you sir," inqtiam, 
" I shall do very well." " Wifey, it seems to me we have not 
had such good breakfasts of late as formerly. Sally always gives 
us something nice, and there was one dish she made was very 
good, but we have not had it lately ; I wish you would speak to 
her about it." " Yes, my dear, I will." " Nelly, I like this meat 
3rou recommended very well." (Enter servant.) "Well, Sally 
has made us something good, though 'tis a busy day. Here is 
the finest cheese in the country ;" — and thus the " feast of reason 
and the flow of soul," enlivened the scene. Dinner over, I must 
see the Ubrary. Here were many handsomely bound volumes, 
none the worse for wear, of which I had a full description. 
" Here is a comprehensive view of the world, statistics of all 
countries, &c., very valuable ; here is a new edition of Words- 
worth." " I see sir," inquamj " you have Todd's Student's Man- 
ual ; he judges of a man's mind by the selectness, rather than the 
extent of his library." "Yes sir, I am selecting mine." His 
lady now joined us. " Wifey, I have not yet given you that 

whipping I promised you," (a kiss. ) Bali ! ! I closed the scene 

as soon as I could with propriety by retiring, fully resolved never 
again to visit a newly married couple. I need not say that I am 
still a member, in full and regular standing, of the Bachelor's 
Club. M. 
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AUTUMN. 

Tbx genial suminer'0 fled and gone, her rosea bloom no more, 

And Autumn windg are sighing now around my study door. 

Their lay, the' solemn, is, I ween, more soothing far to me 

Than harps breath 'd o*er by zephyrs mild upon some moon-lit sea ! 

I lore, oh ! how I love to see the leaves of Autumn spread 

Themselves in the lone path where we are often wont to tread ! 

Sad thoughts come stealing o'er the breast when we turn to survey 

The green-bough'd trees and russet lawns all turning to decay. 

I woo the melancholy hours which Autumn days bring on, 

For they are suited well to muse on scenes for ever gone. 

The burnished cloud that flies across the azure fields of heaven 

Is lovelier far when Autumn's sun its bcauteousness has given. 

The sun-set of these sober days is like Italia*s own. 

Which streaks the evening sky with red when day itself is gone. 

How solemn ! yet how sweet it is, when evening shades appear, 

To hie to some lone sylvan scene with naught but silence near, • 

And think of much lov'd, absent friends to whom, thro' youth's gay hours, 

Friendahlp and Love have bound the heart with wreaths of sweetest flowers ! 

I have a passion for these days, they please the heart and eye, 

There's something so serene and grand about their evening sky. 



ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

Man is said to be a rational animal. History, while it is rei^ete 
with evidences of the general truth of the assertion, presents many 
cases where the influence of reason can scarcely be discovered. 
In the earlier ages of the world, superstitions and deceptions of 
every kind held almost undisputed sway over mankind. Later 
generations have done little more than alter the form oi decep- 
tions, retaining to a very great extent the folly of their predece»- 



Whether that natural constitution of the human mind which 
fits it fcwr the reception of knowledge, also necessarily exposes it to 
these deceptions, or not, is a question of little importance to any 
but the mental philosopher. Its decision will in no maimer vary 
the fact, that man in all ages, and under all circumstances, wheth- 
er versed in all the learning of the past, or possessed of a mind 
beclouded by ignorance, whether Pagan or Jew, Infidel or Chris- 
tian, has been the victim of superstitions at which reason revoltsA 
While the pious catholic looked" with mingled feelings of pitywia"^ 
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horror upon the folly of the worshippers of Juggernaut, he clasped 
3ret nearer to his heart the sacred relic of the tomb of the Virgin. 
The yet more enUghtened protestant spumed the impositions prac- 
ticed upon his catholic neighbor, while he jHously devoted his 
friend to the torture for holding intercourse with the Prince of 
darkness. Infatuations are however far from being confined to 
any one subject. In politics and science, equally as in reUgion, 
have the judgments of men been surrendered up at the call of the 
imagination. The advance of intelligence may have checked, as 
it has certainly altered the character of these delusions, but the 
prevailing tendency of the hiunan mind to grasp at the marvel- 
lous, and the briUiant success which generally attends upon the 
crafty and persevering impostor, have led many in every age and 
country to invent some new form of deception, and palm it off 
upon the community. 

The success which has lately attended a delusion in one of our 
cities, and which has occupied much of public attention for the 
last few months, may render a brief review of the pretensions and 
history o( animal magnetism neither devoid of interest nor instruc- 
tion. 

The inventor of this imposture was Antony Mesmer, a native of 
Wieler in Germany, who was bom about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Some claim that it has a much earlier ori- 
gin, and one ingenious writer of the present day has attempted to 
prove that it was first exhibited on this planet by the " wily ser- 
pent who did cause our mother Eve to sin," and to trace it in the 
various forms of sorcery and gipsyism, &c. &c., down to the age 
of Mesmer, who, even he admits was its first great and successful 
expounder and defender. If this author had asserted that the 
same principles of hmnan nature were operated upon in all these 
multiform species of deception, he might perhaps have more 
readily secured the assent of his readers. But as his purpose seems 
to have been some other than a careful examination into the early 
history of this delusion, we shall prefer to take the more genend 
opinion that Mesmer was its inventor. 

This, like all other deceptions, has been very much altered 
since its first propagation, to accommodate it to the creduUty of 
those for whom it was designed. At first it was a curious med- 
ley of science and idle theory, and was well calculated to bewil- 
der the philosopher who should seek to imravel its mysteries, and 
to lead captive the understandings of the great mass of the com- 
munity. Mesmer affirmed that he had discovered '^ a fluid uni- 
versally diffused, and filUng all space, being the medium of a re- 
ciprocal influence between the celestial bodies, the earth and 
living beings ; it insinuated itself into the substance of the nerves, 
upon which therefore it had a direct operation ; it was capable of 
being communicated from one body to other bodies, both ani- 
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mated and inanimate, and that at a considerable distance, without 
the assistance of any intermediate substance ; and it exhibited 
in the human body some properties analogous to those of the 
loadstone, especially its two poles. This animal magnetism, he 
added, was capable of curing directly all the disorders of the ner- 
vous system, and indirectly other maladies ; it rendered perfect 
the operation of medicines ; and excited and directed the salutary 
crises of diseases, so that it placed these crises in the power of the 
physician. Moreover, it enabled him to ascertain the state of 
health of each individual, and to form a correct judgment as to 
the origin, nature and progress of the most compUcated diseases ; 
in short, he says, nature offers in this magnetism a universal 
means of healing and preserving mankindJ*^ 

The sons of £sculapius may well be supposed to have stood 
aghast at the announcement of this grand catholicon. The hon- 
ored founder of their profession, and his followers in every age, 
had sought by the aid of the medicinal properties of various vege- 
table and mineral substances, to restore the diseased frame of man 
to health, but here was a discovery which at once showed the 
folly of all their boasted knowledge and experience, and, simple 
in its ap[dication, was to preserve mankind from all the ills attend- 
ant upon human nature. 

The object for the attainment of which the visionary philoso- 
phers of former times had in vain sought, was at length reach- 
ed, and Mesmer was the fortunate discoverer, the happy instru- 
ment of conferring all these blessings upon the world. Mirac- 
ulous cures were eflfected by him during his journeys through 
various parts of Europe, and many there were who hesitated not 
to ascribe to him divine power. Paris was the principal seat of 
his operations, and here his popularity was for a time unbounded. 

So great was the excitement produced by this wonderftil man, 
and so numerous had his followers become, that in 1784 the king 
of Prance appointed a committee, consisting of four physicians 
and five members of the Royal Academy of Sciences, to investi- 
gate the subject. MM. Bailly, Lavoisier, and our distinguished 
countryman Dr. Franklin, who was then acting as our minister at 
the French court, were members of the committee. M. Deslon, a 
pajal and partner of Mesmer, was at this time practicing animal 
magnetism in P^s, and endeavored to convince the committee d[ 
the justice of its pretensions. He opened his aj^ument by the 
assertion " that there is but one nature, one disease, and one rem- 
edy ; and that remedy is animal magnetism." However much 
those distinguished philosophers may have been disgusted by the 
presentation of a theory so contrary to common sense and all ex- 
perience, they continued their investigations, and witnessed the 
effects of his operations upon a great number of individuals. It 
may. be well here to give an account of the manipulations prac- 
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ticed by Mesmer and Deslon, since these are retained with slight 
variations, by their followers in this country. " The person who 
was to be magnetized was placed in the sitting position on a con- 
venient sofa or upon a chair. The magnetizer, sitting on a Uttle 
higher seat, before his face, and at about a foot distant, recollects 
himself a few moments, during which he holds the thumbs of the 
pdtient, and remains in this position until he feels that the same 
degree of heat is established between the thumbs of that person 
and his own. Then he draws off his hands in turning them out- 
wards, and places them upon the shoulders for nearly one minute. 
Afterwards he carries them down slowly by a sort of friction, very 
light, along the arms, down to the extremities of the fingers, — he 
begins again the same motion five or six times ; it is what mag- 
netizers call passes. Then he passes his hands over the head, 
keeps them there a few moments, brings them down in passing 
before the face, at the distance of one or two inches, to the epi- 
gastrium, where he stops again, either in bearing upon that region, 
or without touching it with his fingers. And he thus comes 
down slowly along the body to the feet. These passes^ or mo- 
tions, are repeated during the greatest part of the course, and 
when he wishes to finish it, he carries them even beyond the ex- 
tremities of the hands and feet, in shaking his fingers at each 
time. Finally, he performs before the face and the chest some 
transversal motions, at the distance of three or four inches, in pre- 
senting his two hands, put near one another, and in removing 
them abruptly." 

The attention of the committee was early called to the effect 
which these manipulations would have upon the nerves of dis- 
eased persons according to the acknowledged pdncifdes of ner- 
vous action. Subsequent observations and enquiries confirmed 
them in the belief that the phenomena witnessed were referable 
wholly to the imaginations of the persons magnetized, and that 
the whole system was a trick to impose upon the ignorant and 
credulous ; and they thus reported it to his Majesty. This full 
exposure of the base imposture by an enlightened and able com- 
mittee, after a fair examination, was not sufficient to restore sanity 
to its deluded believers. Its professors, who were amasang vast 
fortunes through the credulity of the people, maintained t& de- 
ception by avowing the discovery of new facts and new princi- 
ples. A short time after the report of the committee named above, 
a professor discovered that somnambulism- and clairvoyance form- 
ed parts of the science of animal magnetism. This discovery 
revived anew the drooping interest of the people, and for a time 
maintained its popularity. At tliis period almost every nation in 
Europe could boast of some professors in this new and wonderful 
science. 
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But as the novelty of the discovery wore away, it fast decHned 
into comparative obscurity, and for the last half century has at- 
tracted Uttle notice, imtil within two or three years. Through 
the active exertions of its believers, it has again risen from the 
obscurity so justly merited, and challenges a new investigation 
of its claims. The presumption of its friends is only equalled by 
Iheir folly. The superior light which is now possessed concern- 
ing the action of the human mind, and of the nervous system, 
renders a satisfactory explanation of the phenomena attendant up- 
on their experiments yet more easy, and the refutation of their 
theory consequently more decided. Had the deluded followers of 
Mesmer remained in Europe ; had our country been spared the dis- 
grace of furnishing victims to their knavery and deception, we 
might feel disposed to philosophize more calmly concerning their 
course, than our feelings will now i^ermit. Prepared by a tho- 
rough knowledge of himian nature, acquainted with the spirit of 
credulity which our imexumpled national and individual success 
has generated, they have commenced their operations among us, 
and judging from their pest success, may not improbably secure 
to this generation and this country, a reputation through coming 
ages, compared with which that of the age of witchcraA might 
well be envied. 

Providence, in Rhode Island, was selected as the most proper 
place in this country for the propogation of their doctrines, and to 
the surprise and confusion of its friends elsewhere, a vast majorfty 
of its citizens are said to have become infected with this mental 
and moral poison. Numerous ^^ professors^^ and "patients" have 
arisen, who are aiding by their marvellous performances in spread- 
ing the infection far and near. An edition of the famous work of 
Deleuze, lately published by a citizen of Providence, embraces an 
account of the progress of the science in that city, and also the 
names of many distinguished divines and scholars in different 
parts of the country who had become, if not believers in its prin- 
cifrfes, at least anxious inquirers concerning it. We trust tliat 
most of these names are used without the consent of the individ- 
uals, and that ere long they will publish to the world their disbe- 
lief in the science. This is due to themselves, lest their own 
names should be dishonored by a connection with the delusion, 
and to the people, lest others respecting their high talents and ac- 
quirements, should become its easy victims. 

The evils which would result to the human race, should the 
doctrines of animal magnetism become generally prevalent, are 
sufficiently weighty to awaken every friend of man to use his in- 
fluence to check its destructive ravages. The whole system of 
civil society would be broken up, and all would be thrown into 
perfect anarchy. The worst horrors of the French revolution 
would be witnessed among us, when a man under the influence 
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of this infatuation, should see or think that he saw, in every fel- 
low man a witness of his njost secret acts, an intruder into his 
most sacred employments. Life, property, character, all would 
be at the mercy of every designing wretch ; the holy ties of 
friendship and kindred would be severed by th^ artful villain, and 
existence itself would become a curse. 

I cannot close this article without transcribing for the edifica- 
tion of my readers, an extract from a report published in Black- 
wood's Magazine, for September, 1837, purporting to be from "a 
committee appointed by the Metropolitan Joint Stock Medical, 
Scientific and Literary Association," and which, according to their 
credulity, they may believe to be a bona fide description of the 
effects of this wonderful agent upon the suffering Mulhooly, or a 
most severe satire upon the science of Animal Magnetism. 

** From Dr. Eliotson your committee received a report, signed by his colleagues, 
containing the following results : — 

Patrick Mulhooly, hod-earner, aged 27, had fallen from a four story house in 
October last, and had received such severe injuries in both his legs, that they were 
amputated on the following day. Since then he had been totally unable to walk 
without crutches, or some support in the shape of wooden limbs, into which the 
stumps of the knees were ingeniously fixed. Baron Dupotet's first object was to 
draw as great a flow of blood as possible to the extremities, in order that a ten- 
dency downwards might be created, to be made available in the further course of 
the cure. 

Accordingly, he magnetized Mulhooly on the 10th, 11th, and 12th of July, and 
on the fourth sitting succeeded in throwing him into a state of somnambulism. On 
the 14th of July, the extraordinary effects of this treatment began to develop 
themselves. Slight excrescences, similar in form to very young rsulishcs, protru- 
ded from the end of the limb, the glow of health returned to the cicatrix of the 
wound, and the intellect, imagination, and memory of the patient were increased 
in a most astonishing degree. In proof of this Mulhooly, in answer to a question 
put to him by Dr. Hamilton Roe, conversed with the greatest fluency in the un- 
known tongue, which Dr. Roe not being himself in a state of magnetism was un- 
able to understand. But the committee having been informed that several apos- 
tles and seven angels had recently arrived at the new church near Oxford street 
one of Cloud's omnibuses was sent to bring them to the scene of the experiment. 

In a short time the twelve apostles and all the angels arrived in the conveyance 
sixteen inside and three out. One of the angels, a native of Tipperary, undertook 
to interpret the replies of Mulhooly, and the branch of your committee. present at 
this case comes to the unanknous conclusion, that the Acuities of Mulhooly were 
enlarged as asserted above. 

Dr. Roe having asked in the unknown tongue, " Who am I f" Mulhooly an- 
swered, * ochan yecrab rothoval oy !' which the angel interpreted to mean, « a pil- 
lar of the elect;' upon which the Doctor professed himself satisfied, and said it 
was the truth. 

At another sitting the excrescences, originally small, had assumed the appear- 
ance of well defined toes — a heel and sole were aflerwards developed, and at the 
eleventh sitting the cure was completed. The celebrated dancer. Mademoiselle 
Taglioni, having been invited to enter into magnetic * rapport* with Mulhooly, 
touched his hand, and then fixing a thread round the patient's thumb, held it at 
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the other extremity of the room. She then lifted up one of her graceful feet to an 
tmcommon elevation, and gpun round with the velocity of a gig-wheel. Mulhooly 
unconsciously imitated every attitude, and seemed even to have a greater power 
over his limbs than the beautiful sylph herself. He placed his right foot on hit 
own shoulder, and spu9, round for more than a minute at that height, holding hit 
left leg in a horizontal position all the time. He then leapt down from his shoul- 
der and danced the Cachuca dance in exact imitation of Taglioni. In one of the 
pirouettes towards the conclusion he exerted himself so prodigiously, that having 
struck the mouth of Mr. Gardner, one of the committee, with his heel, a tooth was 
displaced with great violence, the extent of which may be judged of from the fact 
of the tooth being driven backwards through the palate, grazing the spinal column 
at the back of the neck, and severely wounding Dr. Eliotson in the abdomen at a 
distance of fourteen feet.'* 

The contempt which is felt in England for the base impostors 
who seek to deceive the ignorant through their pretended mira- 
cles, could not be more plainly evinced than in the publication of 
such an article in a work which deservedly holds the first rank 
among the Uterary periodicals of the s^e. Let it not be said that 
in this country man is less under the influence of reason, or less 
disposed to heap contempt upon the intriguing professors and de- 
luded victims of Animal Magnetism. C. S. 
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"Oh! ever loving, lovely , and beloved ! 
How selfish sorrow ponders on the past, 
And eltnfs to thoughts now better far removed ! 
But Time shall tear thj shadow from me last" 

The bright, bright dream is o'er ! and hushed the lay 

Of love ; the laughing flowers, that decked the shore 
Of Hope's transparent ocean — where the joyous light of day 

Shone through their dew-drops — live, alas! no more. 

The fairy forms — by Fancy cast before 
My eye, that sought to pierce the mystic gloom 

Of time to come, and scan its mystic lore — 
In Mary's grave have found a living tomb, 
Withered and faded in their infant bloom. 

Isle of the Holy Cross ! thou art the grave 

Of innocence — within thy rock-girt pale, 
The bones of her, whom pity could not save. 

Lie mouldering. Would that oblivion's veil 

Might shroud that form from thought ; but what avail 
Such prayers ? Still grasping memory renews 

The impress of that image. Wishes fkil — 
Clear, through the glittering screen of ocean-dews. 
That hallowed spot, still wayward Fancy views. 
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Galei of the south ! breathe gently o'er that isle ; 

Restore their fragrance to thoee mourning flowers, 
And storm and tempest of their wrath beguile. 

Pure spirit ! thou in Heaven's blissful bowers 

Art loved — but, ah ! what grief is ours ! 
That voice of melody hath lost its might — 

The azure eye, that oft in happier hours 
Sparkled with joy, hath lost its light — 
For ever set, in rayless, joyless night. 



S. W. 
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*' Not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wisdom." Milton. 

I HAVE often been struck while sauntering along the college 
yard, with the many peculiarities observable in the outward ap- 
pearance of almost every individual with whom I chanced to 
meet. Although as all must have noticed, there is a sameness of 
expression on the countenances of every collection of students, 
yet while this is peculiar to themselves as a body, still a very Ut- 
ile observation will convince, that they differ in their main char- 
acteristics. 

College has been called a miniature world, yet we are slow to 
perceive, we must own, its fidelity to this fancied original. True, 
the mind of man at any particular age generally exhibits the 
same great leading developments, yet in college the student 
breathes an atmosphere so much removed from that diffused in 
the world around him, that it is not a matter of wonder that while 
there he should be widely different from others in the bent of his 
character. Here too the mind in its earliest stages in such a sit- 
uation, is influenced by different motives from those having power 
in the world, and is led to cultivate an ardor, a noble enthusiasm, 
a taste for all that is refined and elegant in life ; (subjects which 
more especially in their pursuit, mould and elevate the character,) 
to which in after years and imder other circumstances it becomes 
comparatively callous. Now there can be no other field better 
adapted for the investigation of the phenomena of the mind at « 
certain period than a college, since there they can be observed in 
all their several gradations, fix>m seeming idiocy, to the utmost 
stretch of God-like intellect. Here the pliilosopher might con- 
template the student, gay, careless, buoyant with hope and pleas- 
ure ; he might look upon his fellow with a care-worn brow aod 
attenuated frame; upon others portraying the widely different 
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effects, physical as well as mental, of a collegiate ambition ; in 
short, upon the different results which the same causes apparently 
tend to produce in different minds, and would find a field worthy 
the profoundest research and study. 

It shall be our humble endeavor, not to investigate the nature 
or causes of the peculiarities of the student's mind ; that task we 
leave for the spirit of philosophic enquiry ; but if we are able to 
showlth^ existence of a few of these peculiarities, and their var 
nous modifications and influences£}ve shall accomplish our present 
object. And here we might remark, that this field of investiga- 
tion, interesting and important as its details must be, seems to have 
been but Uttle examin^ by men of discrimination and judgment 
It is very true, we have heard from the days of our childhood of 
college ambition and of college honors, while our young imagin- 
ation has panted to exhibit the one and realize die other ; we 
have heard too it may be, of indolent and dissipated students, who 
have rendered themselves notorious by reaching the acme of their 
ambition in these pursuits ; but we have found out by our own 
personal observation alone, that these characteristics as distinctivei 
belong to but a small portion of our compeers at college. 

Observation must have taught many, that there are comparer 
tively but few who, when they come here, bring with them what 
may be called a regularly formed character. From divers reasons, 
they have had hitherto no fixed principle of action, and conse- 
quently, this all-important part of their being is moulded and 
made stable by influences exerted here. For we think it cannot 
be denied, that no man ever leaves college without a character of 
some sort, since the countless influences at work here are so va- 
ried and dissimilar in their nature, so many are fraught with all 
that tends to promote purity of life and morals, while others are 
as well calculated to produce the most destructive results, that 
they nuist embracer every motive which can possibly influence 
the mind. Hence this transition or revolutionary state, is by far 
the most momentous period in the life of the great msgority of 
students. 

All these influences, however diverse, tend to produce one 
grand effect which is common to all students, while they sever- 
ally engender peculiarities, which are but the developments of 
thiis effect. The result to which we have alluded, is a pervading 
spirit of intellectuality which tinges every thing around with its 
essence and clothes it with the richness of its beauty. It is too 
the touchstone of merit here, and its general diffusion certainly 
affords a striking exhibition of the ascendency of all that is ethe- 
real in our nature. It is the grand focus to which the energies of 
a student's mind are concentrated, and to which all his struggles for 
supremacy tend ; for success in rendering the intellectual nature 
predominant over the grosser constitution, and as if independent 
of it, calls forth the unfeigned homage oif kindred mind. Mind 
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grappling with mind, the unceasing struggle for superiority in 
every department of ijiental action, the noble aspirations of lofty 
genius are a few of the countless channels through which this 
intellectuality develops itself But to be more definite, let us look 
at the peculiar leading traits of character which flow from the 
prevalence of this spirit in difierently constituted minds. 

There are a vast number of men here who may be styled 
phrenologically * idealists.' They may be seen at every turn walk- 
ing with eyes fixed on the ground, apparently buried in the mazes 
of reverie. They are too, deeply absorbed in their thick-coming 
fancies and dreaming speculations, though it would puzzle any 
one to discover what subject could require such an immensity of 
thought. They are in fact gazing on vacancy, ^ building castles 
in the air,' and victims to their over-refined sensitiveness, they 
soar on the wings of the imagination to the heights of elysium, 
and strive to shut out the cares of the world by wrapping them- 
selves in their own gloomy thoughts. To one who has pried 
into the recesses of such minds, the goal of their happiness seems 
to recede as their pursuit becomes more ardent ; and although en- 
joyment is the ^ summum bonum ' with them, still its undefined 
nature renders it unattainable. Conjoined with this extreme sus- 
ceptibiUty to every species of pleasurable excitement is frequently 
an intellect of singular powers of perception, and of great activity 
and keenness. Hence these men are what are called the geniuses 
of college ; they are men of refined tastes and elegant pursuits, 
with an extensive acquaintance with books, and no small know- 
ledge of men and things in the world. There can be no doubt 
that upon these men nature has bestowed her gifts in greater pro- 
fusion than upon any other class in college, but they lean too 
much for support on a conscious superiority of natural genius ; 
hence without correspondent exertion they lose the advantage 
which they possessed at birth. They present too often the cheer- 
less picture of a mind in ruins — of an intellect, the proper growth 
of which has been checked by the rank weeds which have taken 
away the strength from the soil, and have rendered it a firuitless 
and dreary waste. These men lack not the ambition requisite 
for success in contending for the college honors, but there is a 
want of correct mental habits and training in very many, which 
engenders a strong dislike to a certain kind of mental exertion, 
and which none but a most powerful motive can overcome. 

But if success awaits them not in the study of the college text- 
books, the powers of their intellect are displayed in subjects more 
congenial to their feelings, and in these departments of mental ac- 
tion their labors are by no means barren or fruitless. If these men 
are unable to rattle through page after page of mathematics, or 
make a brilliant show in their recitations on the classics, yet their 
reputation in college as men of hterary knowledge, as conversant 
with the princii^es of correct taste, peeves their power on those 
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subjects in which the efforts of the mind are aided and sustained 
by the exercise of an enthusiastic love of the pursuit itself. They 
love to seek the more quiet and imobtmsive paths of thought, in 
which reflection becomes an irresistible impulse of our nature, and 
its exercise the most delightful of our enjoyments. Hence the 
great majority of our fine writers, of our poets, of our prominent 
society men, possess many of the characteristics of the class to 
which we have alluded. We are well aware that it has long been 
the practice among a certain * clique ' here, to foster the impres- 
sion that these men are mere drones where all else is bustle and 
activity, but we trust that there is still liberality of views enough 
left to discountenance such a wholesale system of condemnation ; 
for we should always remember that nature has not cast every 
mind in the same mould, nor adapted its capacities to the same 
pursuits, and that to a certain class, perhaps the studies to which 
we have alluded are best calculated to promote the great end of 
education. 

Closely allied to the class of which we have spoken, in many 
of their characteristics, is a peculiar geiuis, to which we can give 
no more suitable appellation than that of literary men. There are 
generally perhaps from six to eight in each class, aristocratic in 
their habits and demeanor, strongly conservative in their political 
opinions, and exclusive to the last degree in regard to the company 
with which they associate. There is a native dignity in their 
manner, which, although it may savor at times of fmicalness, be- 
tokens a mind of luxuriant growth, and richly adorned with the 
flowers scattered over the path of knowledge. These men affect 
to criticise learnedly the merits of every poet, philosopher, histo- 
rian, or essayist, who has enriched English literature by his lucu- 
brations, and they give out the fiat of their opinions on these sub- 
jects with a pertinacity and boldness worthy of those who practice 
professionally the 'ungentle craft.' No new book is ushered into 
the world but must pass through the fiery ordeal of their criti- 
cism, and have its merits or demerits fully canvassed. Their nat- 
ural taste for reading and reflection qualifies them more particu- 
larly to act the self-constituted judge, and the solidity of their 
commission seems to be generally recognized by a mutual imder- 
standing, that their approval constitutes the standard of literary 
excellence. 

We might go on at more length to show the other distinctive 
characteristics of this class, and * time would fail us to tell of the 
politicians, the strangely credulous of college, or of the thousand 
other developments of the grand spirit of intellectuality which per- 
vades the atmosphere we inhale. But we must conclude, with a 
hope that these topics will be treated of by abler and better hands, 
and that the interest that belongs to their delineation will be given 
them in a greater degree by others. 

J. 
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STANZAS. 

There have lived men who were their country *8 pride, 

Who lived for her, her monument of glory, 
And when their task was ended, gladly died 

To deck the brightest pages of her story ', 
Their destiny was not their own, but wrought 

Upon their country's fortunes, — it was given 
As from above with highest blessings fraught, 

Being itself the greatest giA of heaven ; 
They fell in all their blossoming honors, ere 
The promised fruit was ripe ; the leaf was sear. 

He who is apt to throw his mind away, 

Wasting in wanton purposes his breath ; 
Incapable of aught but childish play. 

Will fall at length into a living death ; 
Let the vine crawl upon the humid ground. 

It loses all its vigor and its sap ; 
In premature decay its leaves abound. 

Sprinkling with yellow tendrils nature's lap. 
A want of fixedness, of strength confined. 
Will break the vigor of the noblest mind. 

Let a bright mark be taken, which on high 

May serve to fix the balanced mind upon ; 
The Eagle moves the highest, when his eye 

Is turned in stem sereneness on the sun : 
If the mind clings with firmness and with strength 

Upon some great example ; though its height 
And grandeur may perplex him, yet at length 

He'll find the glorious summit in his sight. 
Though first there may be trials and distress, 
A strength of purpose will ensure success. 

Temptations, — trials, greater far than those 

Which press upon us now, were overthrown 
By many on whoso cold ashes lightly grows 

The simple flower which crowns their modest stone ; 
They did their duty and they did no more. 

But what a glorious task was that ; they went 
Like Cincinnatus firom their ploughs to war, 

And made their country's weal their monument, 
Their country's thanks their guerdon, and they fell 
Giving e'en life to her they loved so well. 

They were the gems of nature, brighter far 

Than royal jewels, bright nonentities. 
Which sparkle on the crimsom plume of war. 

And tarnish quickly on th' approach of peace ; 
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No timelled herald welcomed them to birth, 
As pampered sovereigna of a despot's land, 

They came from 'mid the earth to rule the earth ; 
They learned subjection ere they taught command ; 

When they conunandcd, wisdom seemed to guide, 

And victory took her station by their side. 

And let us, while we mourn their loss, rejoice ; 

Rejoice that though their glorious souls are fled, 
That still to ue their sons, their warning voice 

Points out examples from amid the dead ; 
Nor may they pass unheeded ; let us learn 

The noble lesson which they left behind, 
And while we learn it, may our spirits bum 

To follow them with constancy of mind ; 
To follow them, till their high deeds inspire 
Our thoughts and actions with an equal fire. 
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SEA SKETCHES. 
(concluded.) 

THE PIRATE. 



** Farewell ! God knows when we shall meet again. 
I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins. 
That almost freezes up the heat of life." — Romeo and Juliet. 

" A violent suppression of the natural feelings is not the best expedient for obvi- 
ating their injurious effects; and though nothing requires a more vigilant restraint 
than the emotion of anger, the uneasiness of which it is productive, is, perhaps, 
best evaporated by its natural and temperate expression ; not to say that it is a 
wise permiasion in the economy of nature for the repression of injury, and the pre- 
servation of the peace and decorum of society." — Robert Hall, 

None but those who have been miraculously snatched from 
impending death can appreciate the feelings with which we 
rounded Point Icacos, and entered the harbor of Matanzas. But 
two days previous we had taken our supposed farewell of hfe ; 
we could almost feel the assassin's knife at our throats, and the 
lead tearing its burning way through the sinews to the heart's 
blood. A hand unseen had rescued us, and we felt like beings 
just entering upon a new existence. The earth seemed re-cre- 
ated. Nature was arrayed in a new and lovelier dress : the 
zephyrs played softer upon the cheek, and the sky was brighter, 
while the hills of the beauteous isle, breathing forth their spicy 
fragrance) seemed the reflected images of those of a fairer world. 

roh, lu. 10 
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The past flitted across the memory like a painful dream ; — the fu- 
ture embosomed higher hopes and purer deUghts than the heart 
had ever known. Joy there was in every bosom, a proud, exult- 
ing joy ; but not a thought of gratitude trembled in the soul, or 
was embodied in a single action. The sailor can weep over dis- 
tress, and will beggar himself to relieve another ; he will pray 
and promise and vow when death shakes his javelin at him ; but 
once preserved, he never thinks of the past as a lesson for the fu- 
ture, and hurries on in his recklessness, to dance and sing upon 
the verge of a more dangerous precipice. 

* We have cheated the devil out of his due, this time,' said an 
old Jack-tar, as the anchor was let go and the chain rattled through 
the hawse-hole. 

* Dam'd if we hai'nt,' responded the Vermonter, ' but he'll catch 
you yet, old salt, if you don't keep your left eye open.' 

' Blast my old dead-lights if you need fear, for the devil will 
never touch you ; he'd be afraid you'd cheat him out of all his 
property if you were down there with him.' 

* May be so ! I guess I'd be a match for him. This going to 
sea ain't so bad a thing after all, when one gets used to it, as the 
feller said when the barber shaved him with a hand-saw. By 
jingo, I'd like to have one more crack at them fellows that shot 
oflf two of my fingers. I wonder how they liked their scalding ? 
I guess cotton wool will be in demand for a few days to come.' 

Such is a fair specimen of the conversation which followed our 
fortunate escape. In fiuther proof of what I have asserted in re- 
gard to a sailor's generosity and recklessness, I will now sketch 
you, reader, an incident which transpired shortly after our arrival. 

The city of Matanzas, in the island of Cuba, is situated at the 
head of a deep bay, which stretches in from the ocean, and which, 
bending back, conceals the city from the sight of those who ap- 
proach it by water, until they are within three or four miles dis- 
tance. The entrance to the harbor is somewhat difficult, as 
ledges of coral rocks run far out from the shore on either side, 
leaving but a narrow ship channel. In that latitude, the trade 
winds prevail from the north-east, and blow during the day di- 
rectly up the bay. At night these die away, and after a short calm, 
give place to the land breeze which comes in an opposite direc- 
tion. As the entrance to the harbor is so very narrow, it is im- 
possible for a vessel to beat out, and it therefore becomes neces- 
sary to take advantage of the land breeze, and get beyond the 
reefs during the night, before the trade winds set in. 

At about a hawser's length from the Java, was anchored a Port- 
land brig, which had just received her cargo of molasses, and was 
now ready to sail. The yellow fever was, at this time, raging 
violently in Cuba, and the first mate, together with four of the 
crew, were sick, and unable to perform any duty. As the brig's 
complement consisted of only ten persons, Captain Qrozer, her 
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commander, was somewhat miwilling to start with only five able- 
bodied men ; but as his cargo was in demand at home, and his 
instructions were " to sail as soon as possible," he thought it better 
to proceed, with the hope that the sea air would restore the inva- 
lids. As he was an old friend to Captain N , our services 

were volunteered to assist him in getting in liis long-boat, and in 
towing out the brig beyond the ledges. At sun-set we rowed oflf 
to the vessel, and, after having completed all preparation for sailing, 
assisted, at about midnight, in getting out into the bay. As there 
was now sufficient room for beating, when the sea breeze should 
set in, we left him, little thinking of what was so soon to follow. 

I have stated that the bay of Matanzas stretches far into the 
land, and, at a few miles from the harbor, makes a bend of 
nearly seventy degrees. At day-break the brig was seen just 
shooting round this bend, and in a few minutes was out of sight 

Captain N , as usual, went ashore during the forenoon to 

transact his business, leaving me aboard to receive and take ac- 
count of the ca]^o. About the middle of the afternoon I observ- 
ed several boats, belonging to the different vessels in the harbor,* 
rowing off at an unusual speed, and among the rest, I noticed 
that of the Java. As it was not the custom of oiu* captain to 
leave the shore before evening, I was impressed that something 
unusual must have occurred. The cause was soon learnt. About 
two o'clock a carriage drove rapidly into the city, in which were 
two individuals, one of whom was well known as a distinguished 
planter, residing but a few miles distant ; the other was dressed 
in the habiliments of a sailor ; his left arm was confined in a 
sling, while upon the collar and sleeve of his jacket could be 
discovered traces of blood. What was the astonishment of Cap- 
tain N , in recognizing in him the second mate of the brig, 

aboard of which he was the night before. His story was as fol- 
lows. 

Soon after rounding the point to which I have alluded, a small 
fore-topsail schooner was discovered coming out from one of the 
little creeks which abound in the island. As she made directly 
for the brig, fears were entertained that she might be a pirate, 
which, alas, too soon proved to be true. She was commanded by 
one of those niffians, whose motto is, *^dead men tell no tales," 
and many a victim had been murdered by his ruthless hand, 
whom friends had supposed to have been lost in the ocean. The 
brig, being unarmed, was soon captured. Captain Grozer making 
no resistance, as he hoped that when they found there was noth- 
ing valuable aboard, if he did not irritate them, they would suffer 
him to proceed without injury. As the pirates boarded the vessel, 
the second mate was standing by the fore-topsail braces. The 
first person who came over the rail was a tall, muscular man, ap- 
parently an Englishman, by birth, dressed in a suit of stainless 
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white. A pair of enormous whiskers and mustaches, evidently 
false, gave him a terrible appearance. 

* D— n your black soids ! why did'nt you heave to sooner ?' 

were the first words he uttered, and as he spoke, his cutlass came 
down upon the shoulder of the second officer, cutting it to the 
bone. The vessel's papers were then demanded, and the officers 
driven down into the cabin, and the men into the fore-castle, firom 
which places they were soon called up, one by one, and their 
throats cut by these incarnate fiends. While this infernal tragedy 
was being acted, the second mate had concealed himself among 
the cargo in the hold. Here, with a mental agony indescribable, 
heightened too by the pain arising firom his wound, he listen- 
ed to the prayers, the entreaties, the groans of his slaughtered 
shipmates. Captain Grozer suffered last. He plead for life, not 
as one unprepared to die, for he was a pious man, and had made 
the subject of death a familiar one, but his wife, his children, and 
he their only protector and support, — these were his ai^uments, 
for these his supplications. ^ Spare me,' he cried, * oh, spare my 
life ! chain me in a dungeon ! make me your vilest slave ! tor- 
ture me if you will, but oh, let me live for my wife, for my chil- 
dren.' Useless were all prayers to men who had no hearts but 
those long since rendered callous by crime. He died ! his grey 
hairs were stained with a father's blood, and the sea was instaor 
taneously his winding sheet and grave. Search was made for the 
second mate, as he had been missed dimng the massacre, which, 
fortunately, proved imsuccessful. After some time had elapsed, 
during which, by the flapping of the sails, and the cessation of 
conversation on deck he supposed that the miscreants had de- 
parted, he returned upon deck and found himself alone. Horri- 
ble indeed was the sight that deck presented. It flowed with hu- 
man blood, while here and there were scattered fragments of 
flesh hewn from the unhappy victims. Hearing a rush of wa- 
ter, and perceiving by the settling of the vessel that something 
was the matter, he hastened below again, and found that the pi- 
rates had knocked out the lumber port, with the intention of silk- 
ing her. Into this he hastily thrust the now useless bedding, and 
squaring the brig before the wind, endeavored to run her ashore ; 
finding, however, that she continued to settle in the water, he 
constructed a mde raft, upon which he embarked but a few mo- 
ments before the brig went down. The wind and seas soon drift- 
ed him to the shore. Here he was kindly received ; his wound 
was dressed, and soon after he was carried to the city. 

Such was the account given by the only survivor of that most 
horrible massacre. Scarcely had he concluded his story when a 
person on horse-back galloped up to the Exchange, and corrobo- 
rated the statement, having witnessed the capture from the shore ; 
and at the same time announced that two brigs, which for some 
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time had been expected, were outside chased by a schooner, which 
he believed to be the pirate. A consultation was immediately 
held by the captains, as to the possibility of affording the vessels 

some assistance* Captain S , who then commanded the sloop 

Huron, a regular trader between Matanzas and New Orleans, with 
the consent of his consignee, volunteered the use of his vessel to 
go out to the rescue, provided a sufficient number of men and 
suitable armament could be obtained. All, of course, offered their 
own services, together with those of their men. It was then 
agreed that each should repair to his vessel, and with all possible 
despatch bring with him to the sloop all the men and arms he 
could obtain. It was for this purpose, the boats, which I had ob- 
served, came off. In less than an hour from the time this plan 
was adopted, the sloop was underweigh. Captain N , in con- 
sequence of the cargo which was then along-side in lighters, could 
not leave, but deputed to me the charge of our men. Immedi- 
ately upon starting, we proceeded to choose our officers, and to 

arm, station, and instruct ihe crew. Captain L was chosen 

commander ; a man in whose character fear formed no ingredient, 
and the second mate,* who had embarked with us, was our pilot. 
My own hiunble appointment was that of gunner's mate. The 
crew, consisting of seventy men, were all ordered below, with 
the exception of those who were needed to work the vessel. 
Coffee bags, of which, fortunately, there was a small quantity 
aboard, were piled up around the deck, that we might elude sush 
picion, by presenting the appearance of a trader. Our armament 
consisted of seven cannon of various calibres, all double shotted, 
together with a musket and cutlass for each individual; the 
officers, in addition to these arms, being provided with pistols. 

Such was my first and only appearance in character aboard of 
a " man of war." Tnie, we were not in a government vessel ; — 
true, also, our frigate was only a sloop of one hundred and fifty 
tons, yet in the strictest sense of the expression, she was " a man 
of war," and was far better prepared to contend, yes, and to con- 
quer too, in defense of justice, than many a " seventy-four," that 
makes greater pretensions. Nevertheless, it was a rash underta- 
king, and none but sailors would have engaged in it. We had no 
command, no authority to go forth and capture another vessel, 
and were, strictly considered, but pirates ourselves. The flag 
under which we were to fight was " the stars and stripes," but a 
foreigner commanded us, and our crew was com}X)sed of men 
from every nation. Of this, however, we never thought. The 
lives of our fellow beings, and of brothers of the ocean too, were 



* This indiTidual, who appears so often in the sketch, is Captain H , of 

Portsmouth, N. H. He was in the Steam Packet Home, at the time she wad lost, 
and was among the number who were saved. 
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in peril ; and the sailor, as he stands forth in defense of a ship- 
mate, never stops to ask whether he has any authority for his 
course of conduct, or to reflect upon the consequences. It is 
enough that his big soul speaks ; — ^were it the devil he was to 
meet, he would face him. 

The point was soon passed. At a single glance we saw both 
the danger of the stemmost brig, and the timely assistance we 
could render her. She was about three miles distant from us, 
while the pirate was within half of a mile of her, and had we not 
have come out, the Medford would soon have shared the fate of 
the Nestor. Unfortunately for us, so far as related to the immediate 
capture of the pirate, the moment we were seen, he hauled his 
wind and stood directly out to sea. At this we were, of course, 
much surjMised, as he could not have feared a little sloop like 
ours, nor from her appearance could he have suspected our inten- 
tion. Upon our return we learnt the cause. When the plan was 
adopted ashore of proceeding against the schooner, a treacherous 
scoundrel,* who was leagued with the pirates, inmiediately started 
ofl" with the greatest speed to give the alarm to his brother fiends. 
We observed, as we reached the point, a white flag flying upon a 
neighboring hill, but heid no idea that it was in any way con- 
nected with the object of our pursuit. This however was the 
case, and the pirate, although thus informed of our expedition, 
still kept up the chase until we rounded the point, and then, trust- 
ing to the speed of his vessel, altered his course. Our sloop was 
a fost sailer, especially when going " close hauled," and in a very 
short time it was evident, that we not only could keep up with 
the schooner, but that we also gained upon her. The breeze was 
fresh, and we ploughed through the water at no ordinary rate. 
Even the little Huron herself seemed conscious that she was en- 
gaged in a noble cause, rushing forth as the avenger of blood. 
Every bosom was fired for the contest, — ^none thought of the 
danger, or dreamt of the possibility of our own capture. 

* Och ! by the powers !' said a tall brawny Irishman, who, on 
account of his great strength had been appointed conmiander of 
one of the guns, * sure if these water-bastes dint git a good mur- 
thering, then by saint Pathrick may I niver put my shoul in old 
Ireland agin. Jist let me old gmi have a chance to make a bit 
of a spache to ye, honeys, and shell tache ye to come killing in- 
nicint men agin.' 

' Ah, Oui,' said a Frenchman, ' de d — d pirate sail never, by 
Gar, escape to steal any more monish. Ve vill make him laugh 
in de oder side of his teeth and choke his troat up to de yard- 
arnL' 



* This wretch a few months afler, fell down dead in the public street. 
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'I guess as how we'll fix him/ added the green hand ; ' I'll pep- 
per his beans for him, dam me if I don't ; and I reckon I'll make 
him pay up for what the tother feller did to us tother day.' 

We continued during the afternoon to gain upon the pirate, but 
were luiable to overtake him before sunset. He was then about 
two thirds of a mile ahead, and had the day light lasted he would 
soon have felt what sailors can do in the way of punishing. The 
darkness, however, soon shut him out from our sight, and after 
continuing the chase for about an hour, not only did we think it 
useless to proceed any farther, as the pirate might already have 
tacked and now be standing in shore, but owing also to the haste 
in which we had started, there were not provisions aboard suffi- 
cient for so many men. Reluctantly did we decide upon return- 
ing, and it was not without much difficulty that the men were 
persuaded to abandon the chase. The sloop was put off before 
the wind, and we steered for the harbor. Sad indeed was our 
disappointment, that we had been thus foiled in our effort to de- 
stroy the miscreants, and yet the recollection that, beyond doubt, 
we had been the means of rescuing at least one of the brigs, af- 
forded us no small reward for all our trouble. That many on the 
rfiore- were leagued with the pirates was now evident, from 
the signals which were continued to be made. All along the 
hills, for the distance of five miles, bonfires were blazing, for the 
double purpose of serving as a telegraph, according as the num- 
ber was increased or diminished, to inform the pirates whether 
we had returned or not, or for guiding them to a place of ren- 
dezvous. About midnight we reached the point. The sea breeze 
had died away, and the wind was now blowing from the south- 
east During one of the tacks (as we were obliged to beat up) 
while standing in towards the western shore, unfortunately we 
stretched a little too far and groimded upon one of the ledges. 
Here we remained for several hours, and indeed until the next 
forenoon. This fact would not have been introduced but for the 
purpose of sketching an incident which took place while we were 
thus situated. 

After we perceived that nothing could be done to get the sloop 
off until morning, the greater part of us lay down to catch a short 
nap, a watch having been appointed who could awaken all hands 
in case of an emergency. Just before the day dawned a sail was 
observed at a short distance beating in, and so far as she could be 
distinguished, appeared to be a foretopsail schooner. The watch 
therefore thought that this might be the pirate, who had perhaps 
been informed of our situation and was now coming to attack us 
while lying at such disadvantage. As the sloop was aground aft, 
her bow, being afloat, had swung directly off from the shore. But 
few of our guns therefore could be brought to bear againt the en- 
emy with any effect, while he could choose his distance and rid- 
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die us at his pleasure. All hands were immediately called and 
every preparation for defense made. Two of the gims were 
pointed over the hows and the coffee bags piled up as a breast- 
work, behind which we might protect ourselves from the fire of 
the enemy. The suspicious craft, in the meanwhile, had tacked 
and was now standing off into deeper water. 

* Stand by, my good fellows,' said our commander, ' and let us 
see who this stranger may be. On the next tack he will just 
about reach the sloop, and should he manifest any intention of 
troubling us, be ready to meet him. I will hail the vessel twice 
as she approaches, and should no answer be given at the second 
time, let fly every thing you have. Give no quarter, my men, for 
you will receive none.' 

Unluckily, our courage had been screwed up to the sticking 
point merely to be screwed down again. The schooner was 
soon observed standing in towards the shore. Every man was 
on his knees behind the coffee bags, with his musket pointed over 
them, ready for the conunand to fire. Nearer and still nearer she 
approached in perfect silence, save the splashing of the water unr 
der her bow, and the deep breathings of our men. 

* Ship ahoy,' said Captain L. 

No answer was returned. Every man cocked his musket and 
took a surer aim. The match was almost in contact with the 
priming of the cannon when the captain again shouted, 

' Ship a-h-o-y ?' 

'H-o-l-l-o!' echoed across the waters. 

* What schooner is that ?' 

* The Diamond from New Orleans.' 

Immediately the vessel rounded up in the wind, and as she fell 
off on the other tack we were satisfied that our adventiure was at 
an end. 

VALEDICTORY. 

" Thus far with rough and all unable pen. 
The feeble authoi hath pursued the story ; 
In little room confining noble men, 
Mangling by starts the full course of their story." — SktJupmre. 

Reader! in these few sketches I have attempted, but very 
feebly, to portray for thee some of the peculiar features in the 
character of a sailor. Those incidents have been selected in 
which I have personally been interested, as affording me the 
power of delineating from experience. If I have introduced my- 
self too often, do not, I crave thee, brand me as an egotist. My 
motive has been a good one, viz., that I might present thee with 
sketches from real life. If I have failed not merely to please but 
also to instruct, I pray thee forget that which I have written and 
forgive my folly. If I have succeeded, grant me thy kind benison. 
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YOUTH. 

I DO not know that I should think 

It altogether folly, 
To sit and waste a UttJe ink, 
That I am on youth's farthest brink. 

And somewhat melancholy. 

Perhaps, indeed, *tis wrong to grieve, 

That life is flying by us ; 
But yet — be call'd upon to leave 
The land to which our warm hearts cleave — 

Hang me ! if it don't try us. 

Youth ! what a lovely land it is ! 

How many a sweet stream bounds us ! 
It is the poor heart's Paradise — 
A planet blfnking in the skies. 

When eve is dropping round us ! 

It hangs afar, and shining on — 

He's mad that will not borrow 
One sweet ray from its cresset throne, 
And hoard it, when his heart is lone, 
To gild each sad to-morrow. 

There are our boyhood's follies — there ! 

And memory such discloses. 
There are the times we learned to swear. 
And kick, and pull each other's hair ! 

There too, the bloody noses ! ! 

And there are other ones than they — 

Love's vows ! first made and spoken ; 
And fond dreams of an after day- 
Hush, memory ! hush thy funeral lay. 
For vows first made and — broken. 

And there, ambition's rocket dreams — 

Alas ! they're bright no more : 
Like dead flowers cast upon the streams. 
Which— seeming fresh — the traveler deems 
Worthless, when brought to shore. 

And there are forty other things 

Which ne'er alas ! will come back. 

ril only say, their memory brings 

About as many bitter stings, 

As one strong man can stom — ach 
TOL. III. 11 
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VVhicIi, put together, make mc sad. 

Now do not call it folly ; 
For poets have, and ever had, 
The right to be both mad and glad. 

And to be melancholy. 

We all stand on time's awful shore ! 

F^arth's joys are woo'd — not won 
The winds awake, the waters roar — 
A few brief days, and life is o'er — 

Ere life is well begun \ 

Yale College. 



ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 

No. IV. 

{Being princijmUy descriptions of Ancient Medals, ^., translated from the Latin.) 

VENERIS PAPiiiA TEMPLUM. — {Incis. in Josptde rubra.) 

" It is fabled that Vcniis after her birth amid the waves of the 
sea, was wafted first to Cythera, and afterwards to ancient Pa- 
phos on the island of Cypnis. On the former island she was wor- 
shiped in a small town called Golgoi ; but when Agapenor built 
New Paphos, a temple was dedicated to her there. Near this tem- 
ple flowed nnq)irjg ifiFQdeig vvfi(pijioy vJo*^ ; — a Stream which witnes- 
sed the espousals of Venus and Adonis. Amathus likewise built 
a temple to Venus in Cypnis, whence she is called Amathusia by 
Ovid and on various coins. The image of Paphian Venus is said 
to have resembled a white pyramid, which accords with the de- 
scription given of it by Tacitus,* and generally accredited. His- 
tory informs us that no rain ever fell in the court of the temi^e of 
this divinity, where were nourished her sacred doves, which upon 
some coins are incorrectly changed to bees. Torches (as in this 
gem) were continually burning before the altar, the insignia of 
Nymphs and other attendants of Venus, and even of the God- 
dess herself. Paphian Venus was worshiped elsewhere thaa in 
Cyprus." 

The fable concerning the birth of Venus is supposed simply to 
mean, that her worship was introduced into tliis island from 
abroad; most probably from Phoenicia. This may be inferred 
from the account given by Tacitus, who, after observing, " Deam- 
que ipsam, conceptam mari, hue adpulsam," adds, *' sed scientiam 

* Hist. Lib. 9, Cap. 3. 
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artumque Hanispicum adcitam; et Cilicem Tamiram intuli^se." 
Now this Cilex was a son of the king of PhoBnicia. Historians 
differ respecting the founder of Paphos ; but they all agree that 
the city was built about the time of the Trojan war. With the 
fable of Venus and Adonis perhaps all are famihar, since it has 
been wrought upon by the master hand of Shakspeare, whose ex- 
hibition of the ardent love of Venus for Adonis, and of her par- 
oxysms of grief at his death cannot be siu*passed. The poet has 
happily availed himself of the ancient superstitions in the conclu- 
ding stanzas. 

" She bows her lioad the ncw-spning flowor to smell, 
Comparing it to lior Adonis' breath : 
And says within her bosom it Khali dwell, 
Since he himself is reft from her by death. 
She crops the stalk, and in the breach appears 
Green dropping sap, which she compares to tears. 



Thus weary of the world, away she hies, 
And yokes her silver doves; by whose swift aid. 
Their mistress mounted through the empty skies. 
In her light chariot quickly is convey 'd ; 
Holding their course to Paphos, where their queen 
Means to immure herself, and not be seen." 

HERCULES POMARICS. 

" Hercules is here represented as resting from his twelfth labor, 
after he had brought away in triumph the golden apples from the 
gardens of Hesperides. The fable is too well known to need 
repetition. Mythologists differ as to tlie situation of these gar- 
dens ; some contending that they were in the vicinity of a colony 
planted by Claudius Caesar, which, according to Virgil and Pliny, 
was Tingis, a city of Mauritania and the seat of king Antrous ; 
whilst others assign to them various locations. Pliny asserts that 
the abode of the three Nymphs was in hither Africa, and Ptolemy 
in his geography, is equally confident that it was in Cyrenaica, 
near the city of Berenice. Diodorus Siculus numbers the slaugh- 
ter of the Dragon which guarded the apples, among the last labors 
of Hercides, though other writers have not followed the same 
order of enumeration. This seizure of the golden apples when 
divested of fabulous incidents, becomes a matter of history. Her- 
cules was a merchant of Egypt or Phoenicia, who in voyaging 
reached the land of the Hesperides, where he obtained a golden 
Jleece of transcendent beauty, having first slain Draco, the attend- 
ant shepherd. In the medal Hercules is seen with tlie fruit in 
his hand, reclining against a rock and supporting himself with his 
club of olive wood. TJiis representation signifies a stiite of repose 
after toil, and is therefore an appropriate device for sepulchral 
monuments." 
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Hercules performed his labors at the command of Eurystheus, 
to whom he was made subject by the will of Jupiter. The true 
position of the gardens of the Hesperides is yet uncertain ; though 
all agree that they were in the north of Africa. Those who care 
to investigate the subject, would do well to consult " Dr. Butler's 
Atlas of Ancient Geography." The word 3/^Xof, which occurs in 
the fable, may mean either an apple or a sheep ; and this ambi- 
guity has given rise to the different opinions which have been 
alluded to in the foregoing translation. The writer has forborne 
in this, as in other instances, to translate whatever remarks might 
prove uninteresting to the generality of readers. The character 
of Hercules is well exhibited in the play of Alccstis. 

PASTOR. 

" A shepherd is here seen leaning upon his crook and piping for 
his flock. His instrument consists not, as is usual, of seven but 
of nine reeds. Many su})pose him to be Apollo Nomius who, ac- 
cording to the fable, tended the flocks of Admetus, king of Tlies- 
saly. Hence Ovid in his "Metamorphoses," (Lib. IL verse 682,) 
thus speaks of this god — 

* lUud erat tcmpus, quo tc Pastoria ppllis 
Tcxlt, onusquo fuit baculus Rylvestris olivae.* 

During his moments of leisiu^, Apollo is said to have invented 
either the lute or harp, or both." 

The surname Nomius, is by some derived from Nfi>w, i. e. paseo, 
in allusion to his pastoral oflice, and by others, from Nomos, as in- 
dicative of his musical talents. In the play of Alcestis, Apollo, 
who is the fiist character introduced, makes mention of his ser- 
vice to Admetus, and of the kind treatment which he experien- 
ced at the hand of his master. 

SERAPis 8£u NiLvs. — (lucis. tJi Comcola.) 

" The learned have often been perplexed in their attempts to 
unravel the mysteries which are involved in the devices of the 
Egyptians. This singular gem is one of that numerous class, the 
interpretation of whose superscriptions is ambiguous ; for the fig- 
ure upon it may represent either Serapis or Nilus, and these are 
sometimes confounded with Osiris and Sol. The long, crispy 
hair, and the stiflf, uncouth beard, accord well with the supposed 
appearance of Serapis and of Jupiter Ammon. The head is cov- 
ered with a singular ornament shaped as a basket, which is woven 
of an herb which derived its name from Serapis, and was thought 
sacred to that divinity ; its wonderful medicinal power is men- 
tioned by Pliny in his Natural History. Some suppose, however, 
that Nilus only is represented in this gem, which conjecture is 
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allowable, inasmuch as Nilus was the Jupiter of the Egyptians, 
and, (according to ancient theology,) the given of all wealth, and 
especially of that which sprang from the rivers, whose beneficial 
effects the husbandmen continually witnessed. Perhaps the 
crown is composed of river reeds or of palm, with which Apule- 
ius, in describing the pomp of Isis, says that the head of that god- 
dess was crowned. ^ Decora corona vinccrat, PalmsB Candidas 
foliis in modimi radionun prosistentibus.' It is possible also, 
that the wreath is made of the leaves of the Lothus, a plant 
growing in marshes, and belonging to the genus lileaceous ; at 
least, we should thus infer from its flower, although we cannot 
deteraune frem ancient monuments, what was the form of the 
Lothus, since it was varied according as the wreath was placed 
upon the head of Isis, Osiris, Harpocrates, Canopus, and other 
divinities, or of kings and queens, in imitation of tliem. The 
most plausible conjecture, however, concerning this radiating 
CTowu is, that it is peculiar to Sol, and was conferred upon the 
Etniscan and Roman divinities, after the example of Egyi)t.^' 

The foregoing discussion uix)n the nature of the crown worn 
by the divinity represented in the medal, affords an instance of 
the great difficulty of interpreting Egyptian devices. Yet almost 
every obstacle to such investigations has been surmounted by the 
indefatigable ChampoUion, and by those kindred spirits whose la- 
bors excite such admiration and surprise. These learned investi- 
gators have opened a volume of facts which alike instnict and 
entertain ; they have unravelled the mysteries of hieroglyphics, 
and shed a lustre upon the page of Egyptian history. The toils 
which they endured can only be equalled by the satisfaction of 
having traced the progress of science from its cradle through all 
the successive stages of its existence. Those who cannot have 
access to the works of Dr. Young and ChampoUion, may be in- 
terested in reading an accoimt of their labors contained in the 
Christian Spectator, Vol. IX., No. 1. 

If the writer may hazard an opinion upon the subject of the 
medal, it is that Nilus and Sol were the same divinity, and that 
Sol would naturally be represented with a radiant crown. The 
Egyptians in selecting the river Nile as an object of worship, 
would doubtless regard its most prominent characteristic ; i. e. its 
periodical inundations, since it is these which occasion the fertility 
of the soil. But when do these occur ? At the time of the an- 
nual rains, when the solar influence is greatest in that region. 
The cause of these rains is thus philosophically explained by the 
celebrated Abyssinian traveler, Mr. Bmce. " The air is so much 
rarefied by the smi, diu-ing the time he remains almost stationary 
over the tropic of Capricorn, that the winds, loaded with vapors, 
rush in upon the land from the Atlantic on the west, the Indian 
Ocean on the east, and the cold Southern Ck;ean beyond the Cape. 
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Thus a great quantity of vapor is gathered as it were into a fo- 
cus ; and) as the same causes continue to operate during the pro- 
gress of the sun northward, a vast train of clouds proceeds from 
south to north, which are sometimes extended much farther than 
at other periods. In April, all the rivers in the south of Abyssinia 
begin to swell ; in the begiiming of June they are all fuU, and 
continue so while the sun remains stationary in the tropic of Can- 
cer." The waters of the river are observed to reach their tnax^ 
iinum at intervals of about 365 days. It is natural that the Egyp- 
tians should have connected the rise of the river with a certain 
influence of the su7i, and have worshiped the satne agent under 
the diflerent titles of Nilus and Sol. 



EPILEGOMENA. 

Thanksgiving-day. Glorious New England ! Land of mountain and of flood ! 
home of brave men and bonnie lasses, how does imagination delight to revel amid 
t!ie homely happiness and fireside joys of this thy anniversary. Let men talk as 
they will about Yankee 'cutencss and wooden nutmegs, show us on the world's 
face a people more moral, more frugal, more industrious than New Englanders, 
and we'll believe that the age of miracles has come again. Show us a people 
where virtue is more respected, religion better cherished, intelligence more difilii- 
Bed, and we'll resign all pretensions to clairvoyancey and sink again into the hum- 
ble " individual." From the Green Mountains of Vermont to the Madawaska set- 
tlement, firom New Hampshire Hills to Point Judith, from extremest south to 
most distant north, and from remotest east to western limits. New England is the 
same— the same in all the fine characteristics of a great people, in all the manly 
sentiments of a free nation, the same in perseverance, the same in fortitude, the 
same in independence. 

But to thee. Land of Steady Habits ! to thee, Mother of States ! to thee, good 
old Connecticut, do our praises most belong. Go where you will, in the old world 
or the new, at Pekin or on the Oregon, at London or at Downingville, amid sav- 
age wilds or cultivated scenes, you'll find it always true, that *' where two or 
three are gathered together there will be a Connecticut man among them." You 
find him pioneering our population along the western prairies, and axing his way 
to the Pacific, with a rapidity that discomposeth somewhat the sober calculations 
of political economists. Your genuine Yankee is ever on the qui vire, ever ready 
to speculate in stocks or to *' swop" jack-knives, to ^' do chores" or run fi)r Con- 
gress, in short, tlicre is nothing he will not turn his hand teit, provided it is a law- 
ful way of adding to his peculium. But if its " agin the law," or if ** Deactn^ 
Holdfiist wouldn't like it," or if" Miss Thankful Bump would turn up her nose at 
him," why then, heaven save the mark, there is no argumeut powerful enough to 
cut the Gorgian knot of love, law, and theology. Your Yankee in all his migra- 
tions, adapteth himself to the people among whom he is, — he liveth at Rome as 
the Romans do, — he secmeth like a man prepared at the slightest warning to 
'< pull up stakes" and '^move west." He afi^ecteth not the rich lowlands and 
lovely intervales of the cautious, plodding Dutchman, he iodulgcth not himself 
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Gke the pegnarMnr H%n«iui. ia &rnl MT-yrii'>r-e»> bf » »x ^t^b Lk« T-v'«r 
** \taa aad slippn«4 ' M cm t u mr. to das^pdiT* oTtterv :«» Af-^-^ ^^^ IM ~ licii &*- 
tHtie toe." DOT aaoketk be ktt traj Tlvwfii id* Lke tb< Mrrr ^^mmuMi 

b a t be if at an riirf aad aa^r ali carer ■mafu, ~ ibe 
compfcbeaflbie aelf ; tbe man wnboei a HMide-l aad vit^-^c: 

But ve are strajiBc KWMvLax fivca -:<:r rApit:-'4i. aiih>k«c<^ :i>< utW briaf* at 
OBCC befiiR ■■ tibe people vbo orip&ak^ iLn- oiwerr&Dcv. Ii » a rvLc oT bv-fivMie 
•■d 6r diffierent timrt — a rcmaaAt otf" tbe irv^a m^a of an irua a^e — tbe be«r>k>o« 
of pMCeiitT — tile luk berv««a tbe prMcot aod tbe patft, whicb bri^* beiwe as 
tbe wortbiea of ocber darf — Cipuiii* Churrb and Scaikdub. Sir Hanr Va»e« R<^r 
WilbaaH. Matber. Wintbrop, in gn^v &ce# and ticbt fmall rkHbe*. a bible ie ooe 
band and a svotd in tbe ocber. prepared to w:a«e a #pifinxal varfuv ajEaiiu4 benrbm 
and Quaker*, and to enforre tbeir belief hx tbe mild and |vrs«asve [«w«n of 
coldsieel. 

There are manj in tbia age of utility wbo ridicale old £uii:v>ned rostoau^ merely, 
because time ba« endeared and coo*ecrated ibem to tbe b<[>aru of tbe pr<^p)v w b« re 
ther are fiiund to exist. Sbort tigbte^l cmm k^mo pbilocK«pber» are tbey v%bo irouid 
deprive a people of tbeir bolidays. when Labor ihn>«$ a^ide his rustic garb and 
Appc'in arrayed in tbe farmeats of mirth and jollity — when Carp sflHwcbs his 
wiinilcd front and weaiv tbe placid brow of Happine«« — when Sorrow casts off* 
ber trappings of woe. and appears bedecked with the smiles of merriment — when 

Quips and Cranks and wanton wiles. 
Nods and Becks and wreathed smiles, 
Soch as hang on Hebe'» cheek. 
And lore to live in dimple sleek, 

mle tbe boar, giving dull Time the go-by. brightening the chains of ancient 
friendship, and tightening the cords of domestic loTe. 

But as all that is mortal contains a mixture of earthy particle. — as happinew is 
never found unalloyed in our world. — so here, a consideration forces itM.'lf upon 
the humane man, whose weight reflection serves only to increase. Shadt^s of dc> 
parted turldes ! Spirits of untimely chickens, untimely nipped i' the e^^ shell ! 
Ghoats of alaugfatered swine ! Eidolons of immolated geose ! Manon of ncriti- 
eial ducks ! will ye not all rise up, and in one general and harmonious concert 
proclaim^ ye bens, ** a murder most finti and most unnatural.*' will ye not, O 
ducklings, hiss your fuaektrUs into the ears of your thoughtless destroyers, and 
you, objects of our first and longest attachment, to whose rrcoUection and whoso 
virtues we cling with all the tenacity of a first love, you, tender juveniles of the 
porcine genua, will ye not " sit heavy on their souls to-morrow !" — Horrtsco rrf" 



CMUge PeriodiaJs. — Since our last number, there have appeared above our lit- 
erary horizon two new College periodicals, shedding their lustre, the one over hy- 
perborean Dartmouth, and the other over quiet Amherst. The fi>rmer purports to 
be published by a club, and is entitled the " Scrap Book,** the other, ** fudH r»^- 
mfmhu Harm ColUgUtmx/' They are both well got up as far as typo and papt^r 
are concerned, and the matter is as good as could be expected. Wc alwayn hail 
with pleasure the advent of such Magazines, because they indicate a g<*neral dif- 
fusion of the literary spirit, and a desire to elevate the standard of taste. Wo 
wish them both long life and a good subscription littt. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The *' E»fiay/' hy " Cloon/' is unavoidably deforred. — by mittake delajed till tO0 
lato Rir inflertion in this number, but Khali appear in our next. 

*' Happinem/' by ** Colin/' possesHos some merit, — but the subject is w trilf 
tliat nothing new can bo Raid of it. 

" Modem Liberty," by ** P." is respectfully declined. 

" J. F. Cay," appears to us too prolifir. His details might be interciting to hioi- 
self and those with him, but could hardly bo so to the general reader. 

The " Reviow" which wo were favored with, partakes too much of theWTi^ 
character. The piece it criticises has received several favorable notices, sad dk 
though we claim to be independent enough to form an opinion for ourselves, still 
w^e had rather not add our solitary mite to the opposite scale,— ebove all, in the 
case of a youthful author. 

In the essay upon '' Enthusiasm," in our last, thes entence beginning with 'To 
the exaggerated,* and ending with 'genius,* should have been printed with quota* 
tion marks. 

" F." is accepted, — shall appear licroaftcr. 

" S n" is accepted, — shall appear herc;after. 

*• Manly Modesty," by " Diseipulus," shall appear hereafter. 

We give place to the following as the " first buddings of J. D.'s podie 
genius." 

Messrs. EtUtors: — With extreme reluctance would I fear the rejection of these ■ 
verses — the first buddings of my poetic genius. The gratification I should receive 
upon seeing my lines in print, in a place however humble, would siifiiciontly com- , 
pensate me for the trouble they have occasioned. Do please, Gentlemen, publish 
them. Yours, J. D. 

With strides gigantic, and on eagle wing. 
How genius takes her flight, I fain would sing, 
A flashing burst of heaven*s etherial fire 
Now strikes upon me, while 1 touch the lyre. 

And while I dip my pen within the horn, 
Gnint me to be insensible to foppish scorn ; 
Boldly to whiz like lightning through the skies, 
And gain, at length, the poet laureates prize. 

I clap my saddle on Pegasus' back, 

And by the sun's bright stern I keep my track. 

And now th* effulgence of my red mustaches, 

Aurora brings and burns the snow to ashes. J. I>. • 
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DUTIES OF THE AMERICAN STATESMAN. 

IjIBEBty, morality, and intelligence, must advance unitedly in 
the great enterprise of reforming the world. Our country is the 
chosen abode of the former, and we may hope will become the 
scene of the happy influence of the heaven descended trio. Mo- 
L nlity is not yet sufficiently entertained by our citizens, to exert 
its legitimate influence upon our government, or upon the world : 
but it is fondly anticipated by the friends of liberty and human- 
ity, that a more general dissemination of intelligence will awaken 
our countrymen to a full sense of its need, and to vigorous exer- 
tions for its acquisition. 

The eyes of the whole human race seem directed to our nation 
■8 the pioneer in the cause of liberty. Founded by men devoted 
IP science and religion, sustained through an age of weakness by 
an enterprising and intelligent people, our country has arrived at 
the proud eminence of an independent nation, acknowledging no 
imperial sway, claiming freedom as its guardian, our God as its 
Mily Sovereign. With us distinction of rank has no existence — 
poverty can reduce no one to subjection — wealth exalt no one to 
power. From what better source could a pure influence originate, 
or to whom could an oppressed world better direct their supplica- 
tions, than to such a people ? 

Let then the statesmen of our land first turn their attention to 

the condition of our own people. Let them purify the fountain, 

that the stream may become pure, of which so many are greedily 

** partaking. Let them disseminate universally among our citizens 

exalted moral and political sentiments. 

The condition of our government requires, that the influence of 
these great powers should be combined, to sustain our republican 
system. The influence of morality upon governments, and espe- 
cially upon free govenmients, has not been sufficiently regarded. 
If we would profit by the examples of other republics, which have 
for a time borne the semblance of freedom, we should observe the 

TOL. III. 13 
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want of moral principle, as the rock on which many of them have 
split. Although guided by men distinguished for their talents 
and their genius, if they trusted to the wisdom of man alone, and 
rejected the immutable principles of high heaven, their fate was 
soon sealed. Selfishness soon gained the ascendency over public 
spirit, and liberty became a license for every vicious indulgence. 
Every thing which gave to society its charms, to social intercourse 
its pleasures, was lost, and the dreariness of desolation swept firom 
their land the last vestige of happiness and prosperity. Experi- 
ence fully sanctions the sentiment, that " the permanence of pub- 
lic happiness depends upon the integrity of public morals." 

But morality should be intimately associated with exalted polit- 
ical principles. In a democracy it is necessary that the people 
generally understand the principles of their government. Without 
this knowledge, they do not take that interest in the affairs of 
government, which is requisite to the maintenance of their free- 
dom. A fatal apathy comes over them, from which they are not 
aroused, until the sliackles of tyranny are effectually fastened upon 
them. Arbitrary power never effects the complete subjection of a 
nation by one fell effort ; but by gradual advances, continually 
lulling the people with the syren strains of happiness and prosper- 
ity, until it finally encloses them within its fatal meshes, and se- 
cures the unresisting victims. Should pure political information 
be universally disseminated among the inhabitants of a demo- 
cratic government ; should they be able to judge judiciously con- 
cerning subjects of pubUc interest ; a vigilance would be continu- 
ally kept up, which would guard the people from the insidious 
designs of demagogues or foreign despots. Let the inhabitants of 
our country fully appreciate the worth of their Uberties — the in- 
estimable value of their political privileges ; and let them feel that 
the responsibility rests upon them, of deciding whether those 
rights and privileges shall be possessed by the whole human race, 
in future ages, or shall perish through their negligence — and 
where is the American citizen, who would not shed his life-blood, 
were it necessary, in the defense of our principles ! 

Oiu" representative system removes the direction of the gorem- 
ment too far from the immediate charge of the people, to secure a 
universal dissemination of political knowledge. Although it is a 
system of which America may well be proud, which is admirable 
*]n itself and useful in its consequences, yet it turns the attention 
of the people too much from jninciples to men, and leads them to 
confide too implicitly in the wisdom and integrity of their repre- 
sentatives^ A general understanding of the principles of our gov- 
ernment would soon dispel the evil consequences of this error, and 
arouse every man to noble exertion in the acquisition of political 
knowledge ; as each person is subject to be entrusted with the 
vast responsibility of the representative of a free people. The 
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founders of our government prepared a system for an enlightened 
nation, the value of which will never be fully appreciated until 
the dawn of universal intelligence. Then, when exalted political 
sentiments, supported and tempered by moral principle, are enter- 
tained by each of our citizens, shall democracy arrive at the acme 
of perfection, and advance in triumph throughout the world. 

That our people are at present as moral and intelligent as those 
of any other nation, cannot for a moment be doubted ; but that 
they might be far more so, is equally true. Their political infor- 
mation, instead of springing from the clear fountain of historical 
truth and philosophy, originates in the filthy source of party cor- 
ruption. The ephemeral productions of unprincipled editors exert 
a far greater influence, than the disquisitions of Milton, of Sidney, 
and a host of other political writers of ancient and modem days, 
whose works bear the stamp of wisdom and pure philanthropy. 
The frequent riots which take place among the lower classes of 
our large towns, are sure evidences of a want of principle among 
them, and also proofs of the necessity of integrity and virtue, for 
the maintenance of pubUc order and security. 

Even among the yeomanry of our land, there is not that high 
sense of morality, which befits men, who are entrusted with a 
participation in the government of their country. Were all our cit- 
izens conscious of the great responsibility that rests upon them, of 
the vast influence which our country is destined to exert upon the 
future condition of man ; the apathy which is now so general, 
would soon be dissipated, and enterprise and activity, such as 
characterized our pilgrim fathers, would soon exalt our nation still 
higher on the scale of political worth. The pulpit, the bar and 
the rostrum, should all be eloquent in arousing the people to noble 
action ; and our conmion schools, academies and colleges, should 
inculcate those primary principles, upon which our government 
and the hopes of the whole hiunan family are based. The public 
press, that powerful engine of good or evil to a nation, according 
as it is wielded by a virtuous or dissolute hand, should be restored 
by a vigorous effort of our citizens, from the base purposes to 
which it has been prostituted, and be again rendered the medium 
of valuable intelUgence. Without this aid, an effectued check 
will be presented to all exertions for the dissemination of worthy 
moral and poUtical sentiments : with it, the productions of the 
statesman, conceived in the closet, might speed with almost the 
velocity of light to the remotest limits of our land, and their worth 
be fully appreciated, as well by the woodsman on the western 
confines of our territory, as by the man of wealth in tvs urban 
palace. By these means the standard of morality and political in- 
formaticm would soon be exalted among our citizens, so that our 
system of self-government would be fixed upon the firmest foun- 
and receive the unqualified admiration of the humM race. 

S— w. 
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LOVE'S HOME. 

Oh Love, where dwellest thou ? doth morning sun 

Enfold thee in his burning drapery, 

Or evening star when bidding earth good night, 

Turn in its look of purity on thee ? 

Do laughing zephyrs bear thee in their bosom, 

As their merry voices swell and mingle 

'Mid the forest trees, making melody 

Most wild yet beautiful ? Or is thy home 

'Within the wave that ripples on the shore, 

And chants its nightly serenade to woo 

The moon's soft beams ? With spring-flowers dwellest thou, 

Ettthron'd upon their petals drinking in 

The young bee's kiss P Do mermaids wind their tresses 

Round thy form and lull thine eyes to slumber, 

As sweetly on their coral harps they sing 

Thy lullaby ? Or doth the tempest steed 

When leaping 'mid the storm from cloud to cloud. 

Thy guiding hand obey ? Say ! where 's thy home ? 

And can'st thou ask, vain mortal, where's my home? 
My palace 1 have rear'd in woman's heart ; — 
'Tis there I stop and fold my weary wings, 
And in her strong affections nestle, like 
Weary bird amid a bed of roses. 
Thau'lt find me ther§f 



STORY OF AN ATOM. 

I SAT one cold winter night in my room at No. 20, Rue de la 
Yigne — a cheerful fire was burning in the grate, and wax candles 
diffused a mild light around. I had but just returned from a long 
journey — a storm was raging without, and altogether I felt rather 
lonely, though I was right glad to be at home once more. In 
thinking what I should do to amuse myself, I cast my eyes on 
the well polished mahogany table beside me, but there was nought 
to mar its brightness save one solitary speck of dust. With the 
instinctiire nicety of one who has nothing to do, I raised my hand 
to remove it, when I heard a tiny, dry cough, like that of a person 
regaining his voice after a long silence, followed by a conclu- 
sive — ahem ! Presently a little voice, so soft indeed that had it 
not been very clear and distinct I cotdd not have heard it, met 
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my ear. I was so much astonished that I forgot my purpose of 
disturbing the dust, and it was well that I did. ' My dear Miss,' 
said the Uttle voice, ^ pray don't look at me, for I can't bear to be 
stared at — ^I am the grain of dust you see, and if you will look 
away, I will tell you some of my adventures ; I have Icxig wished 
for an opportunity of relating them, but never until now has my 
wish been gratified. But promise first not to look at me, for it 
disconcerts me so.' I accordingly gave my promise, not a little 
surprised at the remarks of my testy companion. 

^ I am of honorable descent,' continued the grain of dust, ' for 
my parents resided at the time of my birth on a regalia of jewels 
belonging to the king of Spain. While yet in my earliest infancy, 
I was torn by the rude hand of a lapidary from my hamiy home, 
and, with my mother, consigned to the four winds of heaven. 
We were wafted for some time together on a gentle south wind 
over the sunny land of old CastiUa, until my dear parent, pessine 
unawares into an extremely rarefied current of air, suddenly left 
me, and ascended so swiftly that she was soon out of sight, and 
I was left alone to wend my way at venture through the world. 
After some hours journey ' on the wings of the wind,' I passed 
over the countries of Spain and France, and came in sight of the 
British channel, where lay a packet ship just on the point of start- 
ing from Calais harbor for the English coast. I here took the 
advantage of a downward current of air, to alight on the velvet 
collar of a gentleman, just as he was stepping on board the vessel. 
We soon left the shore far behind, and after about twelve hours' 
passage arrived safely at Dover. My patron speedily bespoke a 
conveyance to London, and, after driving some time, we came in 
sight of that busy metropolis. As we approached it, my eyes 
w^ere dazzled and my ears stunned with the sights and noises 
round me. Prom every part of the great city lamps were gleam- 
ing, and vehicles of all sizes and every description were hurrying 
to and fro. Men, women and children thronged the streets, and 
every gradation of voice, from the stentorian shout of the old 
clothes-man to the lamentable whine of the weaned infant, saluted 
my ears. I was soon wearied of such confusion, and setting down 
comfortably in my resting place I indulged in a sound nap. How 
long I remained in this situation I know not, but suddenly my 
slumbers were arrested by a blow on my head, which made every 
bone in my body ache for some days. I opened my eyes in order 
to ascertain the reason of this sudden concussion, aiM beheld a 
man standing near me with my host's travelling coat in one hand 
and a brush in the other. As for me, I had been forcibly ejected 
by him from my berth, and thrown on a white kid glove which 
was lying on a toilet table. From what I have since learned 
experimentally in high life, I was then in the dressing-room of 
an exquisite (k the fint order — a youth of high rank, but one who 
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vor8hiiq)ed, with all his little soul, at the shrine of ftshioD. I 
was mightily amused, you may be sure, at the operations 1 wit- 
nessed iu my new situation. At the time of my awaking, I found 
my master (for so I designated him) standing before a large minor, 
nearly dressed, and evidently preparing for some gay assembly. 
First a coat of the finest texture and formed on the latest model, 
was carefully put on, and his lordship's valet, taper in hand, moved 
like a satelUte in a most eccentric orbit around him, to see that no 
wrinkles sullied the fair proportions of his outer man. Then by 
a most dextrous ilourisli of a brush, which adorned his rigiit 
hand, a graceful and becoming curve was given to the curlmg 
locks upon his brow. At last, the white gloves on which I lay, 
and to which I clung with all my strength, (for I had a mind to 
see the world,) were seized and drawn with the air of a connois- 
aeur in such matters, upon liis lordship's extended fingers. A 
snowy cambric handkerchief, which exhaled fragrance Hbh and 
near, was consigned to its receptacle, and thus arrayed, the dandy 
nobleman and myself entered a carriage and drove at an aristo- 
cratic pace through several fine streets at the west end of London. 
When at last the veliicle, after sundry delays and stoppings, drew 
up at the place of destination, we alighted, and I was struck with 
the novelty of the scene presented. Before me was a spacious 
and elegant mansion, with marble steps leading to its entrance. 
We ascended these and passed into a long gallery which seemed 
to my unaccustomed sight to contain all that was beautiful in art 

' Rich paintings, whose subjects appeared to be starting into 
life, glowed in a mellow light, and white marble statues singly 
and in groups, gleamed from amid the dark crimson drs^ry which 
covered the sides of the apartment. I could have istayed there a 
week nor have grown weary of admiring ; but it was apparently 
no new sight to my master who passed iimnediately through the 
gallery, and entered a spacious hall. Here festoons of flowers 
adorned the walls, and wax tapers whose light was given back a 
hundred fold from crystal reflectors, flashed on my eyes. I heard 
the most enchanting music. The fairest and noblest ladies of the 
land were moving in the dance, accompanied by as many gentle- 
men, who were almost all of them as exquisite as my master. 

' Astonishment at the strange sight kept me silent, but while 
I was looking with imfeigned delight aromid me, my brd, who 
had entered into conversation with some of his fiiends, saw fit to 
take off the glove on which I rested, and the motion he used was 
80 great as to throw me from my station. I might have fisdlen to 
the ground, but fortunately for me at that moment, a haughty 
dowager dutchess swept by, and the nodding of her jdumes 
caused such a breeze, that I was borne along with it imtil my pfo- 
gress was arrested by a beautiful girl, on whose lip I alighted. 
She was dancing with a young squire, who seemed quite devoted 
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to her, and I became very much interested in their conversation ; 
but while I was listening intently, the gentleman made a speech 
so flattering, which caused the young lady to use her fan so vio- 
lently that I was again obliged to wing my flight, to my infinite 
chagrin and mortification ; chagrin at losing so interesting a con- 
versation, and mortification at finding myself an object of so little 
importance that I must be blown about by every idle breeze. I 
must not forget to mention that I was not alone in this great 
assembly. I there met with many other particles of dust, who, 
perceiving that I was a stranger, introduced themselves to me, and 
from them I learned all the fashionable scandal of the day. Vari- 
ous were the stations I occupied in the course of this eventful 
evening ; at one time I stood on the flashing coronet of a stately 
peeress ; at another I was perched on the petal of a moss rose-bud, 
presented by a ferocious looking whiskerando to an affected yoimg 
lady. I lodged on the satin shoe of a fair one who was endeav- 
oring to make the pubUc sensible that she had a pretty foot, and 
at last when the ball was ended, I departed on a blonde veil, 
which caught me as I was sailing in quest of new adventure, 

through the air. I was per -' 

The grain of dust had proceeded thus far in the recital of his 
adventures, when a tiny shriek of pain arrested my attention ; 
de^te his injunctions to the contrary, I turned to look at my 
du!^ little friend, but he was no more ! — a spark of fire had fallen 
bom the unsnufled candle, and a martyr's death had ended the 
existence of the poor atom. 

' Dora. 



MIDNIGHT. 

Midnight ! — the hour when busy fancy reigns ; 
When the deep chambera of the inmost soul 
Pour forth their treasures of dark imagery ; 
When past remembrances come flitting by, 
As twilight's changing hues. 

When beaming eyes, 
Long closed in death's sad sleep, with their bright smiles, 
Greet us once more. And voices whose sweet tones. 
As notes of distant music sadly come 
Upon the still air of a summer eve, 
Steal o'er our raptured senses, and awake 
The slumbering echoes of the heart. 

O. B B. 
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''Animus *** rkctor humani genkris, aget at^ue habet cuvcta, ivEqcE 



IPSE habetur." 



There have been much speculation and controversy among |^- 
losophers concerning the nature of the hiunan mind. Is the soul, 
or intelUgent principle in man, rnaterial, or immaterial 7 Is it 
endued with innate ideas, or at first a mere blank, taking its com- 
plexion wholly from external things ? These and similar ques- 
tions have puzzled the brains of many of the wise ones, both of 
ancient and modem times. Innumerable wild and contradictory 
theories have been advanced. Some have boldly asserted that 
the mind with all its wondrous powers is but the mere result of 
matter, curiously organized and set in motion : others have main- 
tained both mind and body to be spiritual essences ; while others 
still have denied the existence of either. 

But notwithstanding that the mightiest intellects have been 
exercised upon these subjects, they are still in some respects ii>- 
volved in as much darkness as ever, thus exhibiting this myste- 
rious fact, that that intelligence, which can embrace in its wida 
scope the visible creation, and even soar beyond its utmost 
bounds, is yet unable to comprehend itself. Fortunately the so- 
lutions of these metaphysical problems, however desirable, is not 
absolutely essential, and they have given {dace to others of lesa 
obscurity and greater practical utility. All allow, whatever may 
be the constitution of the mind, whether it be a spiritual essence, 
or but a refined species of matter, that it admits of being expanded 
and improved to an imlimited extent. If it have wrapped up 
within itself the seeds and elements of thought, then it needs to 
be brought under those genial influences, which, like the sun and 
the shower of the external world, shall cause the kernel to expand 
into the majestic tree. Or, if it be blank and bare like the naked 
canvass, then must the pencil of the artist be applied to make it 
glow with the beauty and the grace of the finished picture. To 
bring these means of improvement to bear upon the mind in the 
greatest variety and the most efiectual manner, is to a great extent 
the study and the glory of this age. For this end the means of 
education have been scattered so widely throughout the land : 
for this the elements of the sciences have been thrown into at- 
tractive forms, and made accessible to almost every child: for 
this the i^ress has been called into requisition, and is sending out 
its sheets teeming with those truths, which, a few ages ago, were 
locked up in the recesses of nature, or in the equally profitless pos- 
sessions of monastic seclusion. And for this, preeminetUly^ were 
designed those numerous collegiate institutions, in which, by the 
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discipline of diligent study, and the collision of mind with mind, 
80 many young men are preparing to try the experiment what 
man can do. 

To those who possess these high privileges, to us if to any, it 
18 an interesting question — What are the real advantages of edur 
cation^ and what end shotUd the scholar have in view ? If there 
are noble ends to be accomplished, if there are animating rewards 
to be expected, they should be held up to encourage the youth in 
the toilsome ascent of the ''hill of science.'' They should be 
presented to parents, to induce them to bequeath to their children 
the best of all legacies, a good education. Do we enquire for the 
advantages of learning ? They are seen throughout the world : 
they are every where presented in bold relief. What makes the 
difference between the tribes which roam through our western for- 
ests, and the happy dwellers on these Atlantic shores ? Why has 
Africa been the prey of every spoiler, while Elngland has extended 
her sway over the globe ? Not because of a difference in the color 
of the skin, nor any native difference in the hue of the soul, but it is 
that fidr science has imroUed " her ample page " to the one, while 
the other has been groping in the gloom of ignorance. Though 
almost all are ready enough to admit the utility of those pursuits 
by which the means and the comforts of life are obtained, though 
they acknowledge the benefit of those sciences whose effects are 
immediately visible ; which teach us to change the raw material 
into the finished fjeibric, to bring the metal from the hidden mine, 
or cause the com to wave in the fields for the support of man ; yet 
some are not so ready to see and confess the advantage of those 
studies whose results are less tangible. What, they are ready to 
ask, can be the use of poring for years over musty books, and 
wasting time, — time which " is money," in brushing the cobwebs 
from the dusty pages of antiquity ? But perhaps we ought not to 
deem it strange that those who are wont to measure all things by 
the one sordid standard of gold, should ask these questions. (Jould 
such but cease for a moment from their headlong pursuit of pelf, 
and raise their eyes from earth, they might perhaps see regions of 
beauty upon which they have never gazed, and hear sounds of 
more ravishing harmony, than even the jingle of dollars. 

There is a new world of delight thrown o})en to the cultivated 
mind. It is true the same blue canopy stretches above him, and 
the same green earth is spread beneath his feet ; yet every object 
around presents beauties unseen by the thoughtless, and has a 
voice for him unheard by the vulgar ear. If this is true in the 
physical world, more especially is it true in the moral and spirit- 
ual. Far above the thousand mists of delusion which shroud the 
multitude, he dwells in a pure region of light. His keen eye per- 
ceives " the distant tops of thoughts whicli men of common stat- 

TOL. UI. 13 
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lire never saw." If there are " books in the running brooks," and 
" sermons in stones," it is he that reads them. 

" This is all very fine," it may be replied, " but is not your in- 
tellectual man also exposed to new vexations which do not noolest 
others ? Does he not, as he ascends one elevation, see others still 
loftier rising beyond him, which he is equally anxious to explore ; 
and is he not thus at every step apparently farther from his jour- 
ney's end ?" Grant it be so ; still whose station is to be prefenred ? 
The sage who is reported to have made that notable discovery 
that the earth rests upon the back of an elephant, and the elephant 
upon a tortoise, it seems was satisfied. Having thiis balanced the 
globe, he troubled himself with no further doubts or enquiries, but 
considered the problem as solved, and suffered his mind to rest on 
a foundation about as substantial as he gave to his tortoise. But 
when the profound Newton had discovered the law of universal 
gravitation, a law simple, beautiful, consistent, and accoimting for 
all the wonderful movements of the wheeling orbs, still there 
were a thousand queries arising in his active mind. Each star af- 
forded matter of fresh wonder. The heavens and the earth yet 
offered a mass of mysteries, which, though deeply interesting, he 
was unable to explore. Yet who will believe that Newton was a 
less happy man, than the shallow philosopher of the terrapin ? 

But the question comes — ^what should be the aim of the scholar 
in his high pursuits ? What is the one object, which, like the 
pole star, should guide his course ? Certainly it is not that hav- 
ing gained an eminence, he may look down with self-compla- 
cency and contempt on those below. He has no right to spend 
his energies in rearing a proud monument to attract the admiring 
gaze of the world, and blazon his own fame to coming ages. Nor 
will the social principles of Christianity, or the demands of the 
world, allow him to withdraw from society, and waste hfe in the 
luxury of his own happy meditations. The claims of the present 
age are high and imperious upon the American scholar. " Know- 
l^ge is power," and that power should be wielded for the good 
of society. Having lighted his torch at the bright altars of Sci- 
ence and Religion, let him bear it blazing and shedding a heaven- 
ly radiance wherever he goes. In liim struggling virtue should 
find its most efficient patron, oppressed innocence its ablest de- 
fender : and he should be foremost to lead the war against every 
vice which degrades humanity, and stains the fair fame of his be- 
loved country. 

Is any pale student despondingly asking, '^ What is to be the 
reward of my morning toil and evening lucubrations ?" Let him 
glance once more at the world within him and the world without. 
Let him ponder the cravings of his immortal spirit, and view the 
boundless field of action. Let him contemplate the immense mass 
of mind which may be moulded by his influence, and he will re- 
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I with fresh ardor to his work. Where can motives to high 
holy effort be found, if we have them not ? A tide of igno- 
ye and vice is rushing in upon us from foreign shores : the 
1 waves of internal commotion are adding their terrific ener- 
\ to the flood which threatens to sweep away the barriers of 
d order and wholesome law : mobs are usurping the office of 
icial tribunals : ReUgion is bleeding mid the contentions of her 
'eased friends : politics are prostituted to the base purposes of 
7 chicanery and personal aggrandizement. Listen to the 
igled roar of these moral and political tempests, and hear midst 
din, the cry of affiighted Liberty, calling aloud to every schol- 
'< Gird ye on the panoply of light and truth, and come to my 
ue.'* 

Cleon. 



TO MARIA. 

AvD art thou sad ? doth sorrow press 

Its heavy hand upon thy soul, 
Nor come there beams of joy to bless ? 

Nor break the clouds that o'er thee roll ? 

Oh why that gloom upon thy brow, 
Where ofl has play'd a smile of light? 

And why are hot tears dropping now, 
From eyes a moment since so bright ? 

Doth mem*ry seem to spread a pall 
Of darkness o*er the passing hour? 

Do friends and home and kindred, all 
Seem kindred, home, and friends no more ? 

Do thoughts crowd fast the future hours. 
Which, though unborn, yet present seem ? 

And while the gath'ring tempest lowers. 
Doth hope shoot up no struggling beams ? 

Oh cheer thee, maiden ! night will close, 
And soon shall dawn a brighter day *, 

Life's pleasures far exceed its woes, — 
Then chase thy sadden'd cares away. 



Orion. 
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HOPE MAYHEW, 

A TALE OF THE SETTLERS. 

** And that pale pilgrim band is gone 

That, on this shore, with trembling trod, 
Ready to faint, yet bearing on 

The ark of freedom and of God. 
Then what are we ! — then what are we ! — ■ 

Yes, when two hundred years have roll'd 
O'er our green graves, our names shall be 

A morning dream, a tale that's told." Pierpani. 

The island of Martha's Vineyard lies directly opposite the 
southern extremity of Massachusetts, at the distance of nine miles 
from the main. In shape it is very irregular, varying much in 
breadth. Its eastern extremity is a low sandy plain for the dis- 
tance of two miles from the ocean, and thence the land gradually 
rises, until at the western end it is abruptly terminated by a wall 
of rock, well known to sailors by the name of " Gay Head." To 
the eye of a stranger but little natural beauty is presented, the 
whole island being covered with a loose sandy soil, varied here 
and there with thick clusters of the useless dwarf oak. The only 
things which would arrest his attention are the ceaseless song of 
the waters as they roll along the southern beach, and, when the 
tempest is abroad, the furious rush of the seas against the rocky 
battlement, from which they are again hurled down shrieking into 
their own boiling waters. Dreary however as is its external i^ 
pearance, beauties nevertheless are there, — moral beauties, beauties 
of association and memory. It was on this isolated spot that the 
Indian first bent the knee to Jehovah, and learned the true charac- 
ter of the Great Spirit. It was amid this sandy waste that our 
fathers kindled one of the first altars which reUgion raised to lib- 
erty, and time has not quenched the flame. 

In the early part of the summer of 1634, a small family, con- 
sisting of six individuals, were gathered within a roughly con- 
stmcted building situated near the centre of the plain, engaged in 
their holy oflTering of prayer and praise to their Maker. In the 
middle of the little group was a man, somewhat past the meridian 
of life, whose tall and well built form, together with a counte- 
nance darkened by the smi, were strongly contracted with a 
small, delicate girl at his side, whose features, though lacking the 
deep brown hue, resembled so closely those of the man, that no 
one could mistake the relationship of father and daughter. She 
was just entering that age when girlish beauty, like a budding 
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flower, is first beginning to develop its loveliness. Not only was 
she the idolized of her father, rendered doubly dear by the recent 
loss of an affectionate partner, but the village maidens, while they 
secretly prayed that they might possess some small share of her 
beauty, without envy acknowledged Hope Mayhew as the queen 
of their sports. Even the stem Indian himself, as he met her 
would stop and pass his dark hand across her head with a smile 
of approbation. Opposite to Hope, at the other side of her father^ 
was a youth of about seventeen, totally unlike him in every 
thing except his robust manly form. His large black eye at in- 
tervals flashing out its fire, gave evidence of a restless, ambitious 
spirit at work within. He seemed weary with the exercise of de- 
votion, already protracted beyond the usual length, and occasion- 
ally raised his head and gazed upon the silent group, and then 
with a sign of impatience again bowed upon the form. Two of 
the other persons were assistants in the family, and the remaining 
one was a Narragansett Indian. 

The prayer still continued, and with the exception of a single 
individual, every heart seemed waiting in the very ante-chamber 
of heaven. The spirit of the Most High overshadowed the Uttle 
company as they re-consecrated themselves to His service, and 
besought His blessing. It was a still and holy scene. Not a 
sound was heard save the full yet humble voice of the father, and 
the stifled sob which occasionally might be distinguished bursting 
its way firom the bosom of the maiden. The particular subject 
of the prayer was, the protection of God for the father and son, 
who were now to leave their home and travel amid a thousand 
dangers to the settlement upon the Coimecticut river. The 
services were finally concluded, and with hearts soothed and 
strengthened by their influence, each made preparation for the 
coming departure. 

* See, fieither,' said Samuel somewhat pettishly, * the sun is al- 
ready above the ocean, and if we loiter thus, he will dip again be- 
hind Gay Head before we shall have left the island. We have 
lost at least two hours, and if the flood tide has made ere this it 
will require no common arm to reach the main.' 

* My son,' replied Mr. Mayhew, * wouldst thou dare to leave 
thy home and throw thyself into the midst of a thousand hostile 
Indians, without asking His protection in whose hand alone we 
are safe ? Nay, my son, I will not believe it ; and though thy 
young heart, like the deer, but ill brooks restraint, and seems to 
think so Uttle of the great God, yet I trust that our prayer will be 
heard, and that thou wilt become the humble christian. See,' 
continued he, pointing to his daughter, ^ see how thy sister Hope 
weeps at the thought of thy departure, and wilt thou crowd 
another pang into that bosom by thine imholy impatience ?' 
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' Hope knows that I love her, and would spill my heart's blood 
in her defense ; nor would I speak disrespectfully of your God, 
Father, but business calls us, and we were unworthy the name of 
men if we now stood weeping, like school boys, until driven 
away.' 

* My God, dost thou say, Samuel ? and is He not thine ? Oh, 
my son, there lurks a fearful dread around my heart, — a feeling 
which seems to chill my very soul, — a horrible apprehension of 
something worse than death to thee.' 

*Ctti, say not so! say not so!' interrupted Hope, her eyes 
streaming with tears, * do not, dearest father, speak thus ! for while 
you prayed it seemed there came a voice whispering in my ear, 
" 'tis the last prayer — 'tis the last prayer !" I fear for your safety, 
&ther, and for your's too, brother : the Pequots are in arms, and 
have vowed they will slay every white man who crosses their bor- 
ders. Why will you not delay this journey for a few days ? the 
way then may be safe. Think, father, brother, think of her 
whom you are to leave behind, whose all is centered in 3rou ; 
think what will become of her should you perish by the Indian's 
hand. But away these fooUsh tears 1 I know you must go, and 
it shall never be said that Hope Mayhew disgraced her name. 
Go then, if it needs be so, go amid dangers and death : Grod is my 
shield and refuge, even the Most High is my deliverer ; under 
the shadow of his wings will I rest.' 

No longer did a tender, pale-featured girl stand before that 
father and son. The tecurs had vanished, while a holy smile of 
inspiration seemed lighting on her Up and brow, and as she pro- 
ceeided a glowing flush overspread her cheek, b^r eye kindled, 
and a heavenly eloquence, increasing with every word, poured 
forth, until even the stern-hearted brother trembled with emotion, 
and throwing himself into the arms of his sister, shed there hot, 
burning tears, to which those eyes had long been strangers. 

After some httle delay, the party, consisting of Mr. Mayhew, 
his son and the Indian before mentioned, who acted as their guide, 
set out for Hartford. At this time Sassacus, the chief of the Pe- 
quotS; who inhabited that part of the southern coasts of New 
England, now comprehended within the limits of Connecticut, 
was a terror to all the neighboring tribes of Indians. He had al- 
ways manifested a deadly hostility to the settlers, and was ever 
seeking some just pretence for their destruction. As much, how- 
ever, as he detested, he dared not despise them, and to accomplish 
therefore his schemes of revenge, he sought an aUiance with the 
sachem of the Narragansetts, his former rival and foe. So artful 
was the policy, that Miantonimo wavered for a while in his at- 
tachment to the whites, but finally, by the influence of Roger 
Williams, was induced to reject the offer. Sassacus, enraged at 
the refussd, instantly declared a war of extermination against the 
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Nanagansetts. This of course involved the settlers, and a deadly 
and barbarous contest was for some time carried on. Such was the 
relative situation of the colony and the two rival tribes of Indians 
at the time Mr. Mayhew and his party started. They embarked 
in a small canoe, and rowed down the sound during the day and 
following night, until they reached the mouth of the Connecticut 
river. Here they landed, and drawing up their boat, concealed it 
nnder limbs of trees cut down for the purpose. As their success, 
and even Uves, depended upon the secrecy of their movements, 
they were obliged to travel during the night, and he concealed 
throughout the day. They therefore hastily pushed on, that they 
might be as far as possible on their way before the day dawned. 
At mom they hid themselves in a deep cavern, which was well 
known to the Indian guide, and when the moon had gone down 
on the subsequent night, they again started. Scarcely was the 
mouth of the cavern reached, when the woods rung with a deaf- 
ening yell, and a band of Pequots seized the imfortunate party. 
An In(han hunter had discovered their tracks during the previous 
day, and gathering to his assistance a few warriors, followed the 
victims to their hiding place. Being unable to trace them any 
fieurther, they knew at once that their prey was secured, and, Uke 
hungry tigers, they crouched among the bushes, till the hour 
when, with true Indian sagacity, they knew the party would 
come forth. But httle resistance was made, and they were soon 
captured, not however until the father liad fallen. The son and 
gmde were hurried off, to suffer probably some more painful and 
horrible death. 

We return now to the island. As soon as Mr. Mayhew and his 
aon had departed, Hope immediately closed her little dwelling, 
and, with her assistants, was kindly received as an inmate in the 
family of her uncle. The absence of her relations was hourly 
mourned over, and their welfare as often prayed for. Beloved by 
the whole village, every one strove to chase away her grief, and 
render her situation happy. Yet the recollection of that morning, 
when a presentiment of^ coming evil crowded on her mind, dark* 
ened many a day, and the tear, imbidden, and even refused, gUs« 
tened in her eye. Weeks passed, and no tidings came from the 
absent. " Perhaps," thought she, " they may be detained, and 
their business prove more successful than was anticipated : per- 
haps they may think it safest to return by the way of Plymouth ; 
or they may be delayed in Boston, as it is the time of the assem- 
bly." Months rolled on, and they came not. Fear was gathering 
&st around her heart, and secret whisperings were abroad in the 
village, that Mr. Mayhew and his son must have been taken. The 
summer passed by, and still the little dwelling remained closed. 
Hope began to despair that they would ever come, and when, 
soon after, the news arrived that a Pequot who had been taken. 
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had informed of the capture and destruction of a party of whites, 
the description of whom corresponded with that of Mr. Mayhew, 
then it was that she realized her mournful situation ; and a &ther- 
less, brotherless, bereaved orj^an, she poured out the agony of 
her soul. 

From that hour she was an altered person. The timidity and 
bashfulness of the girl vanished ; a dignity and firmness of action 
succeeded in their place. The first burst of sorrow^ deep and 
heart-rending as it was, soon passed away, and it never returned. 
Not a tear again gathered in her eye, — she had wept away every 
tear she owned ; nor did the lip quiver or the cheek blanch with 
thought. God was her strength. He had called her to the trial, 
and the cup He gave she refused not to drink. As she grew older, 
the horizon of Ufe widened around her, sending up its thousand 
sunny reflections of coming joy. Every month lightened her 
sorrow, and soon the last shadow of past scenes was apparently 
chased from the face of memory. And yet there was something 
mysterious about Hope. There were times when her i^pirit 
seemed too light and buoyant for one who had been so scorched 
with sorrow, and a kind of mocking kugh would break out 6xmk 
her Upe, till the more sober villagers trembled at her levity. Years 
passed on, and the girl became the woman. 

It was a lovely morning in the autumn of 1642, when an Ekig- 
lish ship dropped anchor in the outer bay. To the quiet villagers 
such a sight was truly a wonder. Never before had any thing 
larger than a canoe entered their harbor, and a ship was some- 
thing of which the younger class had heard, but which they had 
never seen. Many therefore were the rumors concerning the 
c^use of her appearance, nor was the mystery lessened when a 
Ught boat manned with twelve oarsmen rowed around the point, 
and dashed beautifully up to the sandy beach. At the helm sat 
the boatswain, and by his side a young man of about twenty 
three years of age, dressed in the full uniform of the Ekighsh na- 
vy. The moment the boat reached the shore, disregarding all 
etiquette, the oflicer sprung upon the sand and hastily addressed 
the assembled crowd. 

* Know ye, gentlemen, one Capt. Mayhew ?' 

' We did know him once,' said a grey headed puritan, who 
stood among the multitude like the prophet Elijah of old, ' but 
brother Mayhew hath long since departed to the L<»d.' 

' Sayest thou so, my father ? Peace be to his ashes, for he was 
a good man, and one whom, though never seen, I have always 
loved. But I fear me that our visit to your island will be in vain, 
since it was for this same Ezekiel Mayhew that our gallant bark 
hath anchored, as you see, within yoiu: bay. He liad a son : is 
he still living ? if so, I may bear him good tidings.' 
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' Samuel, it is supposed, perished with his father among the 
Indians. He was a rash young nian, and I fear was but little 
prepared to die. None of that family are left, except Hope, the 
daughter : will it please you, sir, that she be called ?' 

' Hope — ^Hope,' mused the officer, * I know not of any other 
child beside the son ; our commander has never spoken of her, 
and surely he cannot have forgotten. No,' he replied aloud, ^ it 
were useless, as my commands were for the father.' 

He started for the boat, and soon rowed olf to a short distance, 
when the men were observed resting upon their oars. Presently 
the direction of the boat's bow was changed, and a moment after 
the young lieutenant was again upon the beach. 

* Yes, yes ! I will see Miss Mayhew,' said he to the patriarch, 
' for though I have no direct business, yet it were well to say that 
I had seen the daughter of Ezekiel JVIayhew.' 

The crowd accompanied him to the residence of the maiden, 
the mystery still increasing with his movements. He entered, 
attended only by the venerable old man. 

^ Sister Hope, here is a young gentleman who has made enquiry 
for thy departed friends, bringing, as I think, some message to 
them. He would fain see thee, ere he left, as thou art the dcuigh- 
ter of our lamented brother Ezekiel.' 

* Welcome, sir,' said Hope modestly, * to our little dwelling. 
We caimot give you that reception to which, doubtless, you have 
been accustomed, and yet you will find us kind to the stranger. 
But why, sir, this emotion ? I pray you be seated, — ^the fatigues 
of the voyage must have overcome you.' 

The moment the officer's eye fell upon Hope's countenance, he 
involuntarily started, colored, and seeme(i like one suddenly 
wounded. 

' It is she !' thought he, ^ but no ! she is too young ; and yet 
there is the same dark eye, the same laughing lip and angel 
brow.' * Nay maiden,' said he aloud, * it was but the thought 
flitting across my mind, that one like you should be thus left de- 
fenseless and alone.' 

^ Oh no ! I am not alone : 1 have one left who is father, mother 
and brother to me.' 

' Miss Mayhew, had your father any brother living at the time 
of his death ?' 

* He had one, Isaiah Mayhew, who still, by the mercy of God, 
remains with us. Were he taken from me, then should I be 
kmely indeed. Knowest thou my good uncle ?' 

* I do not, maiden. But was there no other brother of whom 
you have heard your father speak ?' 

* My mother had a brother Henry, who, becoming weary of 
this rude wilderness, as he termed it, soon left for England, but 
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perished on the voyage. I have often heard his name mentioned 
by my sainted mother with tears, for he was very dear to her.' 

* I must be mistaken,' thought the lieutenant, ^ he cannot possi- 
bly be her uncle ; there is no resemblance between them.' * Miss 
Mayhew, I must, according to my orders, now repair to the ves- 
sel, but will return this afternoon, bringing with me my honored 
commander.' So saying, he departed, and was soon aboard the 
frigate. 

Long did Hope muse over that morning visit. There was a 
mystery about it she could not fathom, and, were the truth known, 
there were no ordinary flutterings of the heart and beatings of the 
pulse, as she recalled the fine form and noble countenance of the 
young officer. Nor was Ekiward Stewart perfectly at ease. He 
had supposed the colony to consist but of rough, unmannered men, 
nor had he dreamed that such a being as Hope existed among 
them. Alas, poor fellow, the first glance from those eyes had in- 
curably wounded him. And too, there was the striking resem- 
blance to the miniature he had accidentally seen in the state room 
of his captain : could they be related ? He had never breathed 
her name, and would this be the case if he was aware of her ex- 
istence ! The more Edward reflected the worse he felt, and he 
waited impatiently for the hour to arrive when he should again 
see the angel which had so imexpectedly crossed his path. Upon 
coming aboard, he had reported to Captain Drew the result of his 
visit, and as he mentioned the name of Hope, he thought he per- 
ceived a sudden emotion, which, however, if it did exist, pa^ed 
instantaneously away. 

Captain Drew was a small and somewhat deformed man, and 
one who, in the world's cant, would be called ugly ; and yet 
he possessed so many redeeming qualities, that those who knew 
him, at once forgot his unsymmetrical figure, and soon loved 
him as a father and friend. From his youth he had been en- 
gaged in the naval service, and by his own merit, unaided by 
any noble blood, had gradually risen to his present station. There 
was a time when he became tired of his profession, and wished to 
abandon it, but unforeseen circumstances still bound him to the 
navy. 

At the appointed hour, accompanied by young Stewart, he 
went ashore upon the island. They were received with every 
mark of respect, and it was with much difficulty that the crowd 
could be persuaded to permit them quietly to proceed to the 
dwelling of our heroine. It was however finally reached, and the 
maiden was standing at the door to receive them. 

* It is certainly, sir, an undeserved compliment you pay me, in 
thus visiting a young girl who can ofier you nothing but a puri- 
tan's friendship.' 
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* I have wished to see you, Miss Mayhew, since, as I learn, 
you are the only survivor of your father's family. He was a 
valued friend of mine, and with him I passed many of my hap- 
piest hoius while at school. Our government ordered me to de- 
liver him this package, which I doubt not would have been to 
him a double blessing. It contains his appointment from King 
Charles, as Governor of this colony, and also what perhaps would 
have be^n no less acceptable, a title to a large amount of property 
recently bequeathed to him. The former, of course, I must re- 
turn ; the latter is at your disposal.' 

The package was opened, and taking out the appointment, the 
remaining papers he gave to the maiden. 

* Now heaven shield me from temptation,' said she, * I have 
sufficient to satisfy this poor body while it stays on earth, and why 
diould I receive that which I cannot use, and which may prove a 
snare to my poor soul. Nay, I will not touch it ! it seems to bode 
me no good. Take it back with you, and should no relative be 
found in England, share it yourself with this young man.' 

* It is thine, and thine only, and no one can enjoy it save thy- 
self.' 

* Is it mine indeed ? then here do I give it away. Surely I 
can do what I will with mine own.' 

Without regarding her refusal. Captain Drew instantly inter- 
ropted her. 

* Miss Mayhew, there is another subject upon which I wish to 
speak, and which, though painful in itself, will not, I trust, be 
without some pleasure. Know you the original of this minia- 
ture?' 

* Oh heavens ! it is she ! it is, it is, my own dear, dear mother ! 
How, where did you obtain this relic of my dear mother ?' 

* Be calm, my girl, be calm, and let not your feelings be thus 
excited by the sight of what I have perhaps too abruptly shown 
you.' His voice faltered as he spoke ; his whole frame seemed 
stniggUng with emotion, until no longer able to control the sea 
that was raging within his bosom, he dashed aside his cloak and 
cap, and suddenly clasping the maiden in his arms, he exclaimed, 
* Dearest girl, I am thy uncle Henry.' 

After the mutual gush of feeling had subsided, an explanation 
followed, by which it appeared that Captain Drew had providen- 
tially been saved from the wreck, and again had entered the navy. 
Knowing the worth of the husband of a sister whom he almost 
idoUzed, all his influence had been exerted in procuring for Mr. 
Mayhew the appointment of governor. As Mr. M. and his wife 
had supposed him dead, no enquiry, of course, was made after 
him, and he in turn was silent, that he might at last agreeably 
surprise them. The estate in England had belonged to a distant 
tj who, knowing the difficulties with which the colony 
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had to contend, left the whole of his property to Mr. Mayhew, 
with the hope of enticing him back to his native country. 

It is needless to particularize all that followed. Suffice it to 
say, that the ship remained in the harbor for several days, during 
which time Captain Drew and young Stewart were constant vis- 
itors at the house of Hope's uncle Isaiah. It were surely a parar 
dox to suppose that two young persons like our hero and heroine, 
so closely resembling each other in dispositions and feelings, 
could thus daily meet with impunity. The little god of love is 
too jealous of his rights, and, in this case, he asserted his high 
prerogative. At the first introduction indeed, Edward, as has 
been stated, deemed Hope an angel in his path, while she in turn 
regarded him as a being of no common mould. Captain Drew 
saw the attachment which had thus so singularly commenced, 
and was now making such rapid progress, and not only did not 
oppose it, but even devised many little plans for bringing the lov- 
ers together. Several times during the day he wished to stroll 
away and visit the different parts of the island, and after return- 
ing to the vessel there would often be some little thing he had 
forgotten, and Edward was of course sent ashore again. There 
may and there may not have been a spice of selfishness in the 
captain's conduct. Lieut. Stewart was his wife's nephew, and it 
was natural that he should feel interested in his welfare. Hope 
had just become an heiress , she needed some kind protector, and 
who could fill that responsible office better than Edward Stewart. 

During the afternoon previous to the day of sailing. Captain 
Drew signified to Hope his intention of departing on the mor^ 
row. At sunset he repaired to the frigate, leaving Edward be- 
hind, enjoining upon him strictly, as he left, to be aboard within 
two hours. This command, however, was given with a sly wink 
of the eye, which seemed to intimate " two hours before mid- 
night." 

Left thus alone by an apparent intention of Capt. Drew, each 
at first, as was very natural, felt some little bashfulness. There 
were sundry blushes, attempts at conversation, and movements 
of the hmbs, which were not certainly very graceful. This 
state of things, however, could not last long ; and while such a 
warmth of feeling was glowing in each bosom, the ice must ne- 
cessarily soon be dissolved. In all their former interviews they 
had spoken of love only in the abstract ; neither had openly de- 
clared his or her feelings towards the other, yet, while one topic 
was always either directly or indirectly the theme of conversa- 
tion, both were secretly endeavoring to undermine and seize the 
citadel of each other's affections. For a moment the conversa- 
tion, which thus far had been upon the sorrow which the heart 
Bxperiences when about to separate from valued friends, ceased. 
Edward lat musing upon his peculiar and embarrassing sitoatmi, 
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seeking for some expedient by which he might at once reach the 
de»red point. 

' Lieut. Stewart seems much oppressed at the thought of his 
departure,' said Hope somewhat playfully ; * one would suppose 
thu island were his native place, — ^this dwelling his home, — and 
I his sister, instead of an orphan girl whom he has known but a 
week.' 

' Would that this were my home ! would that you were ;' 

he checked himself, and started in confusion as he perceived that 
her artful remark had caused his lips almost to betray the secrets 
of his heart ; and yet this was what he had desired. Oh love f 
verily thou dost make even the wisest man a fool. 

Hope was about to reply, with the intention of drawing the 
net still closer around him, when he again rallied. 

* Oh yes indeed do I wish that you were ;' no matter how 

he concluded. Suffice it to say, that when Edward Stewart re^ 
paired to his vessel that night, it was as the accepted lover of 
Hope Mayhew. He had promised to return to his native coun- 
try, and there resign his command, and then fly back as speedily 
as possible to the object of his affections. Captain Drew was em- 
powered by Hope to settle her business in England. 

We pass now over an interval of three months. At the time 
of Mr. Mayhew's death, he had some landed property lying in 
Neponset near Boston, the title to which had, for some time es- 
caped the notice of his daughter. To secure this land for herself, 
it was necessary, according to the existing laws, for her to repair 
in person to Boston, and there make affidavit to her right. It 
was now late in the year ; the snow had already fallen, and she 
would gladly have deferred her visit until the following summer ; 
but as her uncle Isaiah was obliged to visit the settlement at 
Naumkeag, and as she also was anxious to have every arrange- 
ment completed before the return of her lover, she finally resolved 
to brave the hardships of the journey. The country through 
which she was to pass was inhabited by friendly Indians ; and 
though the recollection of her father and brother's fate, at times, 
would throw a chilling apprehension around the proposed under- 
taking, yet so often had travellers passed between the two places, 
that irfie thought there could be no real danger. 

After a tedious and even painful journey of ten days, she arri- 
ved safely in Boston. Her business was satisfactorily settled, 
and she was just making arrangements for returning, when intel- 
ligence was received that a band of Pequot Indians had made an 
incursion into the Narragansetts' country. This delayed her de- 
partiue for some weeks, during which time all had again become 
quiet, nothing more being heard of the enemy. As the season 
had now arrived when she might expect the return of Lieut. 
Stewart, her love triumphed over her fear, and idie started for the 
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island under the protection of a little band of friendly Indians. 
Just at the evening of the seventh day, as the party were crossing 
the neck of land which separates the Massachusetts and Buzzard's 
bays, they were suddenly surprised by a large number of the 
Pequots. Although greatly overpowered by niunbers, the Narrar 
gansetts fought bravely, and seemed determined to yield their 
charge but with their Lives. The struggle was a terrible one, 
and it ended only when all, save Hope and a single friendly In- 
dian who escaped, were slain. She had been seized at the com- 
mencement of the attack, and hurried away by two powerful In- 
dians. The victorious party at once scalped the victims, and 
then commenced a hasty retreat. 

During the subsequent April, Edward Stewart arrived from 
England. It would be impossible to portray the feeUngs which 
alternately raged in his bosom as he learnt the capture of his be- 
trothed. At the first annmiciation of the fact he remained, for a 
moment, perfectly motionless, like one suddenly stupefied, and 
then gradually recovering from this state, he would ask over and 
over again a recital of the particulars attending her capture, scarcely 
able to realize that it was aught else than a horrible dresim. But 
the spell which bound him was finally dissolved, and when he 
truly discovered his miserable situation and recollected that she, 
with whose existence his own was identified, was now a hopeless 
captive in the hands of an enemy who spared not the torture 
even for innocent and beautiful woman, unless perchance her 
pure spirit released by the agony of fire from its earthly tenement 
had already passed beyond the cruelty of her foes ; when he 
thought of this, then did the deep fountains of love, hate, revenge, 
all break up and in one imited torrent furiously gush forth, bear- 
ing on its bosom the stem and settled purpose of his souL With 
Hope as his bride, the future had opened to his view its broad 
field, enriched with all the beauty and joy that love can weave 
into the hours of life ; without her, it was a sunless, fountless, 
leafless wilderness. His decision was soon formed. If he could 
not Uve with her, he could die for her, and it would be a comfort 
to mingle their young hearts' blood on earth ere they were in- 
separably imited in Heaven. Two days after his arrival, he 
started for the central camp of the Pequots, determined either to 
rescue his beloved or perish in the attempt. To accompUsh more 
successfully his purpose he dressed himself according to the man- 
ner of the tribe which he was about to visit, and painted his skin 
so exactly Uke a Pequot, that no eye, at a short distance, could 
detect the deceit. He moreover determined to sail the whole 
way to the settlement as in this manner he would elude a close 
observation. Taking with him a Narragansett Indian, whom he 
had induced, with the present of a beautiful rifle, to act as his 
guide, he proceeded, but not without many narrow escapes &om 
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detaetion, to the veary oatposts of the enemy. Under odinarjr 
circumstances the stoutest heart would have quailed at the thought 
of the danger to which he had already been and was now still 
exposed ; but the deep passion which had seized his whole soul, 
excluded all fear, and nerved him to the daring of the most reck- 
less act. 

It was night when they arrived, and hastily securing the canoe, 
they crept stealthily along upon their hands and knees until they 
were within the center of the village. Edward's object was to 
ascertain, if possible, whether Hope was retained there as a cap- 
tive, and if so, whether he could convey to her any intelligence 
of his presence. While reconnoitering, as well as he was able, 
the situation of things, he found himself by the side of a wigwam 
much larger than the rest. From the care with which it had 
manifestly been constructed, and from the fact that it stood alone 
he sui^xwed it to belong to the warrior chief, Sassacus. Nor was 
he mistaken in this supposition ; by the light which issued through 
the many crannies from an expiring fire within, he discovered an 
hidian's powerful muscular form, apparently asleep, which his 
guide inmiediately recognized as that of the Pequot chief, having 
seen him while the two tribes were at peace. Edward's first 
feeling, at the sight of his hated foe, was to enter at once and 
take his revenge. This however seemed but of little use, for, 
should he succeed in destroying Sassacus, that would not liberate 
Hope, while it might prove her death ; and, on the other hand, 
should he fiedl, then certainly she would not be saved. Strange 
to relate, he had fixed upon no particular plan for action ; he 
started in ignorance, and trusted entirely to circumstances for 
direction. As he turned to creep away from the wigwam the 
thought of a stratagem entered his mind, by adopting which he 
might possibly learn where the object of his search was confined. 
It was a bold one, as will be seen by his subsequent conduct. 
Rising firmly from his couching position, he opened the door of 
the wigwam and stood by the side of the sleeper. A slight touch 
awoke the chief, who started to his feet, seizing with the one 
hand the rifle which lay beside him, and with the other grasping 
firmly the tomahawk, his hold upon which not having b^n loos- 
ened even by sleep. 

For a moment the blood fled the cheek of Edward, and had not 
the paint concealed the paleness it would have proved his death- 
warrant. It was necessary that our hero should speak first, 
otherwise, being unacquainted with the Pequot language, his 
igncnance of it might prove an injury to him. 

* Grreat chief,' said he, ' I am a pale-face. Listen ! my brothers 
have treated me Uke a dog. They have killed my wife and burnt 
my hut I hate them. I want to be a warrior. In the white 
nun's country, I heard of Sassacus ; and when they beat ma, my 
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big heart swelled, and I swore to aid thee. Will the warrior Sas- 
sacus take me to his lodge ?' 

' The white man speaks well !' replied the chief, in tones which 
were slightly tinged with incredulity if not with irony. ' His 
brothers have come to our hills and stolen them from us, and be- 
cause we complain they beat us. Does the pale-face know then 
how we feel ? The fire that burns the oak has scorched him. 
Why does the white man come like a snake ? Has he a woman's 
heart ? Sassacus needs no cowards !' 

'Chief! I have put on the Pequot's dress and color to come 
safe. Try me ! and if the Great Spirit has given me a woman's 
heart, here ! cut it out and I will die.' As he spoke, his robe was 
flung open and he bared his bosom to the warrior's knife. 

* Thou hast the vulture's eye that quails not at the storm. I 
like it. Yet you may be a lying pale-face. You say you hate 
your white brothers — why ? because they beat you. Will you 
not hate the Indian too ? You turn your rifle against your friends. 
How can your enemies trust a traitor? Away! the- pale-face 
has trusted Sassacus, and he will not tread upon a worm.' 

* I will not go,' boldly replied Edward. * You fear me. Sassa- 
cus fears a pale-face, and will send him away from his wigwam 
to die. The ocean fears the rill that comes from the mountains to 
swell its power. The wren flies to the eagle for protection, and 
the eagle will not give it because he is afraid. listen ! when I 
came you slept. The white man might have gone again with 
Sassacus' scalp at his belt. What says the great chief to that ?' 

' The pale-face has conquered. The wind shall not tell the 
green grass on my father's grave that Sassacus is ungrateful. Lie 
Uiere,' pointing to a bundle of leaves in a comer of the hut, 'and 
when the Great Spirit sends the morning my warriors shall see 
you.' 

Edward threw himself upon the leaves as directed, but the 
chief reclined not. With his burning eye fixed upon the stran- 
ger he endeavored to search the secrets of his heart, for he still 
distrusted him. 

At the dawn of day the warriors were all sunmioned to the 
plain fronting the wigwam of Sassacus. An account of Edward's 
advent and request was laid before them for their consideration, 
he standing by the side of Sassacus. At the left of the sachem 
stood a noble looking warrior, apparently a young man, bearing 
the marks of many severe conflicts. The chief often conferred 
with him in an under tone, and there was an undefinable some- 
thing in his manner which seemed both to create an unusual 
deference on the part of the rest whenever he spoke, and to show 
that he was contending with some powerful emotion within his 
heart. Nor did his features bear a strict resemblance to that of 
the other warriors. The long black hair, and high cheek bones, 
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which characterize the Indian, in him were wanting. The result 
of the deliberation was, that Edward should be received among 
them as a firiend, but was to be closely watched, and for the 
pfesent not permitted to pass beyond the bounds of the viUage. 
Day after day passed and he could hear nothing of Hope. Al- 
though captured by some part of this tribe, it was evident that 
she was not in the camp. He learnt, however, what he had 
ahready suspected, that the warrior who seemed so intimate with 
Sassacus was a white man. That many years previous he had 
been taken captive by the Indians, and when brought to the 
camp had been rescued from death by an aged squaw, she, accord- 
ing to the custom, having adopted him in the place of her son 
who had been slain in battle. Fearless and brave he had fought 
nobly for his new brethren in their predatory attacks upon other 
tribes, and had earned for himself the title of " Young Fox." 
Uniting with the cunning of the Indian the knowledge of the 
settler, he very soon rose to authority and bid fair to rival even 
Sassacus himself It may perhaps seem unnatural that one edu- 
cated among the whites as he had been, and connected with them 
by the ties of friendship and blood, should thus openly espouse 
and advance the interests of the Indians, those friends' most deadly 
enemies. Indeed, at first, he rejoiced at the preservation of his 
life as it would enable him to assist the whites in their conflicts, 
but soon, by the kindness of his red friends which was lavished 
upon him, his feelings of hatred were softened, and he was even 
able to love the savages. Assuming their dress and manners, and 
daily associating with them, he soon acquired their habits ; and 
when, after many engagements, he discovered that he was creat- 
ing around himself an increasing respect euid power, he became 
more reconciled to his situation, until finally a mad and feveri^ 
ambition seized his soul, and he became an Indian in heart as well 
as manners. Consequently the recollections of home and friends 
were as if they had never existed, and he gave himself up to the 
all-absorbing passion. Here, all his wants were supplied ; if he 
returned to the whites he would fall back into the character of a 
beggar. Here, he was honored ; there, he would be unknown. 
Here, he bid fair to become the sachem of a most powerful Indian 
tribe ; with the settlers, his name and body would perish in the 
same grave. When thus ambition seizes the whole soul, man is 
fitted for the accomplishment of any thing, and an angel becomes 
a fiend. 

Young Fox seemed somewhat shy of Edward, and appeared 
uneasy at his presence in the camp. More than once he had en- 
deavored to persuade Sassacus to send him back to the whites, 
but was unsuccessful ; and so strong did this feeling of aversion 
finally become, that he determined to work Edward's ruin. Still 
he knew that caution must be used, and he therefore placed spies 
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around his victim to i^atch his movements, that some jdansible 
pretext might be found for destroying him. 

Perceiving that nothing could be gained by remaining in the 
camp, Edwsuxl resolved upon going to some other settlement. He 
requested permission of Sassacus to leave for a few days, but was 
refused. Determined however not to be baffled thus in the great 
purpose of his soul, for the accomphshment of which he had vol- 
untarily thrown himself into danger, he stole forth during the 
darkness of a stormy night, and ere morning arrived was many 
miles from the village. At day-break he was of course missed, and, 
his intention being unknown, a hasty pursuit was immediately com- 
menced. During the whole day the quick-scented and keen-eyed 
savages were on his trail, and when the moon arose at night, 
Edward was on his way back to the camp a bound i»isoner. 
Upon arriving, a deserted wigwam became his temporary pison ; 
and as the sun began to set among the hills, he was led forth into 
the presence of the assembled warriors and received with deafen- 
ing yells which made the very earth tremble. The place where 
the council was held was an open, level spot, with the wigwams 
in the rear, and a dense range of forest trees a few yards in front 
of the assembly. To the largest of these trees Edward was 
bound, and silence being restored, Sassacus glanced his eye, 
which flashed like a diamond set in coral, over the crowd, and 
then fixing it sternly upon the captive, opened the council. 

* Warriors !' said he, * a few moons since a wounded deer fled 
to my wigwam while the red men slept. It crept among the 
leaves and asked the great warrior to take it. I placed it in my 
wigwam and warmed it with my fire. I healed its wounds, and 
now the deer has become a wolf. Listen, white man, to the voice 
of the Pequot ! You asked for protection ; — Sassacus gave it. 
You asked for revenge, — see ! the scalps of your brothers are 
many. You wished us to be your friend ; — we have made you 
a son. We gave you our hands, and you have Ufted the heel 
against us. Though your face is white, your heart is black. 
Why did the coward run ? Did not our squaws love you ?— did 
not our little papooses pull away the thorns from your path ? You 
were tired of the red man, and would betray him. Let the pale- 
face answer.' 

Edward knew not what to say. If he informed them of the 
true object of his flight, it would avail him nothing, while it 
would expose his former duplicity. If, on the other hand, he did 
not give some plausible excuse, his hours, he was aware, were 
ended. Irresolute, he remained silent. 

* Is the pale-face afraid to speak V thundered Young Pox ; 
* and does he, who asked to be a warrior, tremble at the sight of 
his red brothers? Warriors! shall the Pequots have a lying 
tongue among them ? Will you let the coward quench your 
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council fires with your own blood ? ShaJl the oak fall by a 
worm ? See !' shouted he, as a dark cloud floated across the fast 
setting sun, — * see ! the Great Spirit frowns upon you, and will 
you let his bright eye go to sleep angry with you ?' Short as was 
this speech, it effected the purpose of Young Fox. A black 
scowl gathered upon the warriors' brows, — their eyes flashed,^- 
and every hand was on the knife, ready for the slaughter. Ed- 
ward saw his danger, and attempted to speak ; but his tongue 
was motionless, — a sickly dizziness came over him, and he air 
ready felt, in imagination, the kindling of the fires around him. 
His brain reeled, and he was fast sinking into insensibility, when 
the voice of Sassacus aroused him. 

' The pale-face is a coward ! let him speak, or he dies !' 

* Great Chief,' said Edward with a desperate eflbrt, * I have 
done wrong. I dreamed that my father was sick and dying. I 
wished to see him. If you love your children, oh spare me, and 
I will be your dog.' 

'Urnph!' muttered Young Fox, ^does the white man think 
the Indian a fool ? The beaver is never caught twice in the 
same trap. The red man's tongue speaks truth. Let the liar 
die!' 

Enraged at the fiendish malice of one who was himself a 
white man, Edward could no longer restrain his indignation, but 
giving it fiill vent, he hurled back the charge. 

*' Then are you no red man, for thy tongue is a lying one. 
Thou infernal hypocrite, who like a devil incarnate dost imbrue 
thy hands in the blood of thine own brethren ! Take the life for 
which you seem so eager, but blood will require blood ; fully 
shall the debt be paid. Warriors! Young Fox is a double- 
tongued snake.' 

While Edward was speaking, all the base, revengeful passions 
of the heart seemed to flash, in quick succession, across the fea- 
tures of the warrior ; until, worked up into a perfect fury, he sud- 
denly grasped his tomahawk, and, as the last expression fell from 
the Ups of the speeJcer, hurled it at his head. But it reached not 
the victim, for as the weapon was leaving the traitor's hand, a 
female form rushed into the arms of the prisoner, and the weapon 
was dyed with her blood. 

' Hope Mayhew !' burst in astonishment from Edward's lips, 
and he knew no more. 

Had all the spirits of the departed suddenly stood, in their 
shadowy forms, before him. Young Fox would not have display- 
ed the fear that was now so strongly depicted on his countenance. 
His eyes were strained to the very starting from their sockets, — 
his mouth was extended, — and with clenched hands, and every 
limb convulsed as with an agony of pain, he seemed the very in- 
carnation of horror. Hope Mayhew had fallen by the hands of 
her cum brother. 
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It may be necessary to account for Hope's sudden appearance. 
She had, as Edward supposed, been taken captive by a tribe of 
the Pequots, whose settlement was sixty miles above that where 
he was confined. Being left unguarded, Hope watched her op- 
portunity, and finally, during a night when sdl the warriors were 
absent on an expedition against the Narragansetts, she succeeded 
in efi*ecting her escape. After travelling all night and day, with- 
out knowing where she was, the sound of voices directed her to 
the place of trial, but a moment before the reply of Edward. 
Concealed amid the wood, she escaped the notice of the Indians, 
whose attention was deeply fixed upon the scene before them ; 
and as she saw the arm of the warrior raised to hiurl the weapon, 
she rushed before her lover, and by her own death, saved him. 

At the request of Young Fox, or Samuel Mayhew, as we shall 
now call him, Edward was Uberated upon informing him of the 
relation which he had sustained to Hope. The tribe were made 
acquainted with the horrible nature of the deed which Samuel 
had committed ; and after giving the remains of his sister an hon- 
orable burial, in which the whole village joined, he started, with 
Edward, for the island. They arrived there safe ; but the hand 
of God was upon the murderer. The recollection of his treachery 
and guilt so haunted him by day and night, that he soon became 
a raving maniac, and in a few months sunk into a suicide's grave. 
An old stone in the church-yard at Eklgartown still marks the 
spot where he was buried. Edward Stewart returned to Eng- 
land, and again entered the navy, and afterwards became a dis* 
tinguished admiral. 

H. S, 



THE STARS. 

Lots ye the blossoms, whose rosy tints blending 
Glow bright as the hues of our own sunny sky ; 

When their young buds unfolding, with fresh dew-drops bending, 
Fling forth their rich breathings on each passer by. 

Lore ye the winds round our fragrant paths stealing, 
The soft winds that sigh thro* the long summer hours, 

At they wake in the bosom some long slumbered feeling, 
Then nettle away to the hearts of the flowers. 

Love ye thote dreams that so often steal o'er us, 
When no sigh in the breast its tranquillity mart. 

When yisions of beauty dance gaily before us, 
Tet loF« y« not better the start, the bright start. 
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Give, give me the orbs that in brightnetB are beaming, 

When twilight her soft silver drapery lowers. 
For when stars are shining, who, who would be dreaming, 

Or listening to winds, or gazing on flowers. 

*Tis not that the blossoms have failed to awaken 

Within my young bosom sweet feelings of love, 
That so oft by my glance, their soft hues are forsaken 

For those bright tilings that glitter in radiance above. 

For I know that our hearts would be dreary without them, 
Those sweet buds of hope, 'mid the thorns of despair, 

And may all the beauty and perfume about them. 
Still brighten the green earth and sweeten the air. 

Yet still I have thought when misfortune o'ertook us. 
And those we had cherished have laughed at our doom, 

That the flowers were emblemH of those who forsook us. 
For they smile in the sunshine, but shrink from the gloom. 

But the stars, the soft stars that glitter above us, 

I gaze on their beams with a feeling divine. 
For as true friends in sorrow more tenderly love us. 

The darker the hour, the brighter they shine. 

Give, give me the hour, when the day-god reposing 

Has sunk in the far west behind his gold bars, 
For when shades gather round us, and flowers are closing. 

They burst forth in glory, the stars, the bright stars. 

K. 



MANLY MODESTY. 

'' Man is a harp, whose cords elude the sight." — Cowper. 

is matter of manrel in these book-making days, when the 
d is burdened with all manner of inventions, etymolc^ical, 
dological, craniological, phrenological and illogical, that no 
has seized the opportunity to produce a Moral Arithmetic ; 
Iding a science whereby man should be investigated analytic* 
and synthetically, and sill his ingredients weighed in a balaiice. 
ly if labor-saving machinery is valuable for the economy of 
J and muscle we shall be doubly beholden to the man who 
[ invent any facilities for mental operations. The obvious 
ty of such a work predetermines and insures immortality to 
lucky author who shall speedily seize upon, and felicitously 
dop the grand principles at which we hint, and belongingi 
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as we do, to the literati only as amateurs, we volunteer our good 
wishes, and shall farther illustrate our generosity in giving a sug- 
gestion or two by way of a starting point. 

For example ; the capacity of a candidate for any station, now 
a question of so much intricacy, rendered difficult by the un- 
classed and undetermined values of the several attributes of char- 
acter, and by the undetermined value of each individual attribute, 
might be measured by the proposed system and ascertained de- 
monstratively. The man best qualified for any station an the 
wholej as the phrase goes, might be identified to a dead certainty, 
and the aggregate of men's merits made out as regularly as bills 
of parcels. At present we find many a man current at more than 
his worth, and many appraised at less ; and for the very good 
reason that we have no uniform standard or test by which to try 
them. Among the tests which we have obtained many are futile ; 
some forcible, but all inadequate. Never was an old maxim truer 
than "a man's manners commonly make his fortune;" but we 
should shrink from the admission that they commonly determine 
his worth. Some men, in tnith, with Chinese wares, are valued 
only on their lackered surface ; and every man's manners ctff^ect his 
worth. But how much ? here lies the difficulty. The rules, we 
should rather say the whims, by which mankind are actuated in 
the examination of mind or matter are very various, and seldom 
foimded in reason or in truth. There are some laws to which all 
nature owes allegiance ; and there are some laws which have 
application to all mankind. Again there are laws which are local ; 
and there are laws which from the nature of the case are capable 
only of individual application. It is not an easy matter to take 
a comprehensive view of any question, and therefore not strange 
that comprehensive views are seldom taken. We may see the 
force of ail these aphorisms any time by taking our observation, 
and calculating the latitude and longitude in the social world of 
any of our acquaintance. 

We have been casting about in our mind, gentle reader, for the 
whereabout to take up the subject of our present paper, and such 
are the thoughts which have straightway commended themselves 
to our attention. Should they seem to you impertinent and rouse 
your impatience at our loitering, we cry your mercy and beg you 
will consider the danger of interrupting a story ; and perhaps in 
the sequel their relation may appear. 

We are told that modesty is ( 1. ) that lowly temper which accom- 
panies a moderate estimate of one's own worth and importance ; 
and (2.) as an act or series of acts ; humble, unobtrusive deport- 
ment. A lowly temper strikes us at once as indispensable to 
modesty. But it is manifest that the external indications of mod- 
esty, which are valuable only as they are indicsitive of modesty 
of heart and sentiment, will vary as the qualities upon whidi it 
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is engrafted. The artist's colors produce not more wonderful 
variety in combination than do the various mental qualities which 
make and characterize the individual. The hue of modesty like 
that of a deUcate paint is affected by the ground upon which it is 
laid. The resources of the Creator for the production of mind 
or matter are boundless. The diversity of mind is certainly not 
less than the diversity of the human coimtenance ; and it would 
be indeed wonderful if amid the immense variety and diversity 
of ingredients and combinations upon which this virtue is en- 
grafted, the developments should be uniformly the same. It will 
be seen, then, that the amount of a man's real or relative modesty 
cannot be hastily determined. Some mental qualities are so far 
independent as to admit of a separate consideration, and the pre- 
sence or absence of such may of course be determined with a 
good degree of certainty ; thus judgment, imagination. But he 
who would stretch his neighbor upon the rule of his own Ul- 
grounded fancies, and thereupon decide his character, is a worthy 
follower of Ptt)crustes. The more common and obvious form of 
modesty is seen in the man who in all companies quietly occupies 
the back ground, rather Ustening than speaking, deferring to the 
judgment of all, and apparently more anxious to acquire than to 
communicate. ' Eloquent listeners' are so extremely rare, it would 
ill become a scribbler, even if he were disposed, to lift up a voice 
against these. We are far enough from wishing so to do, and 
would rejoice most heartily in the knowledge that all who wear 
this garb were merely modest men. But under their flag are to 
be found a mixed multitude who have no part or lot in this mat- 
ter. These, not being entitled to any particular civilities at om* 
hands, we shall range with little ceremony under three heads — 
dolts, the pliable, and knaves. The first have no opinions ; the 
second have no fixed opinions ; the last have no honest opinions ; 
and we protest against their assimiing the garment of modesty. 
With the first and the last we shall not trouble our reader far- 
ther ; but as the second class rejoice in the democracy of numbers 
we must give them a passing notice. Dogmatism is always im- 
modest, and being withal exceedingly obtnisive, we are impelled 
by our impatience almost to approve the opposite extreme ; but 
when we consider the elements essential to a finished manly 
character, we can no more tolerate * a constitution of soft, yield- 
ing, treacherous debility ;' and while we should not perhaps con- 
ceive it immodest, a moment's reflection will place it at as wide 
remove from manly modesty as the vilest trait of character. We 
presume the most enthusiastic eulogist of manly modesty would 
choose, if we could secure this attribute, which, truth to say, is 
somewhat ethereal, to produce something quite compatible with a 
perfect manly character. We shall agree with him that obstinacy 
is always immodest, because therein man is always influenced, 
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not by reason, but by will. We shall also hold him to the ad- 
mission, with Mr. Foster, that ^ the first prominent mental charac- 
teristic of a decided character is a complete (just) confidence in 
his own judgment.' And true manly modesty can no more exist 
without this, that can a perfect character. 

Budgell defines modesty to be the reflection of an ingenuous 
mind, either when a man has committed an action for which he 
censures himself, or fancies that he is exposed to the censure of 
others ; and justly adds, that the man thus modest is as like to 
blush alone as when in company. A great deal of real diffidence 
is by a sad misnomer called modesty. Distrust of ourselves, and 
want of confidence in the powers which we actually possess, may 
arise from slight acquaintance with the world, and deficiency in 
practice, and so be no fault on our part ; but diffidence is certainly 
no requisite to a perfect manly character. In arriving at the 
highest style of modesty we insist that our way shall he among 
the highest style of man, and him by the way, with Young, we 
affirm to be a christian. As in the examination of any matter, 
we seek the most refined and perfect specimen, so in our present 
pursuit we would fain explore this simple as it exists in the most 
perfect compound. We would find it then in the man who is 
both modest and assured. And why should it be thought there 
is ought in assurance which militates against modesty ? Unless 
perchance gentle reader thou art a Dutchman and a Uneal descend- 
ant of the renowned Wouter Van Twiller, whose unutterable pon- 
derings were recorded for our benefit by the late* lamented Mr. 
Diedrich Knickerbocker ; in which case we can only say we shall 
hold no argument with thee. But that confidence which arises 
from * a moderate knowledge of the world, and above all firom a 
mind fixed and determined in itself to do notliing against the rules 
of honor and decency is essential to a finished character ; and in 
conjunction with it must be found the modesty which alone can 
grace such a character. The man who is resolute from will, and 
not from reason, is obstinate, and as likely to be found the obstin- 
ate champion of error as of truth. The pliable being resolute in 
nothing is of coiu^se sometimes the advocate of truth, sometimes 
of error. The diffident is scarcely less upon a sea of uncertainty, 
and therefore incapable of exhibiting true modesty. The man of 
assurance and decision gives his sentiments with precision, un- 
hesitating, but with candor, and is ever ready to yield with modest 

* The reader is informed, that when a man passcp thirty, having ^* had no wife 
or children, good or bad to provide for," he is deemed essentially defUnct, and 
straightway consigned to oblivion, or allowed to figure at a trenchcf with Frank- 
lin's odd half of a pair of scissors, without even an epitaph ; but to the aboTS 
worthy, in consideration of his having written some especial good works, is ao* 
corded the epithet * lamented.' 
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deference to superior evidence. With Bacon, his maxim is, 'any 
where and every where with evidence, but no where without it.' 
To revert now to our poi^tions in the outset, we have to say, in 
deciding upon the character of a man who is no doU, neither 
]4iable, nor a knave, who is not obstinate nor diffident, but whose 
character is in other respects symmetrical, it is wise to eschew a 
hasty decision that he is inunodest, until thou hast convinced him 
of an error, and witnessed his reception of that unpalatable con- 
viction. With this, gentle reader, we bid thee farewell. 

DiSCIPULUS. 



'* rrtk qviD msi mortis imago." — Cote. 

'Twas in a princely hall ; — 
And lightSi and gems, and flowers were blending there ; 
And beauty's winning smile, and beaming eyes, 
Whose brilliancy outshone the crystal fires 
Which sparkled *mid the dazzling scene : — and there 
Was blooming youth in all its loveliness ; 
The cheek where mantled the rich tide of life. 
Rushing in joyous currents from the heart ; 
And manhood's prime,— and the thin snowy locks 
Of trembling age. 

It was a bridal night ; — 
The solemn vow in heaven was registered : 
Ties which no earthly power, nor time, nor space 
Can sever, had bound them heart to heart. 
In happiness they stood, of all around 
UnmindAil, save when he, their aged sire, 
With outstretched arms, invoked Heaven's benison 
To *bide with the lov'd one. * * 

Months had rolled by,— 
And in a still and darkened chamber, where 
The breathless silence smote upon the soul, 
The aged father with a bursting heart 
Gazed on his child. And he was there, that eye 
Of eagle brightness ; dim with tears, that fbrm 
Of manly beauty bow'd in agony 
Over the lowly couch. 

The golden sun 
Was sinking in the west, and his last beams 
Streamed through the crimson curtain's heavy folds 
And fell upon her face. They lingered there ; — 
A amile, a sweet, sad smile, which whispered forth 

TOL. III. 16 
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^* Weep not for me," and with the last bright ray 
Her spirit fled. • • . . 

• ••••• 

The hurrying tide of time, 
For yean had poured its fbaming cataract 
Into tb* unfathomable deep— eternity ! 
*Twafl on a summer eve, — the air was filled 
With balmy zephyrs from the southern skies, 
Which lightly kissed from off the trembling leaf 
The half-formed dew-drop. 

Slowly they wound along 
Amid the grassy mounds, — that mournful train ; — 
The pall, the darkly nodding plumes, and all 
The sad habiliments of woe they bore, 
And tears fell fast, and stifled sobs broke out 
Upon the calm, still night. 

The open tomb 
Welcomed the weary wand'rer ; — on the wave, 
The mountain, desert, plain, 'mid nature's works 
Of solemn grandeur, in her loveliest scenes, 
His heart still pictured that green mound, where dwelt 
His all of earth. — It was his home — thither 
He came, and slept in peace. 



ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 

No. V. 
(Being jnrineipally deacriptians qf Ancient Medals, ^., transUled from the Latin.) 

AMULETUM BAsiLiDiANVM. — (Inds. m Onyce.) 

" Perhaps the Egyptian god ApiSy the symbol of generation, is 
here represented, since he is often made in the image of a bunch- 
backed bull. In the medal there are seven stars over the back of 
the bull, which perhaps designate his ministering angels; for 
the ancients supposed that the gods presided over the stars. In 
the Florentine Museum, there is a representation of a bull with 
the sun and moon above his head, and also another, not unlike 
this, where, in addition to the seven stars over the back of the ani- 
mal, the face of the sim, or of some other divinity, appears be- 
tween his horns. According to the fable, the prince of the Brach- 
manes (philosophers of India) gave to Ajpollonius TyanoBUS, 
seven rings with the names of seven stars, of which he wore one 
daily. Between the horns of the bull are the three graces — god- 
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desses of remarkable beauty. At first the hierophantse limited 
their nmnber to two, but a third was soon added, and the comr 
bined Charites were regarded as the good angel who presides 
over mortals to redeem them from crime, incite them to honora- 
ble deeds, and avert from them the malign influences of the stars. 
This device may refer to the constellation of the Pleiades, which 
is situated in the shoulder of Taurus. The names of the seven 
stars embraced in this beautiful cluster are expressed in the fol- 
lowing distich. 

* Electra, Alcione, Caeleno, Taygeteque, 
Et Sterope, Meropeque simul, formosaque Maia.' 

Taurus is likewise mentioned in poetry, as, for instance, 

< • • • • Taurus 
Succidit incurvus claudus pede.' 

And again in Lucanas — 

* nisi poplite lapso 
Ultima curvati procederet ungula Tauri.' " 

To the foregoing description of this really beautiful medal 
nothing need be added. We have in it, however, a proof tliat 
the mystic number seven was employed in ancient superstitions. 
In the use of this number there is much that is curious j it is 
prominent even in the scriptures. There were seven years of 
plenty, and after them seven years of famine, throughout all the 
land of Egypt ; — the haughty Syrian was commeinded to ' go 
and wash in Jordan seven times ;' — Solomon saith, ' the sluggard 
is wiser in his own conceit than seven men that can render a rea- 
son,' &c. &c. The idea that the stars were angels who waited 
upon the god, will not appear extravagant, when we recall one 
somewhat similar which occurs in Revelations — *The seven 
stars are the angels of the seven churches.' 

MORTIS SYMBOL A. — (lucis. 171 Comtola.) 

" Death is here seated upon an urn of ashes ; in his right hand 
is the horn of plenty ; a wheel is imder his feet, and a plumb- 
line above his head. There are also represented a flower, a 
torch, a butterfly, a poppy held by forceps, and a sack containing 
human bones ; all which are emblems of departing life. 

Rota nam velut curulis 
Properat volucris eetas : 
Tenuis jacebimusque 
Cinis ossibus solutis. 

How true is the remark of Horace,* ' Pallida Mors aequo pulsat 
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pede pauperum taberaas, regumque turres.' This equable rule 
of death is here indicated by the plumb line. That the butterfly 
which is fluttering over the flame of the torch represents the soul 
rising fix)m the body, is evident from ancient tablets. It is also 
well known that the forceps were among the instruments with 
which the fates severed the thread of human life. Perhaps the 
poppy and lothus are emblematic of the gods below, and of an 
eternal sleep. Homer calls sleep the sister of death, and hence 
their statues were often placed side by side. The ancients con- 
tinually had such dismal objects before their eyes : they even 
made the approach of death an additional incitement to pleasure, 
having for their motto, ^ Bibe, deliciare, complexu utere, mori te 
decet, et tempus breve est.' " 

The fates, as is well known, were three in number, and their 
names corresponded with their several offices. Clotho held the 
distafl*, Ijachesis measured out the thread of human life, and Atro- 
pos severed it. Solomon seems to express the same idea in the 
passage, * or ever the silver cord be loosed,' &c. As an instance 
of the familiarity with which thoughts and images of death were 
entertained by the ancients, a quaint old writer remarks, that * the 
Grecians, to express the shallowness of this life, give the same 
name to the heart that they do to death ; kear is the heart, the 
author of life ; and kear is destiny, the worker of death ; to shew, 
that as every man hath an heart, so death hath a dart for every 
man.' The brevity of life also, was frequently alluded to in sen- 
tences like these : — ' Punctum est quod vivimus, et adhuc pimcto 
minus;' also, ^Vita nostra non diuturna, sed diuma.' 

Thus conscious were the ancients of their own mortality ; yet 
alas! they formed no adequate conception of that ^something 
after death.' They indulged in the pleasures of this Ufe, expect- 
ing ere long to fall asleep, nor knowing that they shoidd be 
awakened at ' that day.^ Not so with the christian, who labors with 
his might, knowing that the night is at hand ; the night of death, 
whose darkness shall be dissipated by the resurrection mom. He 
struggles with trials and difficulties, supported by a hope full of 
immortality ; and he enters the dark valley in confidence, know- 
ing that it will lead him to the * land of uprightness.' How dif- 
ferently do the emblems of death aflect him and the vot£ury of 
pleasure, whose motive and ambition are summed up in the sin- 
gle sentence, * Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die !' 

This series of perhaps uninteresting papers is now concluded ; 
and if any have been led by a perusal of them to regard even the 
smallest rehc of antiquity with the attention which it deserves, 
the writer is abundantly satisfied. Certain it is, that architects, 
painters and sculptors, should study the works of antiquity ; for 
among them are the richest treasures of their invaluable arts. It 
is desirable also, that the educated man should be somewhat ac- 
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quainted with the emblems and devices of the ancients. No small 
reproach has been cast upon our country for its neglect of the fine 
arts. We care too much for expense and utility ; art and science 
are made subjects of speculation, and the government itself be- 
trays a fickleness in scientific research, which is unworthy of the 
age. Let us remember the saying of an Egyptian to Solon — 
' Your Athenians are mere children ; for they have no knowledge 
o£ antiquity, nor antiquity of knowledge.' 
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Reader, before we discourse to you of the holidays which are now exerting 
their enlivening influence over us, we would acquaint you with what has trans- 
pired in that school of human nature, th? Editors* room. 

Whatever ideas you may have formed of that compound body, yclept the Edi- 
torial corps ; whether your fancy may have presented them as spirits of light dis* 
pensing rich favors to all, or in your slumbers they may have haunted you as fiendi 
who were seeking what they might devour, according as the much loved offspring 
©f your brain has been favorably or unfavorably regarded by them ; be it known 
unto you that their convocations are admirable theatres for the exhibition and 
•tody of the various workings of the human mind. 

The last number of the Magazine had scarcely been honored by your perusal 
when we were again assembled to prepare for you another repast. The ** Presid- 
ing Genius/' who, by the by, is well known to you by certain mental and physical 
peculiarities, with an air of dignity assumed for the occasion, ordered one ** to iaj 
aside his paper," another " to dispense with the use of his principe," and all " to 
attend * erectis auribns.' " Had you witnessed this scene you would have been 
led to reflect upon the change wrought in man by clothing him with authority 
over his fellows. Here is one who, while a private member of the board, was a 
kind and affable associate, one, who, for his courtesy, and attention to his neighbor 
jou would have selected before all others as a prudent and afi*ectionate ruler, but 
now he shows himself a perfect tyrant. In every word, in every glance of hia 
piercing eye you can detect the haughty lord, the unsparing governor. 

Reader, if you are a student at college, you need only look around and above 
you to discover numerous proofs of the destructive influence which the possession 
of a little power exerts, over weak minds. But we must leave you hereafter to 
moralize for yourself, as occasion may be presented. Let us return from thw 
digression to the President, who had succeeded, despite of sundry testimonials of 
a sense of injured dignity on the part of his hearers, in securing their attention. 

*' Young Gentlemen,*' said he, raining himself to his full height, ** fkte has fixed 
upon me as the proper occupant of this high station. In approaching the Presi- 
dential chair, I am but too well aware, that, had the choice depended upon your 
suffrages, I should have been permitted to have filled an humbler post, and thereby 
the world would have been deprived of my invaluable services." 

"Yes, yes, true," muttered one and all. 
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The President, his brow knit with rage, added, '^ but your feelings can now only 
exhibit themselves in vain attempts to disparage my superior merits. Fate cannot 
be supposed to have denied your wishes without some design. I repeat, sirs, the 
conclusion is irresistible that I have been selected at the present time to fill this 
station in order that a thorough and immediate reform might be effected in our 
manner of proceeding. Be it known therefore to all whom it may concern, that I, 
the President of this board, in obedience to the evident designs of Fate, do, by 
these presents, ordain that henceforth no apples, cigars, nuts, candies or confec- 
tionaries of any kind, shall be chewed, eaten, smoked, swallowed, or in any other 
manner used or devoured within my jurisdiction ; and I do further ordain that if 
any member shall knowingly offend against this my solemn ordinance he shall be 
exposed to my most sovereign displeasure." 

" Parturiunt monies ; nascetur ridiculus mus," cried the learned Zotofi*. " Grood," 
shouted all the rest; while the. President, wisely seeking to avert the gathering 
storm, called for the regular business of the meeting. 

The news-gatherer of the board here arose and presented a series of complaints 
on various subjects, which, indicating only the ignorance of the complainants, 
were summarily dispatched as unworthy of notice. But, at length, he unfolded a 
letter, which, he said, had at first seemed very mysterious to him. The letter 
purports to be fi'om a correspondent who signs himself " L. U.," and who is much 
grieved at the want of attention bestowed upon a piece of blank verse which he 
says was not noticed in our last Number. Now, Mr. President, a careful examina- 
tion of our coffin, and an inquiry of each of our number, has satisfied me that this 
Mr. *^ L. U." has worked himself into a rage for very little purpose, since we can- 
not be supposed, even by the aid of clairvoyance , to know what ^^ L. U.'* may have 
intended to have written, and much less can we be censured for not bestowing due 
notice upon an article which, for aught we know, may now be safely deposited in 
his portfeuiUe. I propose, sir, that " L. U." be informed that whenever he may 
present us with a copy of his piece, it shall be carefully perused, and, as its merits 
may require, either accepted or rejected, or placed under consideration ; and that, 
in the mean time, he be advised '^ not to let his angry passions rise." Carried, 
nera. con. 

The President then announced a number of communications, which were read, 
and severally disposed of, when he came to one evidently written by a dutiful son 
of our Alma Mater, inasmuch as he endeavored to show that the periodical sus- 
tained by her students is superior to any of its cotemporaries. 

*^ I concur in that conclusion," said Alcibiades. *^ Whatever may be our opin- 
ion of the justice of the conclusion arrived at by our correspondent," said Caius, 
*^ the periodicals referred to are universally admitted to do great credit to their re- 
spective institutions. It ill becomes us, therefore, to encourage any one to insti- 
tute invidious comparisons between them." Beppo, with a countenance beaming 
with mildness and love, said, that he had read the productions of our friends in 
other colleges with great pleasure, and that he concurred in the opinion expressed 
by Caius. ZotofT rather favored the views of Alcibiades, but the President closed 
the discussion by saying that the article should be respectfully declined. 

Reader, you have perhaps learned enough of our proceedings for the present, 
since weightier matters claim your attention. 

The Holidays are at hand. Whose blood does not flow quicker through his 
veins at this announcement ? Whose heart is so deadened to all the finer sensibili- 
ties of our nature, as not to be touched by the remembrance of blissful hours spent 
around the paternal hearth, in the company of those toward whom the wann gush 
of youthful love ever went forth ? Christmas has already passed. Many a little 
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urchin is now recounting to his fellows the bounty of the renowned St. Nicholas, 
who, in his opinion , is the Tery personification of goodness. To all, the season is 
one of varied interest. Even the brute beasts are said to exhibit proofs of their 
sympathy with man, on the return of this great christian jubilee. 

<' Some say, .that even 'gainst that season comes, 
Wherein our Savior's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes ; no witch hath power to charm ; 
So hallowed and so gracious is tiic time." 

The New Year is yet to be welcomed. Reader ! whoever thou art, pause and 
reflect ! Standing on the threshhold of another year, cast your eyes backward, and 
note the errors into which you have fallen, the evil you have done, the good you 
have left undone. Too often, 

'^ The heart-linked moral of the fleeting year 

Unheeded passes, as some oft told tale. 

« • • « « 

* • O wake ! This sacred hour 

Should never fly unnoticed. Let its voice 
Speak in thine ear, and in thy memory dwell, 
Not like the cadence of my hurried song, 
But as the whispering of the living breeze — 
The gurgling of the rapid river's waves — 
The moan of ocean rolling to the shore — 
The utterance of nature, as she cries, 
' From Grod I came, to God I shall return.* *' 

Let no plea of business, no scene of pleasure, withdraw you flrom the all-impor- 
tant survey of your past life. Have you heretofore been a devotee to pleasure ; 
has vice fastened its fangs upon you ; have you left the society of the wise and 
good, and chosen the path of evil ? noio is the time to ponder upon your course ; 
note consider whether you have not chosen the part of fools ; now resolve, not only, 
but commence upon a course of well-doing; listen to the kind entreaties of your 
true friends; heed the bitter tears of your doating parents ; reform, and live, not 
like the brutes which perish, but like a rational creature destined for immortality. 
Have you endeavored to advance the cause of virtue, by a well-ordered life and 
conversation ? a review of your past life will not be without its benefit ; it will 
■how many improvements which could have been made, and which will render 
you more useful hereafter ; it will bring up the recollection of many a scene upon 
which you can dwell with holy delight. This done, revive all the fond attach- 
ments which time or distance may have blunted ; call again those feelings which 
have been cherished in the hours of innocence and of love. Have you an estran- 
ged friend, seek him out ; extend to him the hand of fellowship ; secure again his 
friendship, by your generosity and confidence ; in fine, let this day be one of recon- 
ciliations, of forgiveness of injuries, of the exercise of all the nobler qualities of 
the human character. The sound of revelry becomes not this occasion. Seek 
true, rational enjoyment. Commence, at least, the new year in a manner worthy 
of yourself and worthy of your high destiny. 

The old year, with all its changes for good or ill, with all its thrilling incidents 
and fond associations, has nearly passed. During its course, many events have. 
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transpired which will hereafter fill an important page in the world's hiitorj. Th4 
commercial world has cxporirnccd a rnviilsion ulniost without a parallel. Ymi| 
gentle readc>r, even in this quirt abode of the arts and sciences, have felt its infla- 
ence. You have seen yuur nrquaintanr.es who welcomed the last New Year id the 
full enjoyment of all the blossinvg which wealth or competence could bestow, leaT- 
ing their niuch-i<jvcd homos, and surrendering to the stern executor of the law their 
most valued treasures ; you liavc seen their lovely families thrown at once from 
the hoiglits of fashion and influence to the retirement and quiet of the humbler 
walks of life. 

You have watched with anxious delight the progress of free principles in our 
world ; you have seen our political noigiibors burst the bands of an odious domet- 
tic or foreign tyranny ; you have trembled lest the oppressor might yet crush the 
valiant asserters of equal rights. 

This little connnunity of ours has experienced changes equally momentous to the 
parties conc(>rned. The st<Tn command of an irresistible power has perhaps blast- 
ed the hopes of some of our associates by their untimely separation from tliis Inali- 
tution ; the onward progress of college life has dcjirived us of many friends with 
whom we have oAen held sweet eonverso, while it has added to our number othen 
equally worthy of a place in our nfl'ections. 

Whether the year on which we are soon to enter will present equal or greater 
changes or not, it belongs not to us to say. We cannot part with a friend, though 
now old and near his exit, who has witnessed many a happy hour of our lives; 
who has furnished to us much of '* the sparkling cream of all time's blessedneis," 
without some regrets, yet we can hail his new and blooming successor with ■ 
hearty welcome. 

Reader, whoever thou art, we wish you a Hafpv New Year. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

" For therefore remaineth a rest," (wo are not responsible for the guotaiimi,)h9M 
been returned through the post office. 

Does f inquire ** Quid A'unc'*" Why, rrjretrd of course. 

We are at a loss whether more to admire the simplicity or the decency of " A 
true story." The mnnuseript might have been more legible if the writer had been 
less sparing of his paper : we have returned it through the post office for him to de» 
cipher. 

We had intended to publish *' F.'s" poetry with some rorreclions ; but upon ex- 
amination we have found the metre so faulty that we are compelled to decline the 
piece. 

" A Sketch" and *' Night Musing?" are dirclined. 

" Clairvoyanee" was received too late f«jr insertion in the present number. W» 
have accepted it with much pleasure. Will the author favor us again.' 

" Lines to a shooting star," are under eoti.sideration. 

We refer ** L. U." to the F.pilegoniena. 

Some of our correspondents would gain eredit to themselves, and confbr a favor 
upon us, by attending to orthogrnphy, punctuation and chirography. We have on 
file manuscripts which might easily be mistaken for facsimiles of Egyptian hien>> 
glyphies. 

Those who have communications for the February number, will please send 
them in as soon as possible. 
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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

History seems to be divided into great epochs, which consti- 
tute, as it were, boiiiidciry marks in human atfairs. In opening 
the records of the past, we find lu?re and tliere a j)criod, in which 
all the latent energies of society have been called into exercise ; 
"when there apjxjars to have Ixicn a gonend breaking up of long 
established customs ; when questions of deep and momentous 
interest have been agitated and decided, and great advances made 
towards tmth in every department of knowledge. Sucli a period 
aends its influence far into the future, and stamps its character on 
succeeding ages with the certainty of an over-nil ing destiny. 
When nations have ])een aroused from tlie lethargy of despotism, 
by the progress of revolution : when systems of government, ven- 
erated from antiquity, have by some extraordinary concurrence 
of events been overthrown ; the consequences are st) potent, for 
ffood or evil, that the lapse of centuric^s fails to counteract them. 
The chasm which such commotions make in the jx)litical world, 
can never be closed — they establish principles, which become too 
deeply interwoven with the frame work of society, to be easily 
eradicated. 

These remarks may apply to the period which embraced the 
American Revolution. '^Fhis may justly be consid(»red as the 
most imix)rtant event of modern times. It conmienred a new 
era in political science. It created new interests, new forms of 
government, and new laws, nnl only in the j)aiticular nation 
where it took place, but in all those which by contiguity, vicin- 
age, or any other relation, were embniced in the same general 
sjrstem of policy. Its influence, mighty and irresistible, per\'ades 
every modification of civilized society ; and it is, perhaps, no 
exaggeration to say, that in its results, are involved the highest 
interests of mankind. The government which arose out of this 
Revolution, has been properly characterized as a great experi- 
ment, whose progress is watched by the enlightened world, with 
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intense solicitude. Its fate will be considered as a decisive trial 
of the principles upon which it is founded. If it fails, the idea 
which has been so industriously promulgated by the advocates of 
kingly prerogatives, that it contains some inherent and destructive 
property, the natural workings of which must necessarily result in 
its downfall, will be with reason confirmed ; and the nations of 
the earth will go back, and voluntarily submit themselves to the 
hopeless despotism from which they had begun to emerge. This 
soul-stirring truth has been so often repeated, and many times un- 
der such unfortunate circumstances, that it has lost much of its 
original force, and has fallen in some degree to a level with the 
common place declamation of the times. But it is, nevertheless, 
a truth — and one too which should sink deep into our hearts ; 
which should induce every man to forget those selfish considera- 
tions which are apt to control his actions, and make him a patriot, 
in its highest, holiest sense. The ark of political liberty is in our 
hands — ^we are responsible for its preservation. If tlirough our 
neglect it fall in pieces, who shall rebuild it ? 

Every revolution, political or moral, should be an object of 
study. Such events form important eras in the advancement of 
society — they break in upon its uniform progress, and by violence 
arrest the attention of men. They are periods pregnant with 
danger and hope — periods, in which the concentrSited mind of 
millions is in action, operating with fearful rapidity and energy, 
and evolving results which must continue to exist with the au- 
thority of established principles, until swept away by still migh- 
tier convulsions. To investigate the causes of these unnatural 
movements of society, and to trace out their legitimate effects, is 
the duty of the statesman and philosopher. It is from the expe- 
rience of the past only, that he can obtain that wisdom, which 
will be a safe guide through the uncertainty of the future. For- 
tunately, it happens, tliat the revolution which has done more 
than any other to advance the interests, and promote the happi- 
ness of mankind, stands upon a clear and perfect basis. Its causes 
are not alone written in the records of the British parliament, but 
are inscribed upon the hearts and memories of living men. They 
have occupied the attention, exercised the talent, and engaged 
the laborious industry of the patriot and philanthropist in every 
civilized nation of the world. 

It is not our intention, therefore, again to go over this ground. 
It is simply our object, at the present time, to notice some of the 
characteristics and features of this struggle, and some of the cir- 
cumstances which prepared the way for, and introduced it, con- 
trolled it in its progress, and which have mainly contributed to 
make it what it thus far has been, a blessing to the world. 

Among the many points of difference, which distinguish the 
American Revolution from all those which have precepted or fol- 
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lowed it, the most prominent, is the high character of its movers 
and conductors. If there is any circumstance connected with our 
struggle for liberty, which can afford us just pride, and give us an 
enviable rank among those nations which have established their 
independence by similar means, it is this. U^e can look back 
upon the origin of our national existence, without being pained 
by any reflections, which must necessarily cloud the glory of that 
triumph. It was a period, unsullied by those scenes of violence 
and reckless ambition, which seem to be almost the universal at- 
tendants of such important events. Previous to this time, the 
word revolution only conveyed the idea of an explosion of the 
worst passions of our nature — the mad acts of restless politicians, 
who after having paid their obsequious and unsuccessful court to, 
royalty, with disappointed hopes, were determined to overthrow 
the government, which had refused to lend itself to their inter- 
ested purposes. But we search in vain for such motives, among 
the eminent actors in that revolution, which from dependent col- 
onies has converted us into a great and powerful nation. They 
stood far above personal ambition. They had higher objects. 
They aimed to establish those principles of rational liberty7 which 
Aould for ever secure to mankind the fxjaceful enjoyment of their 
natural and just rights. They were not desperadoes of fortune, 
who, conscious of having little to lose, were ready to hazard all 
upon the cast of a single die ; — tliey were men who had firmly 
planted their feet upon justice, and were resolved to perisli in its 
defense, rather than yield to the arbitrary exactions of an omnipo- 
tent parliament. Under these guides, three millions of people, 
with slender resources, with no regularly organized government, 
and with no disciplined army, were enabled successfully to cope 
with the most formidable empire of the world, and to establish 
their freedom upon a sure and permanent basis. 

Such ancestors we may be proud to compare with the noblest 
characters of antiquity. In our Washington and his compatriots, 
We have more than a Leonidas — ^more than a Solon. In them we 
see more real wisdom, more pure and disinterested patriotism, 
than in any of the numerous heroes, whose deeds have been trans- 
mitted to us on the pages of pagan history. They possessed the 
true Spartan bravery — ^the unflinching integrity of the Athenian. 
They left us indeed no propitious liares, no titled nobility ; but 
their independence of spirit, simplicity of manners, and nobleness 
of purpose — the home-spun robe of republicanism. 

But it would be unjust to attribute the success of our revolu- 
tion, entirely to the distinguished character and zealous exertions 
of those who were destined to be placed at its head. It is, per- 
haps, a peculiarity of this revolution, that it was immediately pro- 
duced by the general action of the people, who had united for the 
accomphshment of real and specific objects. It is a singular fact, 
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that almost every other revolution has originated in individual 
ambition, has been controlled by individual exertion, and individ- 
uals only have experienced its benefits ; while the great mass 
have rendered themselves subject to additional burdens. 

It is easy for designing men, insinuating themselves by artifice 
and false pretenses into public confidence, to keep states and em- 
pires in perpetual agitation ; but all the people gain by such revo- 
lutions is a change of masters. It was by his pretended friend- 
ship for the people and hatred of tyranny, by his professed zeal 
and enthusiasm in the cause of liberty, that the notorious Crom- 
well was promoted to the chief command of the armies of Brit- 
ain ; and his first act after his elevation, was the most rash and 
arbitrary recorded in English history. 

By similar protestations, and an apparent ardor in the service 
of the republic, Bonaparte raised himself to the siunmit of power 
in France. Tlie people gathered around his standard, as that of 
a deliverer, and confidently expected the establishment of a gov- 
ernment, which would secure to them those privileges, of which 
they had been deprived by the strong hand of power. How sadly 
were they disappointed ! Instead of fixing the repubhc upon a 
firm foundation, he aimed at unlimited authority ; and after fill- 
ing all Europe with lamentation and mourning, and keeping the 
whole civilized world in a state of unexampled agitation and dis- 
tress, for a period of years, he finally reached the throne of F^rance, 
through the blood of millions of Frenchmen ! Thus terminated 
a revolution, which had been ostensibly commenced, with the 
design of more fully securing the people in the enjoyment of their 
rights, by conferring supreme power on one man. And such has 
been the result of every etfort to stop the encroachment of des- 
potism, when the people have placed their entire dependence in 
the patriotism and integrity of tlieir political leaders. 

Thus many of the revolutions which have disfigured the pa- 
ges of history, have been merely the outbreakings of political 
phrenzy and passion, without any definite principles of action, 
and without any higher object, than to gratify the ambition of 
some aspiring and jwpular leader. Originating in such motives, 
they have rolled on in blindness, scourging without improving, 

Erostrating without building up. Liberty, peace, and prosperity, 
ave not followed, but their patliway has been marked with 
blood, and with the wrecks of government, and anarchy has laid 
the foundation for a more deep-rooted despotism. 

Such was not the course of our revolution. The grand move- 
ment was not made, until the consequences were fully anticipa- 
ted and the ability to meet them tested. Its basis was not upon 
the whirlwind of passion, but upon that strong, yet well coi> 
trolled enthusiasm, which the true principles of liberty always 
inspire. This feeling was not the growth of a day, which had 
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burst forth by accident, and which the mandate of royalty cotdd 
quench ; the lapse of ages had been required to ripen and ma- 
ture it. There is a principle inherent in the nature of man, 
which revolts at being made subject to the exercise of arbitrary 
power, and whenever the mind has become sufficiently enlight- 
ened to perceive its degradation, it struggles to rid itself from op- 
pression. This spirit, had long been at work among the nations 
of the earth, — a pure and sacred essence, which could not be 
reached by the bayonet, or the enactment of laws. Stniggle 
succeeded struggle, ineffectual perhaps, as regarding the specific 
object, but each aiding to prepare the way for the futiu-e triumph 
of hberal principles. Revolution followed revolution, until the 
lines between freedom and tyraimy were distinctly drawn, and 
the whole christian world were brought to arrange themselves un- 
der the respective banners of the two great contending parties, — 
the friends of hberty and of arbitrary law. 

Such were some of the circumstances which attended the de- 
claration of independence by the American colonies. They did 
not mark out any new course of action ; they did not discover 
any principle of government which had before been unknown ; 
they simply embodied the spirit of liberty, which had long ex- 
isted, in their institutions and laws. It was not, therefore, to the 
accidental passage of the stamp act, that we are indebted for our 
freedom, but to the general prevalence of free principles ; that 
was only an occasion which called them more fully into action, 
and not one which created them. Let us not then, look upon 
our revolution as the consequence of a particular cause, but as the 
inevitable result of the onward progress of society, — a great work, 
produced by the action of a united chain of means, extending 
back through many centuries. Herein consisted the secret of 
our success. The colonies were fully prepared to commence that 
great change in political government, which we tmst is yet to 
prevail throughout the world. They were composed of men, 
whose spirit had never been accustomed to quail before the rod of 
despotism ; who would not depend in rehgion, but upon Heaven ; 
in their morals, but upon civil equality and good laws ; in their 
happiness, but upon domestic society and the simplicity of vir- 
tue. In all these circumstances, tending to jH^epare the way for, 
and usher in, the event which we have been contemplating, we 
cannot but perceive the hand of Providence, working out the 
final emancipation of man, and elevating him to that condition, 
which becomes the dignity of God's noblest creation. 

The consequences which have already resulted, and are still 
likely to result from the fortunate termination of this revolution, 
and the organization of a government upon the principle of civil 
equality, open a vast field for political speculation. When our 
iBpublic fiist began to exist, the sovereigns of Europe ajSected to 
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treat it with contempt, as an impracticable system which would 
soon work out its own destruction. But the success which has 
thus far attended its course, has filled its enemies with as much 
astonishment and alarm, as it has its friends with exultation and 
joy. Nearly half a century has now passed, since the adoption 
of the federal constitution by the people of the United States. 
During this period, what government has afforded its subjects 
richer prosperity, more undisturbed peace, more general happi- 
ness and satisfaction ? And this, too, under circumstances the 
most discouraging, which were calculated to embarrass the ope- 
rations of the strongest government. A nation had suddenly 
sprung into existence,-— every species of disorder consequently 
prevailed. A half-starved army were clamorous for the rewards 
of their services, — ^no currency was established, — ^the resources of 
the country were exhausted by a nine years' war ; and in addi- 
tion to all these distresses, the spirit of faction was agitating every 
part of the nation. It was amidst such difficulties, that the great 
experiment of a republican government was to be tried, — an ex- 
periment, deeply affecting the political and social condition of the 
whole human family. The constitution went into operation ; 
and those embarrassments, which threatened to cmsh it in its 
infancy, immediately disappeared. An opinion more favorable 
towards that instrument began to exist ; and every party mani- 
fested a disposition to give it their cordial support. Thus far, 
the new government had been more successful than any one had 
dared to anticipate. But what was the prospect now before it ? 
It was supported by no precedents ; its powers were to be deter- 
mined and applied for the first time. It was to operate over a 
territory, wide in extent, embracing every variety of cUmate and 
production, and consequently many conflicting interests ; over a 
people, made up from many different nations, exposed from their 
geographical position and diverse habits to unhappy sectional 
jealousies, and above all, increasing so rapidly in numbers, as 
greatly to outstrip every means of education and improvement 
which existed among them. A fearful complication of mifortu- 
nate omens ! A terrible ordeal for the best government which the 
experience of man ever devised ! But through all these obstacles 
and clashing interests, the plain republican constitution of our 
fathers has steadily conducted this people onward, to prosperity 
and power, until they have attained a high place among the na- 
tions of the earth. How enviable must be the feelings of the 
hoary-headed veteran, when he looks forth upon his country, 
broad in extent, containing already a vast population, and capa- 
ble of containing hundreds of niillions ; when he sees every- 
where, the rich fruits of industry and enterprise, and that peace 
and plenty prevail throughout all its borders ; when, from the 
very wilderness, he beholds cities, seminaries of learning, and the 
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temples of (3od risiiig up, as if by enchantment ; — and reflectSi 
that all these happy results have been produced under the admin- 
istration of that government, which, in the day of its trial, was 
looked upon by its enemies as a rash and fool-hardy experiment, 
and by its friends with trembling and distrust. Who, after can- 
didly weighing these considerations, will be disposed to deny to 
our constitution the elements of perpetuity ? No, — ^this trial of 
free principles has not failed. The blood of our fathers has not 
been shed in vain. The enlightened world will bear witness to^ 
our success. Liberty reigns over the American continent. A 
family of republics already exist in its bosom ; and as fast as the 
frontiers of civihzation are pushed into the wilderness, so fast are 
they extending their dominion and power. 

But the influence of our example is not confined to the western 
world. In despite of all the barriers which have been raised to 
prevent it, it has crossed the waters, and is doing its silent but 
eflective work among the subjects of despotic power. It has 
already touched the great lever of reform. It has c^iused the peo- 
ple to think J — a dangerous attribute, perhaps, but one which God 
has given, and let it be exercised. The magic circle of reveren- 
tial opinion and awe which surrounded the throne of royalty, has 
been broken, and the very penetralia of the court entered. The 
people have discovered that majesty is but man, and that the 
splendor which attends it, is wrung from their distresses. They 
have found that their lords spiritual, and lords temporal, have no 
other right to revel upon the public bounty, than because it was 
the custom of their fathers ; and that a government, whose chief 
object is to support these artificial orders of society, is an imposi- 
tion upon their rights. 

Such have been some of the effects of the American Revo- 
lution. That the progress of these sentiments may eventually 
produce some harm, is more than probable. That freedom may, 
in some instances, degenerate into hcentiousness, is an allowance 
which is to be made for the frailty of our nature. Nor would it 
be surprising, if those who have been benefited by the ancient 
order of things, should so long resist the spirit of reform, that force 
should be employed to obtain that which they had denied to ar- 
gument. It is surely unreasonable to suppose, that so radical a 
change of government among the nations, as seems likely soon 
to occur, can happen, without causing many impleasant conse- 
quences, and perhaps much bloodshed. Such are the necessary 
sacrifices in the att^orunent of high and beneficial objects. But 
should it yet appear, upon further trial, that the world in its pres- 
ent state is unprepared for the general introduction of the great 
principles of repubUcan hberty, which were brought to light by 
our revolution ; we must still admire that greatness of spirit, that 
moral courage in our patriot fathers, which, rising superior to the 
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fears and prejudices of the times, broke through those forms of 
govenmient which age had consecrated, and in bold defiance of 
file united powers of despotism, restored to man those preroga- 
tives which are becoming his liigh destiny, and which nothing 
but the unrestrained indulgence of his basest passions, can pre- 
vent from conferring on him inestimable blessings. 

W. C. 
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" This is the patent age of new inventions." 

Bi/ron. 

Wise Solomon, no doubt, were he to waken 
From his long sleep of ages, in our day, 

Would frankly own that he was much mistaken 
When he affirmed, that, come to pass what may, 

There's " nothing new." The text is now forsaken. 
And he's rank heretic, who can survey 

The mighty marvels of the nineteenth century, 

Yet deem them to the age uncomplimentary. 

We have, imprimis, steam — in good variety — 
Steam-vessels, built for racing or up-blowing — 

Steam-cars propelled with Jehu impropriety — 
Steam-doctors, scalding for the soke of showing 

That heat and cold arc things in contrariety — 
Steam-candy, too, and cookery — all going 

To prove this age advancing under pressure 

Higher, by fur, than it hath gage to measure. 

We have, moreover, patent modes of teaching — 
Hence, lisping infants wiser than a quorum ; 

Hence too — to help dull aspirants in reaching 
The goal of Fame, (supposing it before 'em,) 

That is, to fit them, without toil, for preaching — 
The Manual-labor school Pong Asiiumtm,,^ ' 

The ** March of Mind," in sooth, is very flattering— 

Would that the proofs of it were not so scattering. 

We have, besides, in this our age. Phrenology, 
Tracing dark diagrams across the brain. 

Which like the horoscopes of old Astrology, 
If false in prophecy, are sure in gain. 

Nor lack we now a petrified Conchology, * 
Proving this Footstool old, and on the wane, 

When first the sire of human peccadillos 

Met lovely Eve beneath fair Eden's willows. 
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And last, not leait, we have the gift magneti 
The old Enchanter's wand — the wizard's art, 

Which, by some spell supremely energetic, 
Bids blind men see, and mind, instanter, dart 

Through space and time— makes ignorance prophetic— 
And, if foul unbelief taint not the heart, 

Throws down the * middle wall' — the clay * partition/ . 

Which bars our spirits from direct cognition. 

Ye sleepless planet-mongers — why such gazing ? 

Turn down your worthless tubes — knock out your glassei 
Comets might dash along, tails up, and blazing — 

Yet dimly would ye ken their lawless masses. 
But be ye ' magnetized' — and (gift amazing !) 

Ye'll know indeed, if they be rocks or gases — 
Ye'll walk 'mid shooting stars, and solar cinders, 
And lights zodiacal — if nothing hinders. 

And ye night- watching, tempest-driven seamen. 
Fling quadrants by, and Almanacs, and tables ; 

* Log, tangents, sines and secants' spurn, like freemen, 
And vexing * lunars' flee from, as from Babel's 

Mixture of tongues — they'd flight a very demon. 
The * longitude* is found f — Clairvoyance enables 

Blind men in Boston to see clocks in China — 

The times then note— can any mode be finer ? 

And ye poor shattered vessels of humanity — 
Ye wrecks, that need o'erhauling and repairing, 

Ye loose of tongue, ye troubled with profanity. 
Ye at whom Death, with haggard orbs, is staring. 

Ye halt, lame, blind, ye victims of insanity. 

Ye ghastly hectics, Death's fresh signet wearing — 

Rejoice ye now ! lift up your beds and travel ! 

Life's tangled yam 'tis eaiiy to unravel. 

For, lo ! there comes a wonder-working doctor — 
An M. D. Fairy — a Ciuoen Mab — a wizard — 

Who'll find out whether your heart's valves are lock'd, or 
Whether your lungs, spleen, liver, gall, or gizzard 

Are out of tune, or (which hath never shock'd her) 
Whether your stomach holds a worm or lizard — 

And then prescribe, with learned technicality, 

The *■ quantum suff.* — and warrant immortality. 

Or, if you like, your faith screw up to sticking, 
And take a course of mild ' manipulations / 

Presto, if deaf, ye'll hear a watch's ticking. 
If dmb, grow fluent and pronounce orations, 

If blind, ye'll see through twenty feet of bricking. 
If halt, fall quickly into wild saltations. 

If mad, turn sage in wisdom and sedateness. 

If fool, in short, grow famed for mental greatness. 

TOL. III. 18 
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The good old timet, when kejs, bolti, bars and locka 
Were things unknown, have now quite passed awaj ; 

And e*en this * Iron Age* — proof long to abocka 
Of common knavery — ^must, in turn decay ; 

Strong holds are vain against a power that mocks 
Time, space, and nature— nor will own their sway, 

An Age now dawns by wise men erst revealed — 

All things will soon be known, all hearts unsealed. 

For Jew-faced misers now, whence consolation ? 

Earth's deepest caverns cannot hide their treasure ; 
Notes, deeds and bonds— all proofi of valuation. 

Though locked in mountains may be read at pleasure. 
Dark treasons, too— each foul negotiation. 

Must now be nipped — guilt long hath filled its measure. 
Old Saturn's reign— all freedom and equality — 
Once more shall come, with ease, love, mirth, and jollity. 

In this new age of ' visions,' what doth bar 
A sweeping espionage of mails and letters ? 

Tyrants with steam no more need wafers mar— 
A few blind maids would be their best abettors. 

True, men might think — yea, write, forsooth,— but ah ! 
One line amiss, they'd find themselves in fetters. 

No wisdom, sure, can furnish an annoyance, 

To factious men so vexing as clairvoyance. 

And then, per mail, how rash to think of hinting 
More weighty thoughts — to send, I mean, a billet, 

Rose-scented, and gilt-edged— seal, Cupid squinting ! — 
Oh Love ! oh Sentiment ! ye can but will it. 

That, henceforth, ye eschew pen, paper, printing — 
All signs of your existence — and, until it 

Prove safe to wander, keep in secret places — 

Lest men first look, then laugh ye in your ftces. 

And oh, ye fair ones, weep in sorrow now ! 

The sound of coming mail no more can cheer yon ; 
No burning words, no ofl-repeated vow 

His fiuth can tell, who's now no longer near you ; 
And ye, in turn — ye fainting hearts, oh how, 

How vain will your vows be ! — he cannot hear you, — 
Yet, courage, lovers ! — free your eyes from weeping — 
No distance foils the gift of amni-peeping ! 
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THE METROPOLIS. 

There are many things at Washington which, though they 
escape the notice ojf a mere passer through, offer to the long resi- 
dent and the shrewd observer of men and manners, much that is 
interesting and instructive. It is a city of change. Hundreds 
arrive, — go to the Capitol, — admire the building, — criticise the 
speakers, — ^perhaps cast one or two contemptuous glances at the 
poor city, — and depart on the day after their arrival. Others will 
come and remain long enough to visit all the public offices, go to 
a levee, and have it in their power to say that they have shaken 
hands with the president, the secretaries, and other great charac- 
ters. Among these may be reckoned all those constituents whom 
business or pleasure, perhaps a little of both, bring to the city, 
much to the discoinfort of members of congress, whom they 
* bother amazingly.' No matter what business may engage the 
attention of a member, if a constituent calls, he must leave it, 
and jog for the hundredth time to show the east room, the patent 
office, and the trinkets in the state department ; and it is well, if 
after all this he is not asked for introductions to half the great 
men of the nation. There is another large class, comprising all 
those who flock into the city as soon as congress comes together, 
and do not leave until it adjourns. This may be said to include 
the whole coterie of distinguished foreigners, gentlemen who are 
travelling for amusement, political demagogues, claimants, pa- 
tentees, letter writers, army and navy officers, office hunters, and 
a host of gamblers and blacklegs. Now is the time for the keep* 
ers of hotels and boarding houses ! The levees, the parties, and 
the theatre, are crowded. Pennsylvania Avenue presents a lively 
and animated scene, thronged from the Capitol to the president's 
house with strangers from all parts of the Union, not excepting a 
representative or two from the Indian tribes. To strangers, com- 
ing, as they generally do, through the large cities, this is not so 
apparent, owing partially to the width of the streets, compared 
with those elsewhere, but principally to the extravagant notions 
concerning the metropolis, which some of them form. Notwith- 
standing the descriptions so frequently given by newspaper wri- 
ters, and others who consider it their duty to decry every thing 
animate or inanimate, which comes under their observation ; still 
most persons imagine that Washington has at least the appear- 
ance of a city, and are consequently surprised, on their arrival, to 
behold mipaved streets, and the magnificent distances at which 
houses are built. The city, however, generally improves upon 
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acquaintance, and many of those who were most disappointed at 
first, are most loth to leave it. This may be ascribed principally 
to the facilities for going into society. If one can but find a 
firiend who is acquainted, he accompanies him immediately, and 
is introduced, without any further ceremony : if he calls again 
and leaves his card, he is sure of an invitation to the next party. 
These are usually tremendous jams, four or five hundred being 
invited where there are accommodations for not more than half 
the number. Formerly the president's levees were given every 
other Thursday, to which all decently dressed and well behaved 
persons were admitted, without any other introduction. Upon 
the accession of President Jackson, his popularity among all 
classes brought together at the levees great numbers of people in 
the lowest stations of life. " It' was a free country ; the presi- 
dent's house belonged to the people, and they had a right to 
'make free' with it." Accordingly market men, teamsters, jour- 
neymen mechanics, and all such characters, flocked to the presi- 
dential mansion, entered in spite of the door keepers, and mingled 
with the rest of the company, presenting in their soiled and dirty 
robes, a strange contrast to the rich habits of foreign ministers, 
and of army and navy officers ; and watching an opportunity to 
snatch refi'eshments from the waiters, in which attempt they not 
unfrequently upset wine, ice cream and all, upon the heads and 
shoulders of unlucky bystanders. These enormities, together 
with the declining health of General Jackson, caused the levees 
to be given less frequently, and at length the evening assembUes 
were discontinued altogether ; though that on the first of Janu- 
ary continues to be given as usual. 

Some two or three ladies usually contrive to establish their 
reign as belles during the winter. There are a few of these who 
have claims to beauty or intelligence, but in many instances, if 
one has fifty or an hundred thousand dollars to recommend her, 
this is sufficient to hide an ugly face or an untutored mind. Not 
unfi-equently at the close of the session they retire, without hav- 
ing accepted any of the numerous offers they have received, in 
the expectation of procuring better ; or perhaps some wight more 
un-fortunate than the rest is accepted, and finds that the fifty or 
sixty thousand dollars was a mere shadow for the purpose of 
catching a husband. By and by congress leaves, and the greater 
part of that long train which followed it into the city. The ho- 
tels and public places are comparatively deserted, and the only 
stragglers are a few office hunters and sycophsoits to men in 
power. The appearance of the city at this time has been aptly 
compared to that of some great watering place immediately after 
the company have left it, with this difference, that there it is au- 
tumn, here it is spring. 



« 
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There is but one topic of conversation in Washington, from 
the beginning to the end of the year, and that is politics. Whether 
on the porticos in front of the hotels, at the reading rooms, the 
theatre or in the private circle, this is the all-absorbing subject. 
Eiven at church, on Sunday, after the services are concluded, a 
collection of eager politicians may be seen around the door, re^ 
peating their inquiries as to the latest news, or as to the probable 
result of some measiure. A subject for conversation is never want* 
ing. Some election is to be heard from, or some exciting topic is 
before congress, which, with the speeches made upon it, must be 
talked over by every would-be politician. I need not say that 
there are many of these in the city. Indeed no man can Uve any 
length of time at Washington, without being tinged in some man- 
ner by the pohtical atmosphere around him. He will either be- 
come a warm politician, or be wearied and disgusted with the 
ccMrruption, petty intrigue and hypocrisy, which he sees in every 
party. This latter effect is visible upon most of the old residents, 
unconnected with government, the number of which is small. 
They have been so much accustomed to see the scenes of polit- 
ical strife acted over during each successive administration, that 
they have acquired a habit of regarding them with indifference. 
They moreover feel it for their interest to keep silent, since they 
are so entirely dependent upon congress, and, being possessed of 
DO vote or influence, it would be productive of no advantage were 
they to espouse any party. It is among the public officers and 
those connected with the government, that most of the politicians 
are to be found. From the clerk who receives his thousands, 
down to the messenger with his three himdred dollars, we find 
the same interest manifested in the movements of party. The 
nature of their offices, and their dependence upon the will of 
those in power, leads them to watch with intense anxiety every 
riiade in the political horizon. Thus all are led to give attention 
to the subject, though all are not equally free in expressing their 
opinions. By nine o'clock every morning, himdreds may be seen 
moving bom every quarter of the city towards the several depart- 
ments. Here they spend perhaps an hour or two before going to 
business, in reading and discussing the contents of the Globe, 
Intelligencer, and other political papers. At three o'clock they 
return to dinner, when the same topic is resumed, and after din- 
ner they resort to the reading rooms, hotels, or, if congress is in 
session, to the Capitol, and thus whUe away the rest of the day. 
These habits are not common to them all ; but they are such as 
the greater part of them contract from the tenor of their offices, 
and the duties which they are called upon to perform. 

Of all situations none strike a man, who has the least spark 
of ambition, so imfavorably as that of a government clerk at 
Washington. Some have been dazzled by the prospect of a good 
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salary and a residence at the seat of government, with all the 
advantages supposed to be attendant upon it ; but they find 
themselves most frequently mistaken. To labor so many hours 
a day at a mere mechanical employment, with little or no varia- 
tion, and one which requires during the whole year no exertion 
of mind, and no ability beyond that of a good hand-writing, or 
perhaps some slight knowledge of accounts, is an employment 
but ill suited to an educated man, who is desirous of exercising 
his faculties to any purpose. The monotonous routine to which 
he is subjected, and the feeling of dependence which is engen- 
dered, are sufficient to destroy all energy of character and to 
deaden all the active powers. Hence it is that, notwithstanding 
their continual apprehensions lest a change of administration or 
of policy may send them adrift upon the world, we so seldom 
find them possessed of any resources upon which to depend. 
Hence it is too, that we find among them so many disappointed 
politicians and broken merchants, most of them men, who, hav- 
ing passed the prime of life and lost all pride or ambition, are 
content to spend the remainder of their days in Ustless inactivity. 
It is not when one sees the offices filled by such persons as these, 
who are but poorly adapted for any thing else, that he is dispo- 
sed to indulge in unpleasant regrets ; but it is when he beholds 
among them many young men, just entering into life, who are 
sacrificing their time and their talents in this unprofitable pur- 
suit, with the vain hope of making it a stepstone to something 
higher. And it is not uncommon to find among the crowd of 
eager applicants, by which every man of infiuence is surrounded, 
many young men, who are expecting in a clerkship to acquire 
the means of studying a profession. This seems practicable, 
when we consider the time which every clerk has at his dispo- 
sal, and which he might devote to reading and study ; yet we 
find that very few, who go into office with the intention of thus 
employing their time, ever accomplish any thing. The reason 
is obvious : life becomes too easy, and so long as there is a pros- 
pect of a salary without much exertion, they feel not the necessity 
of further eSort, relax in their habits of industry, and soon con- 
clude that they are too old to learn. But this is not all ; there are 
other things which tend to the loss of character as well as to the 
loss of time. The dull monotony of office, which brings on this 
languor of the mental faculties, and repugnance to study, brings 
also a longing for excitement, and this is too frequently foimd in 
the gambUng house and the bar room. Many are those, who, by 
their reckless course of Ufe at these places, have brought ruin upon 
themselves and distress upon their friends. But enough on this 
subject. Better, we think, for the young professional student to 
become a pedagogue, and tims renew his acquaintance with such 
studies as t^nd to give discipline and refinement to the mind, 
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be an itinerant writing master, better be any thing than 
smment clerk. 

3 advantages accruing to the aspirant for political or profes- 
eminence from a residence at Washington, and an attend- 
ipon the debates in Congress and the arguments in the Su- 
court, are, as we are inclined to think in too many instances, 
ted. What he sees and hears at these places may arouse 
ibition to be a great man ; but he never can become such, 
illows his attention in this way to be diverted from that pa- 
ind severe application which is requisite. And this is per- 
>ne reason, why none of the literary or scientific institutions 
to established in Washington have flourished. Whether 
mithsonian University will succeed any better remains to 
n, though it is probable that this would be an objection of 
reight, when compared with the advantages which this 
tion may be expected to possess. 

igress is at Washington, as every where else, the great cen- 
lint of attraction, to which all attention is directed, and com- 
with which all other objects are of minor importance ; but 
man of discriminating judgment, every thing in the me- 
s connected with govenmient offers abundant food for re- 
a. Suppose, if such is to be foimd, a man possessing intel- 
■ a high order, who, having been connected with the legis- 
and executive departments long enough to become ac- 
ed with their inmost recesses, has retired ; and, unshackled 
ty, remains a calm spectator of the scenes which are enacted 
him, noting every event as it transpires, and passing judg- 
ipon it with the eye of a philosopher. What a fund of in- 
ion and instruction might be gathered from the diary of 
I man ! What a mixture would every page present, of con- 
etween truth and error, knowledge and ignorance, and be- 
pubUc and private interests, of party spirit and party in- 
I, of corruption in all its various forms, of hypocrisy, pride, 
ejudice, of servility and debasement, of disappointment and 
on! 

( difficult to say, whether the pemsal of such a volume 
afford more to amuse or disgust. 
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Thou look'st, fair one, as if an unseen power 

Had watch 'd thy features, till a holy smile 

Came flitting o*er, then stayed that smile, and stopt 

The word half-utter*d on the speaking lip ; — 

As one whom death had palsied in an hour 

When laughter sat upon thy brow and love 

Wrote gladness on thy cheek,— «iui l^ thee so. Q. Z. 
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A TRIBUTE 

TO CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY WHOSE NAMES ARE OMITTED 15 TOl 

CATALOGUE. 



The wise ones and the great, 
Who guide the helm of state, 

Let otliers praise ; — 
For Proffs and Tutors too, 
Who steer our big canoe^ 

Prepare their lays. 

/ sing of men whose names 
Not Fortune*8 list nor Fame's 

Has e*er unrolled ; 
Men, who with less parade, 
Bring us a welcome aid 

Of price untold. 

Ne*er will it raise a storm, 
Their duty to perform 

Promptly and well, — 
Nor ever will ikeir bares 
Make sapient Sophomores, 

Or Fresh, rebel. 

Not theirs the task to strain 
Through our belabored brain 

Captions and cones ; 
Nor yet that hopeful one. 
To make (O, glorious fun) 

Scholars of drones. 

What though unhid they come 
And riot round each room ^ — 

Let us be just ; — 
'Tis their vocation, all, 
A deed professional. 

To kick up duMt. 

But not as Tutors rush, 
The voice of mirth to hush, — 

Savage as duns. 
No, when their fbnns appear. 
No faint heart quails for fear, 

No Freshman runs. 



But like the angel bands, 
Sent from Elysian lands 

To guard our heads ; 
So they, to soothe our woes, 
And woo us to repose, 

Prepare our beds. 

But not alone sweet dreams, 
And fancy's midnight gleams. 

To them we owe : — 
For, though afar from strife, 
And storms of public life, 

They're wont to go : — 

Yet when they takt thefioar^ 
Who can accomplish more ? 

From dire confUsioa 
Order is quick begun, 
And all cleared up by one 

Sweeping conclusion. 

Long may- that worthy three. 
Crowned with prosperity, 

Live, blithe and merry ; 
May each fair future day 
Shine bright on Allan, Kay, 

And Speo Sperry. 

And when Time's busy hroom 
Shall sweep them to their doom. 

As all at last it must, — 
May some kind fnend be nigh 
To strew them o'er and cry, 

^* Ashes to ashes, dust to dust 

Quarto. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF AN AMERICAN AUDIENCE. 

It is not without justice, ttiat Eiuopean writers have censured 
the manners of an American audience. Aside from these grosser 
violations of the rules of propriety which we sometimes witness 
in public assemblies, there are, as it seems, certain audience-hab- 
its which need correction. Who has not been pained at seeing 
an individual elbowing his way tlu-ongh a crowd, regardless of 
his neighbor's ribs, as though his presence was essential to the 
exhibition ? Equally censiurable is the strife for some command- 
ing position, in order to see and hear distinctly ; yet what is more 
common, than for individuals to stand upon the front seats and 
thus intercept the view of those behind them ? Here * quisque 
pro se^ seems to be the only nile. Even ladies sometimes incom- 
mode others with their bonnets and feathers, the dimensions of 
which, by the way, should be prescribed by law. The foregoing 
breaches of etiquette, however, are committed but by a few indi- 
viduals. The habit of openly expressing pleasure or dissatisfac- 
tion, is a more general mark of ill-manners on the part of an au- 
dience. The mere * supplosio pedis' is a poor compliment to a 
speaker or an actor. There are, it is true, occasions when the 
feelings become so excited, that they must vent themselves in 
this way ; yet applause is so much a matter of course, that it is 
often given without regard to sentiments, whenever the speaker 
pauses to take breath. On the other hand, a silent and respect* 
ful attention is always flattering to an orator ; it shows him that 
be has an influence over the minds of his hearers, and he rises in 
the force and grandeur of his conceptions, as he perceives that his 
words are treasured in the memories of enlightened men. 

We have often observed, especially in political assemblies, that 
many applaud the speaker, who, from their distance, are ignorant 
not only of the language, but even of the subject of his address. 
They shout because others shout ; thus affording to a by-stander 
a ridiculous exhibition of the power of sympathy. The following 
anecdote is a happy illustration of our meaning. " A minister of 
the gospel told me that he was on the common in Boston when 
La Fayette arrived, — amid the rushing, the enthusiasm, and the 
wild waves of sympathy. * I could not help weeping,' said he, 
*and all around me were weeping.' 

* Pray, sir, for what were you all weeping ?' 

' O, I don't know. I hardly got near enough the General to 
see his figure distinctly ; but the bells were all ringing, the can- 
non roaring, the people shouting, — ^it was such a time ! and every 
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body was 80 much delighted, that all were weeping, and so I 
wept too !' " 

in this case the exercise of sympathy was pardonable ; but in 
the instances before mentioned it is absurd, and shows a disposi- 
tion for rioting, rather than for a calm investigation of truth. We 
have observed also, that applause is sometimes confined .to a few 
special friends of the speaker ; in which case, it is rather discredit- 
able to him than otherwise. 

** When he had done, some followers of mine own 
At lower end o' the hall, hurled up their caps, 
And some ten Toices cried, God save king Richard!** — Rich. Jliird. 

Thus it is, that the habit of rendering applause has come into 
disrepute ; and it should now be discountenanced by every re- 
spectable audience. Concerning marks of disapprobation, we 
need say but little ; they are unworthy of any assembly. If a 
speaker's sentiments are at variance with your own, grant him a 
patient hearing. If he is prolix, bear with him ; and endeavor, 
by at least apparent attentiveness, to inspire him with life. He 
who sleeps in church, or is restless and talkative because of the 
preacher's dullness, had better look well to his own reputation as 
a gentleman. He should submit for once to the tedious infliction 
of sentences, and thereafter shun the man. In like manner, if 
you are dissatisfied with an exhibition do not visit it again ; dis- 
suade others from attending it ; but let self-respect deter you from 
openly showing your displeasure. 

But perhaps the most prominent feature in the character of an 
American audience, is a proneness to laughter. In a public lec- 
ture-room, if an accident occurs or a mistake is committed, the 
audience must needs titter, even though the experimenter has 
sustained some personal injury. Such conduct is as mortifying 
to the lecturer, as it is unbecoming in the hearer. Yet farther ; 
paradoxical as it may seem, the narration of a serioits incident 
often excites a laugh. We recently heard a lecturer speak of his 
own narrow escape from death, and warn others against the im- 
prudence of which he had been guilty ; yet because he happened 
to describe his danger by a somewhat homely phrase, the audi- 
ence laughed aloud. They had, however, sufficient shame to 
blush when he fixed upon them his reproving glance. During a 
recent visit to one of our principal cities, we attended the lectures 
pf a distinguished oriental traveler and missionary. On one occa- 
sion, he incidentally alluded to a scene of suflering through which 
he had passed. In mid-winter he had been stripped naked, tied 
to the tail of a horse, and compelled by a whip to go forward ac- 
cording to the speed of the animal. In relating the circumstances 
he became so interested, as to imitate the sound of the lash and 
the action of the wretch who inflicted it upon him ; and at this, 
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the sympaiMzing audience laughed ! This insult to his feelings 
was not unnoticed, for he immediately added, '^ Ah ! it may be 
sport for you now, but it was no sport for me then." He who is 
possessed of the feelings of humanity, would shrink with horror 
from witnessing the execution of a criminal^ and would shudder 
at the recital of his sufferings ; yet when an enlightened audience 
was listening to the account of a good man^s trials, a little pecu- 
liarity of manner could overcome its gravity. 



THE FIRST BORN. 

It was an hour of agony ! the boy 
'Round whom its parents' fondest hopes were twined, 
Was fading into death, like star of eve 
Embosomed in a stormy night. The eye, 
That sparkled erst so brightly sending back 
A mother's glance of love, was glazing o'er 
Chill'd by an icy touch. The prattling voice, 
Which, like the music of tlie earliest beam 
That morning sun flings forth o'er land and sea, 
Had gladden *d every heart and roU'd a tide 
Of rapture through a father's soul, was hush'd ; 
And blooming cheek where beauty lov'd to sit 
And paint the smile which came and never went, 
Was shadow'd with the cloud of death. 

He died !~ 
And, like the frosted leaf which Autumn winds 
8hake down from forest trees, so quietly 
He passed away, the parents' first born seemed 
Like beauty slumb'ring with the dead. 

'Tis hard, 
To tear away the heart from those we love. 
And know them but in memory ; — to feel 
The sea of thought aroused and dashing o'er 
The feeble barriers which hope had rais'd, 
Q^ienching the few remaining fires of joy 
That warm'd the soul ; — to see the richest gem 
That glistened in affection's diadem, 
Pluck'd out, destroyed and trampled in the dutt ! 
Yet be it so ! O Grave ! within thy bosom 
We will lay the little one to sleep with thee ; 
Unbroken be its slumbers ! Bid the winds 
With their conversing soflly speak, and tell 
The Bonbeams as they fiiU who rests with tbeo. 
Thoa hast the boy ! a gift more bMUtifbl 
Wat iMw g^Tan. ^ B. 
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THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 

Ths hisUny of the world, although naturally dividing itself 
into distinct and separate eras, in each of which a contest was 
maintained for the confirming or defending certain principles of 
advantage to the existing age and people, presents throughout all 
its varied details, an unbroken and continual struggle for that 
which is the most important and the universal principle, — ^politi- 
cal freedom. From the earliest ages, imder countless forms and 
modifications, its vindication and triumph seem to be the grand 
focus to which all revolutions have tended. With the single ex- 
ception of that peculiar people, whose form of government was in 
so many respects a hierarchy, its progress is seen shadowed forth 
in those rebellions, that opposition to tyrannical power, that rest- 
less and unsubdued energy, the tale of which crowds the page of 
history, and proclaims to us in the tones of experience, the inborn 
desire of the human heart to transfer the power from the hands 
of the few, to those of the many. 

Although this same great struggle has been going on for ages, 
yet the peculiar characteristics of its development in different nar 
tions, the opposition which it has encountered, and the relative 
success with which it has met in each, the widely diverse influ- 
ences which the genius of every age and people, moulded by a 
thousand different circumstances have exerted ; all have rendered 
its study in distinct and separate eras, a pursuit of the highest in- 
terest and importance. Among the most remarkable of these 
eras, both as it regards the relative importance of the principles 
vindicated at the time, and the mighty influence which their con- 
test has exerted on future ages, the period of the(£nglish Com- 
monwealth ranks conspicuous. It stands out in modem history, 
the first of a series of those grand and successful attempts, by 
which fi:ee principles have been at length placed on a firm and 
unshaken basis[. J It was too, in modern times, the first show of 
opposition on the part of the people against kingly authority and 
hereditary sovereignty ; it was not a revolution, such as occmred 
80 often about the same time among the small Italian states, a 
mere ebullition of passion, which eventuated only in advancing 
the ambitious views of the successful faction, and where a change 
of masters was sought for only as conducive to the extension of 
popular privileges. The revolution in England, on the contrary, 
was the offspring of reflection cherished by habit, and of a refi- 
gion which opened men's eyes to the excesses in the civil, as 
well as in the ecclesiastical rule ; hence its event, so far from ex- 
erting the baneful tendency of most revolutions, has been {nro- 
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ductive of the noblest benefits to posterity. With the outward 
show of liberty in a parliament seemingly representative, but 
ever basely subservient to the will of the reigning prince, the En- 
glish people, during the ascendency of the House of Tudor, had 
been so abased and degraded, that their state was little superior 
to what it had been during the existence of the feudal system. 
Subsequently to this period, however, the Reformation began to 
diffuse a Ught, feeble at first, but which, cherished by the devo- 
tion of some master spirits, soon burst into the full blaze of noon- 
tide splendor. This was, doubtless, the first grand agent which 
struck out those lofty ideas of republicanism, and the nature of 
political rights, which are the basis of our own system, and which 
are incorporated with every fibre of the British constitution. But 
although the Reformation may have been in many respects the 
^primum mobile' of the struggle which ended in the foundation 
of the Protectorate, still the direct influences of a religious nature 
were so modified by diflerent causes, that we shall bestow upon 
them elsewhere a separate consideration. 

Another cause of no small weight, in accounting for the preva- 
lence of a repubhcan spirit in England, is found in the fact, that 
its rise was coeval with the introduction of a new and compre- 
hensive system of philosophy, and with the revival of letters in 
Europe. At first this field was examined only by book-learned 
monks, or by those, who, like the Athenian philosophers of old, 
" spent their time in nothing else, than telling or hearing some 
new thing," and studied philosophy from no other motive, than 
' fit>m a love of wisdom. However, as the influence of the press 
and a more liberal form of religion began to diffuse itself, the 
subject of poUtical science was investigated with the true spirit 
of philosophic inquiry, and thereupon arose a few bold and daring 
spirits, who, recognizing not the divine right of kings, were eager 
for change. But we doubt if any abstract political speculations, 
to however great a degree they might bear the impress, or be en- 
forced by the eloquence of great minds, could have stirred the 
English people, so proverbial for the cool steadiness of their judg- 
ment, to that high-wrought enthusiasm necessary to the final suc- 
cess of revolutionary principles, without the aid of another great 
incentive which was the very life-blood of the contest. Religion, 
that great balance in strong minds, that irresistible impulse in 
weak, outraged with persecution, verged in this period of English 
history towards a gloomy fanaticism, than which, no state of 
public feeling can be better calculated to engender a morbid rest- 
lessness and discontent with existing abuses. In England, where 
the ecclesiastical and civil power always have been so closely 
coimected, we can readily surmise, that discontent with one of 
the great features of the government would naturally involve op- 
position to the other. Thus was their religion firmly incorpo* 
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rated with their political creed, the one granting mutual aid to 
the other, and the whole course of their action* was tinctured with 
a morose yet powerful enthusiasrp, which cheered and succored 
them in every extremity. That spirit of immoderate license, 
which too often attends success suddenly gained, was fully de- 
veloped in the progress of that fanaticism, which usurped the 
place both of religion and reason during the Protectorate. Re- 
ligion is too awful a subject to be handled with impunity ; and 
when it is approached, it should be spoken of with unaffected 
lips, and touched with unspotted hands ; it is defiled by cant and 
insincerity ; it then loses its holy character and becomes but the 
forlorn hope of the bigot, or the flattering unction to the con- 
science of the man of the world. This democracy of religion, 
(if we may be allowed to make use of the term,) which was en- 
couraged by the Presbyterians, the Independents, and the thou- 
sand and one sects which sprung from these great fountains, and 
a spirit of ultraism in Christianity, as in political principles, were 
the developments of a successful resistance to royal authority. 

Having in some measure delineated what seem to us the grand 
motives which influenced the founders of the commonweath, we 
are now prepared to trace its progress and witness its eflfects. 
In what little we shall say upon this exhaustless subject, it is not 
our desire to point out the difierent shades of opposition to the 
roy^l government, as they existed between the Presbyterians and 
Independents, it is rather our object to investigate the grand fea- 
tures of a spirit of republicanism when first developed, — and too, 
nothing can be further from our purpose than a vindication of the 
excesses of that spirit in the time of the commonwealth. But we 
judge of principles rather by their final efiects ; and although we 
imhesitatingly assert that such a spirit, had it not been short lived, 
would have been the bane of English prosperity, yet we as firmly 
believe, that its ultimate tendency in rendering the British con- 
stitution more liberal, and in consolidating throughout Eiuope the 
principles which it vindicated, has been beyond calculation bene- 
ficial. Few will take upon themselves the task of defending that 
wild, revolutionary fury, which brought Charles I. to the block ; 
yet still fewer we conceive will assert, that the lesson then prac- 
tically taught of the impossibility of trampling upon the wiU of a 
firee people was thrown away upon his successors. 

The first feature which strikes us in the development of a spirit 
of discontent with the monarchical form of government, is the 
growing importance of the parliament. During the previous 
reigns, and more particularly in that of Elizabeth, this body how- 
ever seemingly representative, was the mere tool of the sover- 
eign, and its power in most respects but nominal. To control 
such a power at any time, however much it might be but the 
shadow or the mockery of the people's voice, would seem to us to 
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require a prince of consummate political sagacity, of indomitable 
energy ; one, the sternness of whose decrees could frown into 
submission the faintest struggles of a spirit of freedom. But, nev- 
ertheless, such had been the case before the reign of Charles L 
and it was his misfortune to live at a period when liberal princi- 
ples, despite of all opposition, had so inwoven themselves in the 
hearts of the people, that his power was forced to bow before that 
of the parliament ; and for striving to maintain the royal preroga- 
tive in its ancient fullness, he was denounced by the new spirit 
of republicanism as a tyrant and usurper. This is an era of mo- 
mentous interest, as it is the first instance of long continued and 
successful aggression on the part of the people, in the persons of 
their representatives, against the dictates of royal authority. This 
may be accounted for in some measure, by the composition of the 
representative branch of the English government. The Roman 
senate, made up as it was of those who were the descendants of 
the one hundred, appointed by the Curiae under Romulus, could 
not but be an oligarchy of the worst description, and so far from 
being the representatives of the people were the upholders, under 
the first kings of Rome, of royal sway, and under the consulate 
government, of that aristocracy which it was designed by their 
creation ever to exclude from the state. In other nations calling 
themselves republics, the Roman senate was the model in almost 
every respect of their grand councils, the members of which, from 
the very nature of the case, were a privileged body, whose inter- 
ests lay more in supporting royalty than in upholding the popular 
will. But in England there were two legislative bodies ; the one 
resembhng the senate of ancient Rome, and which was the con- 
servative branch of the government ; the other, truly the represen- 
tatives of the people and the vindicators of their rights. Hence 
it is easy to conceive, that the unboimded spirit of fi-ee inquiry 
which pervaded the land, should soon manifest itself in parlia- 
ment in opposition to the royal prerogative. 

Let us look at some of the men who first guided the people in 
seeking for a redress of grievances, and in establishing their new 
coHMnonwealth. They are men, than whom history presents us 
no brighter examples of self-devoted patriotism, conjoined with 
the most gigantic intellectual abilities. Such were Hampden, the 
first who dared contest executive power at an English tribunal ; 
Sir Edward Coke, the gieat father of English law, a statesman, 
as well in wisdom as in practice; John Milton, of whom suffice 
it to say, the splendor of his poetical genius was only equalled by 
his untiring eflbrts in behalf of the people's rights ; and a thou- 
sand others, almost all of the same grand order of intellectual 
power, the aggregate of whose genius for government has never 
been found embarked in a common cause. These men were 
scholars, deeply read in the world's history, and rich in the wis- 
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dom of experience. They were led on by no unholy rage of am- 
bition, or a desire for self-aggrandizement, but by that same spirit 
of philanthrophic patriotism which animated the breasts of our 
own revolutionary heroes. Such were the leaders ; let us look 
at their supporters. As we have before intimated, religious per- 
secution had begotten a latitude in religious opinions, which was 
restrained by no limits. No system was so absurd, no hypothesis 
so baseless, no hypocrisy so manifest, but which found ready 
champions among the people, who seemed to imagine that they 
were obeying the dictates of conscience in swerving as far as 
possible from that faith, for maintaining which the iron rod of 
persecution had been employed. But we have spoken already 
of the immense influence which their peculiar views of Chris- 
tianity had upon their contest against the king ; yet that spirit 
which brought them into battle with the heart-felt conviction, 
like the crusaders of old, that " God vnlled it,^^ marked the whole 
course of their action. If a morose and ascetic demeanor charac- 
terized the republican, still, as the event clearly indicated, it en- 
gendered enthusiasm, which no reverses could dampen ; courage, 
that never flagged ; fortitude, that no labors could tire ; perse- 
verance, that no obstacles could resist. 

If this representation of the state of things be true, the question 
may well be asked, where lies the reason of the ultimate failure 
of republican institutions in England. This question is pregnant 
with momentous interest, and well may we feel, that in its cor- 
rect decision the fate of our own nation is shadowed forth. For 
if leaders of spotless reputation, both in public and private life ; if 
an enthusiastic love of liberty among the people, which once sur- 
mounted the most fearful opposition ; if morality of the purest and 
most exalted nature, cannot secure permanency to republican in- 
stitutions, we may well have fears for our own prolonged exist- 
ence. But we believe there were faults in the system of the En- 
glish Ck)nmionwealth, and circumstances which were against its 
long existence, which are not incident to our own institutions ; 
and some of these we shall endeavor to enumerate. 

One great reason of the final subversion of the republic lies, in 
GUI opinion, in the vast change which the revolution caused in 
the habits and sentiments of men, in that sudden revulsion of 
long cherished ideas and associations, which precluded proper no- 
tions of self-government and self-restraint. It was not as in many 
nations, a struggle prolonged through several generations, in which 
the people learning wisdom from the bitter lessons of past expe- 
rience, could accommodate themselves to the transition from the 
darkness of despotism, lo the glorious light of liberty ; but the 
foundation of the commonwealth was too deeply tinctured with 
the fruits of that success, which had made reason subservient to 
the fierce euthusiaian of the hour. Thus the responsibility which 
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devolved upon the republicans to form a new government, in 
which their own darling principles should be incorporated, at a 
time when the voice of reason was drowned in the tumult of 
popular passion, was the bane of its continued existence. 

Another great fault of the law-givers of the commonwealth, 
which seems to have spnmg in some degree from that state of 
the pubUc mind of which we have just been speaking, lay in re- 
fining the principle of liberty into what was almost a metaphysi- 
cal abstraction. They seem to us to have heeded but little the 
peculiarities of the age and the circumstances of the people, 
which, when duly appreciated, are the true basis of every gov- 
ernment, whether it be popular or absolute. Men judged of that 
day as in after years, too much of the ostensible hsurmony and 
simpUcity of political theories, and too little of the genius and 
habits of the people whom they were designed to govern, and 
least of all did they reflect, that institutions which would be effi- 
cient when the people were exulting in their victory over royalty, 
would crumble before the assaults of popular passion, when the 
^irit of the age in which they were engendered should have 
passed away. As a natural consequence of this shcM't-sightod 
policy, when that wonderful enthusiasm which no opposition 
stayed had lost its fire, because there was no longer occasion for 
its action, a close watchfuhiess of those in power was neglected ; 
lawful checks on the officers of goverimient and the people were 
alike unheeded ; that great bulwark of free institutions, a proper 
notion of self-restraint, gave way before a universal mania for 
transcending the limits of rational freedom. If such be the true 
state of the case, we, whose daily duties point out to us every 
weak point in the republican system, cannot hesitate to find suf- 
fiicient reason for its final overthrow in England. 

We might suggest other probable causes of the subversion of 
the commonwealth ; we might speculate on the question, whether 
England was at that time ripe for a revolution, so sweeping in its 
effects ; we might speak of the anomaly of the prolonged exist- 
ence of a republic, when a standing army was superior to the rep- 
resentative power, but as they seem to us to flow from the car- 
dinal error of mistaken ideas of liberty, we forbear. 

But notwithstanding the immediate disastrous results which 
overtook the commonwealth, still, we would do equal injustice to 
the testimony of history, and to our own conviction of the rise 
of republicanism, did we not trace its gradual progress from this 
era. In England, although the exiled prince of the House of 
Stuart regained the throne of his ancestors, still, he consulted his 
own interest in rather yielding to the eflects of that spirit of firee- 
dom which ill success had quenched, but could never extinguish, 
than in setting at defiance the will of a people, whom bitter ex- 
perience had taught him could not be insulted with impmiity. 

TOL. III. 20 
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The policy of the English government, ever since the time of 
Cromwell, has been to incorporate liberal principles with the 
spirit of the constitution ; hence that gradual but certain progress 
5f popular ascendency, and that equally manifest decUne of the 
royal prerogative, which characterize modem English history. 
But the ultimate influence of these principles upon modem Eu- 
rope, has been no less signally productive of benefit to the mass 
of the people. It has introduced a new era, no less remarkable 
for liberal and enhghtened views of government, than that which 
preceded it for every species of grinding despotism and feudal 
bondage. It is needless here to particularize ; for to those who 
love republican principles no task is more delightful than to wit- 
ness its gradual progress and triumph, and it is presumed, that 
here no such review can be necessary. 

But it becomes us pre-eminently, as Americans, to look back at 
the time of Puritan ascendency in England, with a holy rever- 
ence, with an enthusiastic love of the iron natures of those men, 
who may with tmth be said to have purchased for us our birth- 
right. To them, as the first champions of rational republicanism, 
as the great lights by which our fathers were guided in trans- 
mitting to us the blessings of enlightened freedom ; to them, as 
the wisest expounders of the nature of political rights, we cannot 
bow with an admiration too profound, we cannot honor with an 
enthusiasm too deep and fervent. We despise that miserable 
cant of the present day, which bids us look at the Puritans as men 
of a morose and gloomy course of life, who spumed every social 
enjoyment, and who were influenced by none of the fine feelings 
of our nature ; let us look at the principles they espoused and 
maintained in a day of peril, and then let us be proud of our de- 
scent from this noble and fearless band ; let us but drink deeply 
* of the spirit with which they were imbued, and our actions be 
regulated by their self-devoted patriotism, and then we may not 
fear that the foundations of the state will not stand fast* J. 
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I ASKED a cherub boy, a simple child, 

*' Boy, what is life?" His every look was mild 

With frolic glee, and many a merry smite 

Was playing on his dimpled cheek the while. 

A moment's space he 1ef% his childish play ; 

*' 'Tis like," he said, " this merry morn of May, 

And I at the gleam 

Of the morning beam, 

Will skip like the fawn 

O'er the green velvet lawn ; 
So away to my sports ; away, away !" 
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I asked a youth just come to man's estate : 
The young man smiled, as by a rill he sate, 
And strove to rival with the voice of song 
Its gentle murmurs as it rolled along ; 
^' Oh, tliis Is life/' he said, <* and here appear 
The imaged scenes of many a happy year ; 

And I in the ray 

Of the sun-lit day, 

Will sail in ray pride 

On the silver tide. 
So away on my course ; away, away !" 

Again, I asked a man In middle life. 

Who'd labored hard and long in toil and strife 

To win a name, — had won, and was renowned ; 

And as he glanced with eager gaze around. 

He caught the shadow of a vision Aed ; 

His bo0om heaved ; ** 'tis false, 'tis false /^' he said. 

And then another vision met his eye : 

*Twaa Fame, — " O, yes ! I'm yet too young to die !" 

He said, '^ I yet shall weave full many a year 

The thread of life, so now away my fear, 

And I in the ray 

Of meridian day. 

Will sport with the flame 

On the altar of Fame. 
80 away, on my noon-day course, away !" 

I asked, once more, a man whose silver age 
And wisdom claimed the reverence due a sage. 
He, pointing with his palsied hand, replied ; 
" See you yon pool, and there yon boundless tide ? 
Look, mark the current well as on it flows, 
And note the changes that it undergoes ; 
First, bubbling, murmuring, soA and gentle rill, 
Then, deep and dashing waves its channel fill ;— - 
80 youth's fond hopes, they come and quick are gone, 
And so in all their course from life's young dawn — 
But hark ! those ebbing waves my spirits pall, 
As in yon boundless ocean's tide they fall, 

And I 'neath the gloom 

Of the darksome tomb, 

Must go at the gleam 

Of the sun's parting beam ; 
80 hvttjy to my last, long rest, away !" 
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THE ANTIQUE INFANT SCHOOL. 

Mr. John Vincings was a printer. Not that he was of the en- 
terprising, Dr. Franklin, turn of mind, which loves to dip deeply 
into every thing that pertaineth to its calling. Such was far 
from being the case. Mr. John Vincings was content to take a 
silent share in the transmission of knowledge. It is supposed 
that during his long acquaintance with types, he had never prac- 
tically learnt to read. Certain it is, that after he had relinquished 
his calling, he aided in organizing a class of elderly gentlemen, 
whose education in their early days had been neglected, for the 
purpose of hearing lecturer from the village school-master on the 
rudiments, and of debating thereupon. 

There was a Mrs. Vincings. Alas ! like Job's wife, she was a 
blue stocking. She did the poetry of the New Beersheeba Uni- 
versal Trumpeter, the excellent Gazette of her native town. If 
the truth must be told, the literary society of New Beersheeba 
was but limited. The head of all was the Reverend Mr. Higgs, 
a tall Baptist clergyman, who, " having declined farther business," 
resided in the town, and had much distinguished himself by the 
editing of the " Western Emigrant's Small Herbs," or Hannah 
More's Two Apprentice Boys, adapted expressly to the wants of 
Western Hunters. Mr. Higgs was the Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Vin- 
cings the Madame Rossi of the town of New Beersheeba. True 
it was, their fame, unlike that of their great prototypes, had not 
extended over the habitable globe ; but it must be owned that 
they moved with brilliancy over their allotted orbit. The influ- 
ence which Mr. Higgs acquired over the younger members of the 
community, needed only to be felt, to be well appreciated. 

But great lions, it is said, always stand alone. Indeed, if they 
are very great and vigorous, it is obviously proper that they 
should do so. Mrs. Vincings and Mr. Higgs were the only Ute- 
rati of New Beersheeba. But their enquiring and benevolent 
minds could not shine, without giving light to the adjacent com- 
munity. It was not Icmg after the setUement of Mr. Higgs in 
New Beersheeba, that he, together with Mrs. Vincings, had organ- 
ized a plan for the amelioration of the Western savages, the North 
American Indians, and the uneducated inhabitants of the town of 
New Beersheeba. As a stone when thrown into the water first 
creates only a small bubble, but soon a circle commences around 
the spot where it fell, and widens till it embraces the whole pond, 
io were the operations of the New Beersheeba Society limited at 
first, though, as it has been seen^ the prospectus of their intended 
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endeavors was magnificent. Its influence commenced at home. 
It was a cold wintry evening, when Mr. Higgs, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Yincings, with several less prominent members of the class, 
were seated in the little back parlor which Mrs. Vincings usually 
occupied. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Vincings, after a long pause, addressing 
herself to that subdued looking personage, her husband ; " My 
dear, my faculties have been much occupied of late in the con- 
sideration of the necessity of the propagation of knowledge in the 
town of New Beersheeba." 

Here Mrs. Vincings stuck, whether it was that her thoughts 
were addled, as thoughts often are, by too long meditation ; or 
because, in reviewing what she had just said, it seemed so Uttle 
connected with the specific object for which they had met, that 
she felt unable to extricate herself from the difliculties into which 
she had fallen. Nothing is more confusing than to begin with a 
magnificent caption, and then find one's self unable to proceed. 

"Well, Moggy," said Mr. Vincings, who by this time was 
pretty well inured to the enterprising designs of his wife ; " Well, 
Moggy, and what then ?" 

Mrs. Vincings, however, dechned from above mentioned rea- 
sons, a farther elucidation of the difficulty, and left the field of 
explanation unoccupied to Mr. Higgs. 

" Every additional acquirement of knowledge," said the cler- 
gyman, " should give a distinct and tangible manifestation of its 
existence. As we advance the farther in the track of science, we 
should erect at the conclusion of our respective stages, such mon- 
timents of our progress as may explain to succeeding travelers its 
nature and extent." 

Here Mr. Higgs paused for breath, for he was slightly troubled 
with the asthma, especially when engaged in speaking, and Mrs. 
Vincings took the opportunity to hit a heavy thump upon the 
table, by way of testifying her approbation- of the reverend gen- 
tleman's argument, though its drift was not as clear as it might 
have been. > 

" To exemplify my position," continued Mr. Higgs, " suppose 
Mr. Vincings. Mr. Vincings, as we all know, has adapted his 
matured energies to the improvement of his species, and learning 
to read. It is only necessary for his acquirements to be admired 
and appreciated, that they should be known and perceived ; and 
accordingly Mrs. Vincings and myself have projected a plan for 
an exhibition of the New Beersheeba Antique Infant School." 

Mr. Vincings was now too old and accustomed to his wife's 
devices, to exhibit much wonder at any thing. Like a convict, 
•who cares but little whether he be sentenced to hard labor for 
life, or the more painful, but less tardy afiair of the gallows, he 
had awaited with dignified composure the development of bis 
wife's intentions. Om question, however, remained — 
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" And who are to exhibit ?" 

" Yourself," answered Mrs. Vincings, in a sprightly manner. 
" Yoiu-self, to be sure. Then there is old Mr. Potts, and Mrs. 
Potts, and old Mrs. Potts' sister's uncle, and aunt Martha ; in 
short, the whole school can be brought into play." 

" But my leg," said Mr. Vincings pathetically, looking down to 
a wooden stick which supplied the place of a defunct member. 
"But my leg." 

" Pho, pho," said a lady in a calico gown, with a high tortoise 
shell comb, and very remarkable leather leggins, who had been 
sitting as yet in the chimney comer, apparently silent and un- 
noticed ; " Pho, pho, what of that ! I had a friend who had just 
lost both his legs. He had a contrivance constmcted, consisting 
of springs and clock work, and just wind it up, and it went Uke 
any pair of human legs, only much more reg'lar." 

" Dear me," exclaimed the interested Mr. Vincings, " could he 
walk?" 

"Walk," answered the lady in leggins, "walk indeed! It 
wasn't walking exactly to be sure, it was a kind of trotting he 
indulged in. One leg or two, it was square with him, as the 
duck remarked when she went to sleep. One day there was a 
great racing match. Mr. Hogg, the celebrated Irish fancy, laid a 
wager he could walk five hundred miles in three hours, if any 
other gentleman would walk one hundred in the same time. My 
friend was no chicken, and he immediately pounced at the oflfer, 
much to the horror of the great Irish game, who hardly knew 
what wasn't coming. He had the choice of his grounds, and 
took a rail road. The day came, and my poor friend was the 
first on the spot. His pants looked unusually swelled out, and 
those as didn't know him thought he was uncommon fat. The 
truth was, from wery perwersity, he had the little engine what 
commonly moved him taken out, an' a bigger one put in." 

" Didn't he find the heat of the boilers very unpleasant ?" in- 
terrogated Mr. Vincings. 

" La, no," answered the lady in leggins ; " the heat was ap- 
phed low down. Every body wondered why he carried a coal 
scuttle and Dutch furnace in his hand, especially since he was 
about to exercise. Oflf he started, however, and went at a rate 
that was quite embarrassing, as the man who fell from the bal- 
loon was overheard to remark. What was the worst on it, was 
that after he had gone a while, the legs took a notion to go on by 
themselves." 

"Why, could they stand up?" asked Mr. Vincings. 
" Stand up !" said the lady in leggins, " yes, indeed they did, 
and all the better without a body to them. The principal mis- 
fortune was, that when the Irish fancy heard how fast the legs 
had gone, he rashly harnessed himself to a locomotive, aixl was 
never heard of since." 
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" An awful death-bed scene there must have been," ejaculated 
the Reverend Mr. Higgs. 

" It wasn't a death bed exactly," cursorily remarked the lady 
in leggins. 

" I never did," said Mr. Vincings, recovering at length from his 
surprise ; " if the poor gentleman could bear such exertions as 
that ; I'm sure I shouldn't mind a Utile acting." 

" There's nothin hke decision of character," was the brief re- 
ply of the lady in question. 

Mr. Vincings was ambitious, especially in the line of manual 
exercise. In his youth he had figured prominently at all the 
wakes and riots in the country. After tlie narrated feat of the 
friend of the lady in leggins, his legs seemed to lose much of 
the morbid sensibility with which they had before been invested. 

But it was on Mr. Higgs that the chief responsibiUty of the 
Exhibition was placed. Mr. Higgs was no ordinary man. He 
had seen little of society, it is true, but from the little he had 
seen he worked wonders. Indeed, it is at all times questionable 
whether an extensive acquaintance with the world is improving 
to the manners, or beneficial to the mind. A too vast collection 
of sweets is apt to confuse the bee, and spoil the honey. Mr. 
Higgs had reaped much from the little corn-field that was appor- 
tioned to him. He had organized a school of veteran scholars. 
He superintended their education with patience, which indeed 
was no easy matter. Considering the great personal obligations 
they were under to Mr. Higgs, and the deference due to each 
other's age and experience ; considering the knowledge and grav- 
ity they were supposed to have acquired in traveling over so 
great a portion of the road of life, and the deconun of mind which 
is so suitable to antiquity in years, the old gentlemen might cer- 
tainly have been consistently persuaded to throw aside childish 
things, and behave with decency to themselves and their master. 
After the manner of courageous roosters, which, after having each 
individually stood the glory of his own hen-roost and gravel- 
patch, till he has fallen into habits of solitary grandeur, are sud- 
denly transported from the seat of their ancient dominion, and 
are cast promiscuously into the Botany Bay of a narrow coop ; 
did the "oldest inhabitants of the respectable town of New 
BeersKeeba" cackle and foam in an insufferably sublime maimer 
when placed together on the s£ime form. One aged grandfather 
pertinaciously insisted in hissing at another still more venerable, 
whenever he successfully had passed the Scylla and Charybdis 
of the alphabet. Another unaccountably amused himself with 
setting what are vulgarly called man-traps for his neighbors. Of 
course, such a proceeding as that last mentioned was utterly de- 
structive of order, to say nothing of decency ; for when the infirm 
victim would squat down on his seat with a hasty plump, similar 
to which corpulent persons indulge in, a sharp ejaculation, ex- 
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pressiVe of a darting pain, was the usual result. Old Mr. Hug- 
gins, the green grocer, resolutely determined never to extend his 
knowledge of the first primer any farther than allowed by those 
hieroglyphical characters which render more simple the words of 
one and two syllables. As a man who has always been accus- 
tomed to swim with bladders, rather dislikes in case of an emer- 
gency to tnist to his own strength, so did Mr. Huggins make up 
his mind, in defiance of all reason, to resist any attempts that 
might be made to induce him to " spell without picturs." 

But the scholars of the New Beersheeba Select School were 
not all of this stamp. Some had progressed much farther on the 
track of literature, and were engaged in the dry, but not the less 
scientific studies of geography and arithmetic. A happy few, 
having by much trial leaped over the chasm which separates ig- 
norance from learning, were already holding sweet intercourse 
with the sisters three, and moistening their pinions in the cloud 
which is said to overhang Parnassus. It was for such as these 
that the Exhibition was intended. The Sappho-hke genius of 
Mrs. Vincings, for instance, trellised as it was by the light and 
fanciful wicker-work of English rhythm, and entwining its deli- 
cate tendrils, like the ivy, around the support thus given to it, 
was well qualified to shine in such an arena. 

The night came, — the night of the exhibition : after such exer- 
tions much was exj)ected, as must be confessed, but even those 
expectations were surpassed. To use the language of the New 
Beersheba Universal Trumpeter, "astonishment crowned success 
with rapture. Never was such a crowd collected in this flourish- 
ing town, as that which filled the hall which had been appropri- 
ated to the use of the Antique Infant School, on the night of the 
performance." We hesitate much to describe, inasmuch as we 
fear we can never do justice to the scene that followed. Precisely 
at six o'clock, the Rev. Mr. Higgs gave orders for the opening 
of the doors. And what a rush was there ! We regret to say, 
that an infatuated person, the elder Mr. Potts, who notwith- 
standing his age and inexperience had pertinaciously refused to 
become a member of the class, persisted in carrying his opposition 
to this benevolent design so far, as to remark that the exhibition 
of the school savored too much of the theater. What if a dra- 
matic hue was cast over the performances in order to add to their 
interest ? Did it add a criminality to the offices of the evening ? 
Certainly not ; because sentiments which are holy in the mouth 
of one man, are holy in the mouth of another, and the mere fact 
of a change of character does not naturally merit the accusation 
of guilt. 

But the exercises soon commenced, and there was an end to all 
farther observations on their propriety. A green baize curtain 
was drawn aside, behind which the debutants were marshalled. 
With great judgment and taste, Mr. Higgs by means of the valu- 
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able assistance of BIrs. Yinckigs had so arranged matters that the 
whole corps dramatique were presented at first sight to the eye of 
the spectator. The scene was supposed to be a savage island ; 
Mr. Higgs was Juan Fernandez, whilst Mrs. Yincings, her spouse, 
together with several others personated those uneducated indi- 
viduals, generally called savages. On the withdrawal of the cur- 
tain, Mr. Higgs was seen gazuig upon some blue curtains which 
represented either the ocean or the sky, we regret we have not 
been able to discover which ; while around were crowded quite a 
variety of domestic goats ; a large cat, of that sex which Espriella 
in his letters so much wonders at the English for nick-naming 
" Thomas," acted to admiration the part of a hyena, while to 
complete the efficacy of the scene, Deacon Wilson's old grey mare, 
whose back was so much streaked by service, did the Zebra. 

We would that we had time to enter in full into the plot of the 
play. Juan Fernandez, (Mr. Higgs,) who, by the way, it seems 
is something of a pious Don Juan, is anxious to marry one of the 
aboriginal belles named Timbuctoo. Timbuctoo (Mrs. Vincings) 
does not assent to what she thinks an unnatural miion, she being 
supposed to be only a few years old, and he obviously in the de- 
cline of life. She therefore refuses to enter into the proposed miion, 
determining if possible to espouse a young warrior whom the poet 
geographically calls Lake Huron. The plot has the advantages 
of great brevity and simplicity, and well conduces to the purpose 
for which it was intended. 

One great beauty which it possesses above similar productions 
is, that in it each individual was allowed to devise and portray his 
own character. Hence it was that the speeches of the different 
dramatis persona; were strikingly consistent with the pecuUar turn 
of mind of the persons who represented them. 

The first scene opens, as we have said before, with a soliloquy 
of Juan Fernandez. What a pity it is that Cowper should have 
pre-occupied so much ground on the same theme. Great poets 
are apt to think alike, especially when the same subjects are pre- 
sented to their attention ; but Mr. Higgs can no more justly be 
said to have borrowed from Cowper, than Cowper from Hfi-. Higgs. 
It was no more than natural, that attracted by the scenery around 
him, he should exclaim — 

Alone, alono, 
The dark wild birds around me moaning, 
I hear nought but hyenas groaning — 

I am alone ; 
None now contests my right, 
'Tis mine without a fight, 

As is well known ; 
But who is this becoming creature, 
So pure, so lovely in each feature; — 

'Tis Timbuctoo. 

TOL. III. 91 
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Then in his desire to impart knowledge to the mind of the hith- 
erto uneducated savage", with a spirit of intellectual benevolence, 
which by the way runs through the whole drama, he exclaims, 
apostrophizing the person of his lady love^ — 

Oh chariot of the daring thought, 

Oh casket of the brilliant mind, 
Are all thy powers thine own for nought? 

Should none of them be lefl behind ? 
The bird who soars upon the sky, 

The beast who roams amid the field. 
There is in these anxiety, 

A mutual benefit to yield, — 
Breath of the long aspiring soul. 

Teachers of thought ! to you I bend, 
'Tis mine in stormy waves to roll. 

To cultivate each lovely friend. 

We are sorry to observe that many of those jealous critics, with 
which the world and especially the suburbs of New Beersheba 
are crowded, have amused themselves and deceived the public by 
leveling at this part of the drama, and indeed at all the passages 
which emanated from the pen of Mr. Higgs, the accusation of 
obscurity. Who is such a tyro in the rules of rhetoric as not to 
know that obscurity is a principal source of the sublime, (Jam. 
Rhet. Chap. iv. sec. 394;) that grandeur and incomprehensibility 
are inseparably linked together : and that people are much the 
more awe-stricken by that which their intellects cannot embrace, 
in the same manner as we admire the grandeur of a mountain 
the more when its top is surrounded with clouds. To be sure it 
is to be guarded lest we invest a little subject with too much 
magnificence and obscurity of diction, so that it may appear 
greater than it really is ; for if the cheat is discovered the opinion 
entertained of our sagacity and acquirements will be lowered. 

But with Mr. Higgs such was not the case. Men of true and 
miiversally acknowledged genius scorn to malce use of such clap- 
traps. We need not quote much more of this remarkable poem 
to prove to the reader that something more than ordinary ability 
lurked in the breast of the distinguished man in question. B^ 
nevolence was also one of his principal characteristics. The 
pathetic exclamation of Timbuctoo to him when he offers his 
heart and worldly goods to her, and the deep regret she appears 
to feel in declining his polite offer, shows in what estimation Juan 
Fernandez, or Mr. Higgs, was held by those who knew him. 
Following the severe simplicity of the nursery ballad, what is 
lost in the originality of this touching ode is gained in pathos : 

[EfUer Timbuctoo singing mourtjfully.] 

Who taught me first to read and vtrrite, 
Who told me that it showed much spite. 
With other savages to fight ? 

My grandfather. 
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We would add by way of explanation that the simple but pa- 
thetic term " My grandfather," was touchingly and appropriately 
applied to Mr. Higgs in consequence of his great age. This 
natural but unexpected reference drew tears from the eyes of 
many of the spectators. 

But we must be brief To go through the whole routine of 
the drama, — to investigate and unfold the liidden beauties of every 
passage would be far beyond our powers and the reader's patience. 
But one accident occurred to mar the unity and beauty of the 
whole drama, and that was caused by inadvertence. Mr. Vin- 
cings, who did a celebrated Indian warrior, carelessly placed his 
wooden leg in the council-fire which enlightened one of their 
deliberations. The consequence was as might have been fore- 
seen at the time, had not Mr. Vincings been excited by those 
unnatiual stimulants which we regret to learn arc much used in 
the western coimtry ; his foot was entirely biuiit off, and he him- 
self was in imminent danger of being destroyed by combustion. 

Such was the first annual exliibition of the Alumni of the New 
Beersheba Antique Infant School. Many of the proceedings of 
that distinguished body are yet remaining, and if demanded by 
the public, the legatee will feel himself called upon to bring them 
to light. ^j A Yalensian. 
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Well, kind reader, in the rapid traniition of college events, the time has again 
mrriTed for the publication of our Magazine. We have been separated for. a sea- 
son, but the bell has sounded its warning note, and all is life and activity. Some 
have vinted their homes, and enjoyed a few moments of happiness at the paternal 
mansion ; others have preferred to spend the recess in such anmsements as the col- 
lege itself might afford ; all have had their recreation, and we trust all have ob- 
served a due regard to propriety, and to the honor of Yale. 

Early after the re-assembling of college, our editorial corps was summoned to itt 
duty ; for as this is our last term of office, we must endeavor to acquit ourselves 
with such punctuality and faitlifulnera, as to gain that most flattering tribute of 
respect — the approval of our fellow-students. Before disposing of the few articled 
in our possession, we entered into a friendly discussion concerning matters and 
things in general, and ourselves in particular; whereupon Nung Boah remarked, 
that he had met with an incident during the vacation, which he had deemed of 
sufficient consequence to note at the time, and which (producing a closely written 
sheet of foolscap) he would beg leave to narrate on that occasion. 

" I think," said Zotoff, the president, with mock gravity, " that the article may 
be well worthy our attention, if its importance is at all correspondent with itt 
length." 
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<* I shall wish to retire at nine o'clock without interrupting the reader,'* mut- 
tered Alcibiadea. 

The kind-hearted Bcppo was perfectly willing, nay anxious, that the article 
■hould be read, provided always, that he might enjoy his newspaper undisturbed. 
Caius, who was sufficiently acquainted with Nung's character, to know that under 
a heap of bombast he had some solid sense, fully concurred in Beppo's opinion ; 
and accordingly the candidate for Pickwickian fame, i. c. as an observer of men and 
manners, read aloud a document which had doubtless been written with much care. 

<' As I sat meditating in the parlor of Hotel, New York, 1 wos startled from 

my reverie by an uproarious laugh in the bar-room. A gentleman on my right, 
who had made several unsuccessful efforts to engage me in conversation, remarked, 
< those noisy fellows are doubtless students from New Haven, inasmuch as they ar- 
rived here yesterday, in the boat from that city.* This 1 knew was not tiie fact, 
as I had carefully examined the ^book' of the house; but being mortified that a 
stranger should entertain such an opinion of my fellow students, I determined, if 
possible, to alter his impressions. 

'You seem,* said I, ' to judge harshly of the students of Yale, when yuu infer 
that of course they are engaged in disorderly conduct.' 

* Ah !* he replied, * I have seen too much of students every where; they waste 
their time at college, and go abroad with an affectation of learning and consequence 
which is disgusting.' 

' I presume to say, sir, that you have formed a general conclusion from a few 
individual cases. I do protest against making the name ' stndent ' synonymous with 
that of a rogue, an upstart, or an affected dunce. There are coUtgians belonging 
to these three classes, but they are not students ; nor is there any thing opprobri- 
ous in the name student.' 

* I own that there is some ground for your distinction* but, (as you seem to be ac- 
quainted with the subject.) arc not the majority of collegians mere idlers .'* 

' Far from it, sir. I confess with shame, that too many squander their own time 
and their parents' property, upon foolish and even sinful amusements. They for- 
get the object of an education ; they forget their duty to tliemselves, to their friends, 
to their country. Yet I should be sorry to admit that this class is numerous, or 
that such collegians are more wicked than heedless. In every collection of young 
men you will find temptations, and those who yield to them ; and 1 would here in- 
form you that the rude fellows in the oiljoining room are not connected with Yale 
College, and probably not with any other.' 

*I have rightly conjectured then, tliat you are yourself a member of that col- 
lage ; and I am glad to find that my notions of a student's character have been in- 
correct.' 

The supper bell now rang, and hastily taking from my pocket a copy of our 
Magazine, 1 handed it to my new acquaintance. Having ascertained that we 
ahould proceed together on the morrow, wo exchanged cards and separated." 

<* Ctuite a tragical conclusion !" exclaimed Zotoif ; *' 1 predicted something inter- 
esting." 

<< I have not yet finished," replied Nung ;. '* the gist of the story is yet to come." 

Here Alcibiades threatened to give vent to bis feelings in no measured terms, 
Ibut Beppo, raising his eyes for a moment from his paper, suggested with sweet pla- 
cidity of countenance, that the narrative should proceed without interruption ; 
whereupon Nung Boah resumed : " At an early hour on the ensuing morning I 

tmnd myself on board the steamer for , and was saluted with the usual 

cries — < Sun, Transcript, Herald and New Era, here they are, four for a six-pence,' 
' I've got the papers for the gentleman,' ' Here's the mornin' papers,' ' Pint out yer 
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bftgfftge, gentlemen,* ' All them gentlemen as hu not paid their passage will please 
call to the captin'i offus an* settle/ dec. &c. It was not long before I found Mr. 

, and after the usual remarks upon the weather, we resumed the convemation 

of the previous evening. 

* My opinion of your students/ said he, Ms much more favorable, since I have 
learned that they do something of a literary character. Many of these articles dis- 
play much ability, and 1 have read them with pleasure. Yet I have questioned 
whether the Magazine may not be a source of injury, by drawing too much atten- 
tion from other things/ 

'Why, my dear sir,' I exclaimed, Mt is a cure for idleness which you so much 
deprecate. It affords a pleasant employment for our leisure moments.' 

' I very much doubt,' he replied, * whether such articles are written only in mo- 
ments of leisure. And if not, might not the time thus spent be better employed ?' 

* Might and vxnddy you know, sir, are two very different questions. I cannot be- 
lieve that the hours devoted to the support of this periodical are mis-spent. Obser- 
vation has taught me that an attention to the Magazine is perfectly compatible with 
the closest application to books ; and, besides, the writers arc gaining great advan- 
tage to themselves.' 

' In what respects V 

' With regard to their improvement in composition.' 

*■ But could not these benefits be better secured under the criticism of profcsson 
and teachers V 

< I by no means propose Magazine writing as a substitute for the regular exercises 
in composition : the latter should be performed with all care and diligence ; and 
the former should only be sought as affording some peculiar advantages. Our col- 
lege compositions are necessarily few, and the criticisms upon them, though excel- 
lent, are brief. Some additional practice, therefore, is desirable. Now, no man is 
a judge of his own composition ; yet he can detect many faults in print, which 
would otherwise escape his notice.' 

' A trite, but just remark,' interrupted he, ' for so my short experience in the 
literary world has convinced me.' 

< But,' I resumed, < a greater advantage is, that one is thus enabled to hear the 
criticisms of others, and to profit by them. Our best friends often hesitate to tell us 
of our faults in writing as well as in conduct. But in this way a writer by remain- 
ing incog, may hear the unrestrained opinions of both friends and enemies.' 

< That is a benefit of some importance.' 

« There is also no small advantage resulting to the literature of our country.' 
« Stop, stop, my fhend ; be not so fast in your enthusiasm. You surely cannot 
pretend that this is to be a leading periodical in the land.' 

< I am very &r, sir, from making such an assertion. Hear me patiently, and I 
will explain my meaning. There is, you will admit, a vitiated taste in the com- 
munity respecting the press. What are our public prints but the organs of parties ; 
wholly occupied with bigoted contentions V 

< True, too true ) and the same is lamentably the case with the religious papen 
of the day.' 

* Now, sif, I have often thought that moral principles might be inculcated si- 
lently, yet surely, through the daily, weekly and monthly press. That essays, po- 
etical effiisions, and well written tales, which are not liable to the objections made 
against noveb, each containing iu moral, might take the place of petty bickerings 
and party strife.' 

^ But still you cannot — ' 
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( Pray, don*t intorrapt me. Now by meant of auch a Magazine, the atudenti 
quire a taate for the kinds of writing which I have mentioned, and improve in them 
by practice. So tliat when they enter into life they may endeavor with seal tem- 
pered by experience, to benefit their fellow men in this way ; for magazines are 
with many more popular than books.' 

* Why really, sir, 1 feel quite an interest in your Magazine. But there ia another 
question ; how is it sustained ? May it not share the &te of its predecessors ?' 

* It will be sustained during the present year by the zeal and perseverance of its 
fiiendfl. And the next class, judging from the spirit which they have exhibited, 
will doubtless support it with credit to themselves, and honor to Yale. In time, 
as the novelty diminishes, classes may feel less interest in it, or party spirit may 
gain an unhallowed influence over it, and thus discredit be again cast upon our in- 
stitution. I sincerely hope, however, that the plan on which it is now conducted, 
may secure for it a permanent existence.' 

* Will you favor me with a brief outline of that plan?' 

< Certainly, sir. Each succeeding class chooses from its number five editors. 
Of course tliere will never be wanting candidates for the office. The editors and 
their respective classes will strive to equal, if not excel, their predecessors, and we 
may hope for progressive improvement.' 

'An excellent plan ! Of course you have many subscribers in college.* 
' Y-e-a, sir ; though I am sorry to say that some, for reasons best known to 
themselves, withhold their support. Perhaps they have had ill advisers ; since not 
a few predict the * downfall of this ephemeral thing' who never read its pages.' 

* I hope that your pecuniary affairs may be prosperous, for tliat is essential to suc- 
cess.' 

* Just so ; the literary and pecuniary interests must go hand in hand. The lite- 
rary department must be well sustained in order to gain subscribers ; and the sub- 
■cription list must be large in order to induce good writers to contribute, with a hopo 
that the periodical may be long continued, and also that its size and respectability 
may be increased. For my part, sir, to the end of my life, 1 hope every year to add 
to my library a volume of the Yale Literary Magazine.' 

* May you not be disappointed ; here is my subscription for the current year, 
and you will please direct to Mr. , of .' The stopping of the boat obli- 
ged us to separate." 

Here Nung Boah witli great self-complacency folded his paper, and took f2,00 
from hb pocket-book. 

** Why the thunder could *nt you have told us that you had obtained a aubacriber 
without all that rigmarole," muttered Alcibiades. 

'* It is my way, gentlemen, only my way," replied Nung. 

** You had better then chooee a less roundabout way in fUture," said ZotofT, dis- 
paragingly. 

Here Gains and Beppo interfered, and declared that Nung deserved a vote of 
thanks, though it was hinted, that Caius being treasurer, wished also to present a 
Umg report. 

As the bret^iren were already quite fatigued, they determined to adjourn until 
the ensuing day. 

At the next meeting, tales, essays, stanzas innumerable were presented for con- 
aideration, and disposed of according to their merits. Some of these, however, are 
worthy of special notice. The first was entitled *< The Farrago," — a mere de- 
acription of ordinary college events, which may be interesting to the author, and 
yet are not dignified enough for the pages of a Magazine. After this had been 
rejected, the President spake to the following effect. ** I have in my hand, gentle- 
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men, some poetry , which I lee by the lignmture to be the production of a fkrorite 
of the Muses. Will you hear it ?" 

** Hear ! hear!" exclaimed all. 

ZotofT proceeded ; but scarce had be read the first stanza ere he was interrupted 
by frequent expressions of disapprobation. 

'< Pish ! that's flat," said Alcibiades. 

" Mere bombast/* added Beppo. 

'* Rather effcminale withal," remarked Nung, '^ in his figure of a gossamer veil." 

'* Yet," said Caius, " some passages are moral, serious, and affecting. They re- 
mind me of the beautiful simplicity of the ancient bard in the following lines :^- 

' As along the road he rided, 
He fell down and then he dieded.' " 

" I sec, gentlemen," said Zotoff, " that the author requests us to return the piece 
through the post office, if—" 

** I move," cried Nung with determination, ** I move that the prayer of the pe« 
titioner be granted ; and that he be allowed a pension, which shall place him above 
the necessity of writing poetry hereafter." 

As the mover agreed to subscribe liberally to so benevolent an object, the resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

The President then read the following note, addressed to the Editors of the Yale 
Literary Magazine. 

" Gendemen : — An article entitled , was handed in to yon at the olose of 

last term. If you will bo so good as to inform its author of its fate, through thit 
post office, you will much oblige i — — •'* 

<* Of course," said Zotoff, " I shall not answer this. For every author might, 
with as much reason, inquire of the fate of his darling, and we should be obliged 
to elect a Corresponding Secretary to write letters of condolence. We most have 
but one method of communicating with our correspondents." 

Aflor these very just remarks, Nung Boah, who seemed to be under some maligii 
influence, suggested, that " the publication of the article be deferred until the an- 
ther might learn patience." 

Another note was then read from a correspondent, who complained bitterly that 
bis important " Visit to East Rock," had not been noticed in our last number. Per- 
haps it is not noticed quite to his satisfaction in the present number. We cry you 
mercy, gentlemen. It should be remembered, that the Magazine is in type, and 
even ** worked off" some days before it is bound and issued. Articles eaimat be 
noticed in a number, which are received but a day or two previous to its publica- 
tion. A tedious session of more than three hours was closed by the reading of an 
effusion, concerning whose merits the reader may decide. It is a fair specimen of 
some of the poetry which we receive. 

COLLEGE FAREWELL. 

Ah ! desolation desolate, 
I grieve the work, that thou hast done ; 
Which I have ween*d alas ! too late 
Would be destruction's apathy. 

Now gush ye streams of hapless fate, 
And well me in misfortune's doom, 
I feel the chains of manhood grate 
On blooming youth's felicity. 
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One Bhort year had 8ipt it8 fill 
Of rdiication'H hnppiiioHS 
Anotlier roll'd mo down the hill 
Of »cienr.o' 8teep declivity. 

Yr.s gnrgic on ye tide of time 
ril flout upon thy ntorniy wave 
At tliv f<'ll will; and ihul I'm 
The bubble of mortality. 

It is almoKt necdlcM to observe, that the author's punctuation has been itrictlj 
adhered to in the above. 



TO CORRESrONDENTS, 

''Democracy" aiid '^Pleasure" are rejected. 

*• The Farewell Tear' is dropt. 

In regard to the '' Fragment," by " N. S." concerning which 
he has written to us, we can only say, that it was received Coo 
late for notice in the last No. It is rejected. 

" The Farrago,'"—*- Medusa,"— *• The Deceived," and « Th^. 
Teruperance Talcs," are resixjclfully declined. 

" The last link" has been added to its appropriate chain. 

With regret, we inlbnn the author of the lines " To a falling 
star," that after due consideration we must decline them. 

"A visit to tlic graves of my mother and sister," — " The home 
of content," — *' H. N.'- — ^liavc been returned tlirough the poet 
office, as requested. 

** Onalca, — a sketch," is under consideration. 

** The alarm gun at s(\i," has been Jired. 

" S. II. S." is informed, that it is a standing rule of the Edi- 
tors, never to acce|)t the first number of a series without some 
security that it shall be continued. Please send No. 2. 

** The character and triumphs of Reason," — '^Lorenzo the 
Magnificent,^' — *^ The Fairies' Migration," — *' H, N. B," and 
'•A Song," by '-E.-' are acce])tcd. 

The contril)utors to the Magazine must write plainer. In the 
present No. there is an article ]X)ssessing great merit j but which 
came iwy near being rejected solely on the ground of the chi- 
rograpliy. '^Pherc are many words in the manuscript, which 
neither the Editors nor the ])rinters liave been able to decipher. 
The meaning luis been irffcssfjfl at. Should the author obseive 
any mistakes, he must bkmie himself. 
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J Thxbe are few who are truly great. Upon some the title has 
been conferred, whose characters when clearly developed betray 
much that is derogatory to their fame. But in briefly noticing 
tlie life of the distinguished statesman and jurist, whoso name is 
jilaced at the head of this article, we have the utmost confidence, 
that the more his personal qualities and public services arc known, 
the more fondly will his memory be cherished in the hearts of his 
eountrymen. 

We have not been prompted to the task which we have under- 
taken, from a desire to vindicate the cliaracter of Mr. Jay against 
the criminations of his enemies ; or with the expectation of eli- 
'citing greater respect for his name. At an earlier period this 
might have been necessary. Such was the virulence of the con- 
tending parties when he was called to engage in the political con- 
flicts of his country, that the most deserving were not exempt 
from unprovoked calumny and abuse. Fortunate above most 
must he have been, who came forth unscathed from the contests 
in which the sons of freedom were tlien engaged. But time has 
disproved the charges which might have impaired the re])utation 
of Mr. Jay ; and it must be no small satisfaction to his personal 
and public friends, and no little encouragement to all, who like 
him are devoted to the interests of their country, to be assured, 
that when calumny and abuse could no longer answer the ends 
of party animosity, they gave way to the cheerful acknowledg- 

im toent of the wisdom and virtue reflected upon his character by 

' ''habits of meditation, benevolence and piety." Such was the abil- 
ity which he uniformly displayed in his public ministrations, and 
aiich the purity of his motives as manifested in all his conduct, 
that one thing only appears to have been wanting, to have raised 
him as high as any other man in the estimation of the public. 

f With his name there was associated none of that military glory, 
which belonged to Washington, or Hamilton ; and which now 
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seems to be regarded by some, as the most essential qualification 
of a true statesman. But it is sufiicient to say, that although he 
was not a general, he distinguished himself in a sphere demand- 
ing in an equal degree the greatest abilities and wiisdom. 

Mr. Jay's earliest years were devoted to his country. He 
promptly obeyed her summons to appear as the supporter of her 
interests in the national councils, and the defender of her rights at 
foreign courts. The confidence and esteem of his countrymen 
were soon acquired by the promptitude and zeal which he mani- 
fested in their service. While a member of congress, his pres- 
ence was often required in the convention of his own state, and 
hence his name is not enrolled among the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence : but the celebrated state paper addressed to 
the British people about this time, is sufficient to show what lofty 
sentiments he had espoused, and how deeply he was imbued 
with the true principles of liberty. When too hostilities had 
commenced, and a crisis had arrived which might well awaken 
the apprehensions of the most sanguine and devoted patriot; 
when the British general, encouraged by the success which had 
attended his arms, had with confidence proclaimed the offer of 
pardon to all who would return to royal allegiance ; — at this hour 
of general despondency, Mr. Jay in a powerful and thrilling ap- 
peal called upon his countrymen, " to awake to a sense of their 
danger, and to discharge the duties they owed to themselves, their 
country, and their God." When called to represent the claims of 
his country in the comts of Europe, he acquitted himself with 
acknowledged fidelity, and preserved with firmness the honor of 
the American people. On entering upon the duties of his mis- 
sion, he was early convinced that France, although professing 
herself the ally of his country, was pursuing an obvious policy in 
opposing his negotiations with England, while she favored the 
interests of the house of Bourbon in contesting the right of the 
United States to the navigation of the Mississippi. The situation 
of Mr. Jay at this period was truly embarrassing. He had not 
only to contend with all the difficulties ordinarily attending ne- 
gotiations with jealous powers, but he found himself obliged to 
contend alone. The American people confided implicitly in the 
alliance of France, and scarcely entertained a doubt that she was 
guided in her measures, by motives friendly to themselves, and 
perfectly consistent with their rights. Congress had moulded 
her instructions according to the advice of the French minister ; 
and in addition to all this, his colleague. Dr. Franklin, urged on 
the one hand by France, and on the other by his instructions, 
was disposed to conclude a treaty sacrificing rights, which he 
knew to be of inestimable value to his country. Still Mr. Jay 
persisted in maintaining what he regarded the just claims of 
America; and ere long had the satisfaction of establishing a 
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treaty on the most honorable terms, and of successfully closing 
the arduous contest, in which he had early enUsted and strenu- 
yusHy persevered. Subsequently, as secretary of state, chief 
iustice of the United States, and governor of New York, Mr. Jay 
performed important services for his country, and secured to him- 
self the lasting veneration of his fellow citizens. 

Having thus far spoken only of the public conduct of Mr. Jay, 
perhaps it will be more interesting to make a few inquiries 
cespecting his political and religious principles. Thus we shall 
learn, not to what course wisdom prompted an individual under 
circumstances in which we can never expect to be placed ; but 
what are to constitute our rules of action in every situation of Ufe. 
Believing that it belongs to maturer minds to discuss questions in 
politics and religion, we shall not attempt any thing more than to 
offer a few cursory remarks naturally suggested by the proposed 
inquiries. Of Mr. Jay then, permit us to say that his were the 
principles which '^ should ever characterize the friend of freedom," 
and his the sentiments which should at all times inspire the 
patriot and the statesman. We are aware that it is easier to ap{dy 
this language to an individual, than to induce in others the beU«f 
that it belongs to him. We are also aware that if it has been 
justly cited as descriptive of the principles and sentiments of Mr. 
Jay, a similar phraseology has often been wrongly applied in other 
instances ; for Mr. Jay differed from many men whose services 
some hold in high estimation, and who advocated different {xinci- 
iJes- Of the propriety of the present application of it, however, 
ire shall expect the reader to decide. 

In speaking of the political principles of Mr. Jay, the first, and 
we believe the only charge, which we shall need to answer, is, 
that he was a, federalist, a term once synonymous among those of 
a certain party with Monarchist, Angloman, and Corruptionist. 
But epithets so false and opprobrious would be instantly repelled 
by the well informed of the present day, when applied to such 
men as Washington, Hamilton, and Jay. Among many, how* 
ever, the appellation of federalist, even now, is associated with 
the idea of one, who was grossly blinded in his political views, 
and madly inculcated principles subversive of equal rights, and 
dangerous to liberty. But what is federalism ? Whence did it 
OTiginate ? Soon after the close of the revolutionary war, there 
was excited in the minds of many a strong apprehension for the 
peace and honor of the country, arising from the manifest inef- 
ficiency of the national government. Experience had pointed 
out errors in the existing system of government, which called 
loudly for a remedy, and had taught as was believed, that the 
people would not adopt and carry into execution measures {no- 
motive of their best interests, without the establishment in some 
form or other of a coercive power. Public considerations had 
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been suppressed by an eagerness for {»ivate gain ; and individnai, 
rather than national interests, had become the great objects of at- 
tention. Questions of the liighest importance arose, upon which 
Congress might dehborate and advise, but had no authority to 
determine. The state of affairs seemed to be approaching some 
crisis, and about to undergo some revolution, which could not be 
foreseen or surmised. All believed, that some change was ne- 
cessary, but when, or how it could be effected the spirit of proph- 
ecy only could discern. At this critical juncture the federal con- f >^ 
stitution was proposed — was deliberated upon; and when its 
ablest advocates were ready to abandon their fondly cherished 
hopes, was finally adopted. Thus was reared the edifice of our 
national union. Thus, by the wisdom and virtues of its foimderB, 
was established among us an elficient, and yet free government 
Hence, too, federalism had its origin ; and because Mr. Jay was 
an advocate of its princi})les, he was called a federalist ; nor would 
he even now disown the appellation. 

Of federalism little mention is now made. Federalists, too, in 
name have disappeared ; but their sentiments still inspire the wisa 
and good among us — still continue to check the dangerous eor 
croachments of its new styled foe, democracy. We know that 
there is often little meaning in terms, but they comnK>nly ipto^ 
duce strong impressions upon some minds. Kings are not always 
despots, but by many among us the conferment of a crown woulc^ 
be considered as nothing less than the surrender of our libeity^--^ 
A republic is a name dear to every American ; but republics 
not always been free. The term democracy we have ne 
heard defined. We believe that it may be in theory a govern 
ment in which an enlightened people, governed by the great prin 
ciples of justice, and actuated by a spirit of '' universal ptulaU' 
thropy," control the interests of the nation ; but that it ofiener 
one, in which the " proffered bribe of corruption" {daces at thc^^ 
head of national affairs some popular leader, who hopes to 
prove the wisdom of his predecessors, by a course of poUc 
adapted to the success of some fond experiment. But whateve 
DMiy be the confidence with which some predict the final triumpl 
of democratical principles in this country ; and whatever may 
the influence which they are destined to exert upon oiu* politi 
institutions, we believe that people to be governed by false vie 
of liberty, who distrust the wisdom and integrity of the tru( 
statesman, and rely implicitly on the infalUbility of pubUc opinion 
He is not of course to be considered an utter stranger to libe: 
principles, who asks not for an unreserved surrender of delegai 
power. Nor is he certainly ignorant of his rights, who denoun— "^ 
ces not the aristocracy of wisdom and virtue, and refuses to voi 
irreligion and vice, as has sometimes been done from principle 
into stations of honor and high trust. 
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It is with much satisfaction, that we now advert to the religious 
principles of Mr. Jay. He was a firm believer in the doctrines 
of revealed religion, and a living exempUfication of its great 
truths. Some have attempted to vindicate the characters of men 
filling the highest offices of the country, against the charge 
of infidelity ; while others seem to think that infidels and irreli- 
gious men m office are a security against the dangerous union of 
church and state. Frequent allusion is made to Mr. Jefferson, 
not, we believe, with a design '^ to blacken his fame," but be- 
cause he was a popular advocate of principles to which Mr. Jay 
and the believers of Christianity were opposed. Not a few of 
liis fiiends have endeavored to inculcate the belief, that he was 
more consistent in his views of religion than is generally be- 
ieved. But we ask, if he were not a disbeliever of revealed reU- 
;ion ; if he were not an infidel, why is such an opinion so gene- 
vlly prevalent — so universally acknowledged ? Ot are there any, 
who being aware of the sceptical views of Mr. Jefferson, and the 
^neral tenor of his writings, still maintain, that they were such 
18 ^* should distinguish always the nation's guardian ?" If so, we 
»nnot beUeve that such sentiments will meet with a ready re- 
sponse from an enUghtened community ; fix>m a people, who know 
Eull well the value of that religion, which was regarded by our 
nrorthy ancestors as the only security against inunorality, and 
the final subversion of the institutions of society. We rather 
believe that they confide in the religious principles which Mr. Jay 
smbraced, and publicly professed ; and which only can effectually 
cherish among any people sentiments of morality and virtue. 

N. 



THE FAIRIES* MIGRATION. 

AwAT ! away ! the Moon shinea bright, 
And gilded skies serenely glow, 

Through airy fields we take our flight, 
Far o*er the slumbering world below. 

We quit our once loTed sylran seat, 
The shadowy vale and lonely glade, 

Where ofl with silvery voices sweet. 
At quiet eve we danc'd and play*d. 

We leave our wild, enchanted bowers, 
Arrayed in robes of fairest green. 

The velvet lawns and bads of flowen, 
Where we repoeed by day nnaeen. 
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The summer's past, we go to find 
Some dime beneath a happier sky, 

Where winds are mild and seasons kind, 
And spring's sweet blossoms never die. 

Where fields in verdant garb are dight, 
And groves forever drest appear — 

There songsters dwell with fond delight, 
And revel through the blooming year. 

On silken wings we swifUy speed, 
Our flight must end ere glimpse of day; 

Then will we seek some emerald mead, 
Embower'd in woodland far away. 

The merry hours we'll there beguile. 
Along the dew-bespangled ground. 

And 'neatb pale Cyntliia's cloudless smile, 
Gay sport in glittering circles round. 

But when drear Winter's reign is o'er, 
And flow'rets gem each smiling plain. 

Our former home we'll seek once more, 
And wanton 'mong iu bowers again. B. 



LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT. 

AN HISTORIC TALE OF THS MIDDLE AGES. 

PART L 

*' Oh Florence ! Florence ! unto me thou wast 

Like that Jerusalem, which the Almighty He 

Wept over : " but thou wouldst not." 

Perhaps he'll love — and is not love in vain 

Torture enough without a living tomb .'" 

Prophecy of DamU, 

The beautiful city of Florence lies on the banks of the Amo, 
at the distance of about seven miles from its embouchure. The 
valley of the Amo, in the Appenines, from which the river de- 
rives its source, was in the time of the Florentine and Pisan re- 
pubUcs, studded with the country seats of opulent merchants, but 
at the present day is peopled by manufacturers of the linen stuffii 
and Leghorn hats, that form so important articles in the commerce 
of Tuscany. Across the river are built four bridges, communica- 
ting with the four quarters of the city, each two leagues in cir- 
cumference and three thousand yards in length. Florence has 
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)ecn justly styled " the cradle of the arts, at the time of their re- 
^neration," and is still, despite the rapacious zeal of modem 
lavans, the repository of numerous memorials of consummate in« 
^nuity and skill. Michael Angelo regarded her cathedral as the 
nost perfect specimen of architecture, and Charles the fifth, of 
Sermany, is well known to have said, that " it ought to be con- 
bied in a glass case to defend it from the wind and atmosphere." 
The church of Santa Croce, three centuries old, still preserves its 
embellishments of jaspers, lapis lazuli, alabaster, and the most val-* 
liable marbles, and within this magnificent mosaic, repose the 
ishes of Gralileo, Aretino, and Machiavelli. 

In 1400, the family of Medici had, by their immense wealth 
md politic management, obtained the supreme rule of Florence* 
[hiring the magistracy of Lorenzo de Medici, Florence stood fore- 
nost among the infant Italian republics, for the extent of her re- 
sources, and more especially her devotion to the cause of literar 
ture, which was just then emerging from the darkness of the mid- 
He ages. This celebrated man, inheriting all the generosity of 
lis grandfather Cosmo, and still more distinguished for his mili- 
ary talents, with the title of Gonfaloniere, led the armies of Flo- 
rence throughout the entire extent of Italy, and while the au- 
thors, artists, musicians, and men of genius in every profession, 
(velcomed his approach, those princes who had secretly endeav- 
wred to crush the rising hopes of Florence, received him at once 
jvith hatred and admiration. Among those who particularly 
Ireaded the genius of Lorenzo, were Ludovico Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, and Sixtus fifth, who then filled the papal chair. These 
nen, aware of their incapacity singly to compete with their rival, 
dthough diflering throughout in character and disposition, had 
letermined by uniting their forces, to invade the flourishing ter- 
itories of Florence, and at once rid themselves of a foe, fast be- 
coming too powerful for their combined efforts. 

On a bright and balmy morning, in the spring of 1480, a small 
>and of horsemen, might be seen slowly crossing the Piazza of 
Santa Maria de Novella, which, adorned with numberless statues, 
>ften affords a delightful retreat for purposes of worship, instead 
rf the immense Gothic edifice in its rear. The demeanor of the 
»ivaliers was solemn and reverential, as well befitted those who 
Mid just witnessed the sacred ceremony of mass. There was 
lothing in the appearance of the greater part of the little com- 
jany to attract especial attention. Their costume and badges 
leclared them servitors of the Medicis, and it was a well known 
naxim of this powerful house, that " authority is to be preserved 
)y abstaining from the appearance of authority." In the rear of 
be main party, however, at some short distance, rode two, whose 
ree movements and splendid equipments bespoke high rank, and 
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no one, indeed, could regard the noble features and massive form 
of the one, and the graceful, sinewy form of the other, without 
at once admiring the contrast, and hesitating as to which should 
be granted the palm of superior beauty. The first seemed a man 
of some fifty years of age, with a face expressing both thought 
and command. His forehead was high and broad; his hair 
crisped and short ; his eye-brows heavy, and lips firmly cominres- 
sed ; while a large, bright, blue eye, gave a soft and pleasing cast 
to his coimtenance. His dress was rich, and profusely lined with 
furs, and a single diamond sparkled in his quadrangular cap. His 
arms were simply a long two-handed sword, cross hilted, a Spem- 
ish dirk of the kind just then beginning to be worn, and a ponder- 
ous mace, from which hung several small balls or pills, the insignia 
of the Medici family, and which gave them their title. The other 
was a young man, who had numbered periiaps half the years of 
his companion, and though apparently not his equal in rank, rode 
by his side carelessly. His cap was dofied, and the wind gently 
stirring his dark locks, disclosed now and then a white forehead, 
beneath which glittered a bright, black eye. The expression of 
his countenance was that of one, who had not yet seen much 
sorrow, and who was determined to rely upon his native powers 
for aid in danger and extremity. His manner towards his supe- 
rior was that of marked respect, not unmingled with confidence, 
and indeed, the careless dignity of the other seemed to warrant 
some degree of familiarity. The silence so long preserved was 
at length broken by the elder, much it would seem, to the satis- 
faction of his comrade, whose restless movements and impatient 
management of the reins, told how irksome was his own pro- 
longed reserve. 

" Well, Max. God knows I wish it were so — but so long as 
your father is beating at the gate of Florence and threatening to 
overturn our well beloved city, the duty of Lorenzo de Medici is 
clear. What think you, our friends would say, did the son of 
their coimtry 's worst foe wed — aye, and that too, when we know 
not whether to-morrow's sun will rise upon our Florence a re- 
public — ^the child of him who professes to be, who is, her de- 
fender and chief No, no. Max. ; wait my friend, till these dread- 
ful days are past, and then bethink thee, how sure is the word of 
a Medici. Laura is thine." 

The young soldier turned impatiently in his saddle, but at once 
suppressing the frown that began to contract his brow, he replied, 
'^ Mille Grazie — ^noble sir, but when, in the name of all the saints, 
will these times come ? Twelve months have already gone, and 
yet the pope and my curmudgeon of a father, are in arms against 
this town ; and here rest I, Maximilian Sforza, waiting the will 
of those whose consent should yield to the weight of my trusty 
sword — ^in good sooth, an argument that never yet failed me. 
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Heaven knows, were it not for the bright smiles of Laura, they 
should hear the hacking of my battle-axe, even in the gloomy 
halls of the Vatican." 

" Patience, patience, mio amico, every thing has an end, they 
say, and so must this contest. Methinks I see already, that Six- 
tus would fain dissolve the league with your father, and were it 
not that our citizens are daily becoming restless and dissatisfied 
with our efforts, in a few weeks, I doubt not, the Amo would be 
as free of foes, as are now the streets of Florence." 

" The citizens ! the curs ! what valor could do, we have done, 
and yet my esquire Guilio says, that no longer ago than the noon 
of yesterday, they met to devise means of surrendering the city 
to our foes. He says too there are, at this moment, paid emis- 
saries of the pope within the walls, preparing the seditious and 
dispirited merchants for some sudden movement." 

" Ha ! what said he ? a conspiracy — where learned he this ?" 

" From that German, whose life you spared during the last bat- 
tle at the bridge of San Lorenzo." 

« Oh— Friedrich ? What else did he learn ?" 

" Nothing more — ^the man seemed willing, yet afraid to speak 
out But Guilio thinks, that the blow is aimed at you, and that 
a day will hardly elapse before the sedition bursts forth." 

" Let it come ! and if so be Florence falls, the blame rest with 
themselves alone. But I trust yet to see our standard waving 
over the proud city of Milan, and perchance, even the haughty 
battlements of St. Angelo. Of that hereafter. Where said he, 
these cowardly dogs convened ?" 

" Of this he could not learn ; but thinks at the house of the 
linen merchant, near the chapel of Three Friars." 

For a few moments they rode on in silence, young Sforza 
only now and then addressing some command to the horsemen, 
who followed close in their rear. Soon, however, Lorenzo turned 
to the young knight, and with a firm voice said, " This is what 
I expected, and your information has only hastened the movement 
I was about to make. The time has now come when the fate of 
Florence is to be determined. For her, I will risk my fortunes, 
my Ufe, my all. Go you to Laura : say nothing of our danger. 
Poor girl ! she has sorrow enough of her own. In the mean time, 
I have duties that must be performed. I will see you to-night 
at the palace. Soldiers! retire to your quarters — keep a good 
look-out for traitors — for traitors there are in this city." 

The horsemen respectfully raising their caps, retired slowly, 
with the admirable discipline for which Lorenzo had rendered his 
warriors so famous and so much dreaded, looking neither to the 
right nor the left, but steadily following their captain. Obedient 
to the injunctions of his general, Maximilian Sforza, giving his 
steed the rein, pranced gaily down the spacious street before him, 
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humming a canzone from Boccaccio, as thoughtlessly as if he 
knew no disappointment. So it ever is in life ; a smiling coun- 
tenance may disguise the grief of an aching heart, as the polished 
tomb shrouds the decay and rottenness of death. 

The royal palace of the Medicis, for many years the resort of 
the learned men of the age, was built near the celebrated Cathe- 
dral, and was almost the only specimen of Gothic architecture in 
Florence, worthy of note. It was a large quadrangular building, 
and contained an extensive court within itself. Here might be 
seen beautiful Grecian statues, vieing in perfectness of proportion, 
with the chef d'oeuvres of Angelo and Titian. Upon a Corin- 
thian column of marble, glittered, in the center of this square, 
the famous Medician vase, considered the finest in tlie world, "of 
the most perfect form, the grandest dimensions, and the most ex- 
quisite sculpture," being a work of Grecian art, representing the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia. The S. P. Q. R., the famous emblem of 
Roman pomp and sovereignty, were inscribed upon the pillars at 
the entrance of the halls leading to the music room, the library, 
and the bath. Passing under the great arch of entrance, and 
crossing the tesselated area, the yoimg knight traversed a long coi' 
ridor, but suddenly he paused, for his ear caught the {^ntive 
tones of a female voice. He listened attentively, and soon dis- 
tinguished one of those sonnets of Petrarch, which seem to bum 
with passion and poetic fire. This discovery made, he stepped 
noiselessly to the door of the apartment at the end of the gall^, 
and gently opening it, beheld reclining in a pensive attitude a fe- 
male figure of surpassing beauty and grace. Long dark locks 
floated luxuriantly over her shoulders. Her oriental eyes were 
tearful and uplifted, and her whole appearance spoke the aban- 
donment of sorrow. She sat near the Gothic window, one hand 
supporting her head, while she gazed listlessly upon the bright, 
blue Italian sky. Maximilian hesitated no longer, but stepping 
softly behind her, clasped her slender waist, and imprinted a soft 
kiss upon her tender cheek. The fair girl started up in haste and 
indignation at this bold salute, and anger flashing from her dark 
eye, was about to call for aid, but beholding the laughing face of 
her lover, she uttered a cry of joy, and threw herself into his 
open arms. 

" Is it you, mio caro," she said, " so you have come at last ? 
How could you leave your poor Laura^^so lone and desolate? Ah ! 
unfaithful, I think you love me not." 

'' Say not so, dearest ; might I have my will every hour should 
be given to you and love ; but, alas ! love and war are sadly dis- 
tinct. Even now my stay must be short, for a few hours will 
decide the fate of Florence. While your heroic father is striving 
for her safety, idleness would ill become one who hopes ere kmg 
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to claim his daughter for a bride. But tnist me, better timet 

will come, and then . But tell me, love, art thou well ? art 

thou happy ?" 

'^ Yes, well and happy, but, my father, what does he not endure 
and dare. Think not that I would keep thee from the coming 
strife, but, oh, be near him; shield him in battle — ^for should he 
die, my happiness, even with thy love, is gone." 

The gentle girl trembled with excitement and the dread of 
some future calamity, and clung closely around the neck of her 
lover, as if she would retain him in defiance of fortune. Softly 
he raised from her marble forehead the clustering ringlets, and 
whispered, '^ Fear not, there is something within that bids me 
hope. Do you recollect that happy night upon the Anio— the 
BODg of the Improvisatrice^-our gondola glided gently over the 
calm waters, while we listened to the lay of the inspired song* 
Btiess. Oh ! I remember well, how she foretold, that the dark 
and angry clouds would pass over us, and the sky be as clear as a 
crjrstal lidce. Since then, when I recall the fervor and the energy 
with which she poured forth her verse — the lightning of her eye, 
gleaming with the eloquence of passion — ^the harmonious cadence 
of her song, and her whole countenance lighted up with the 
qpirit of prophecy, I dread not the future, but am sure that we 
jret shall live to love. But sweetest, — the Yiola ! sing me a song 
of Petrarch ; he had his Laura, too, though not, 1 know, so lovely 
IB mine." 

She took the instrument, and looking up aflfectionately into the 
Sstfse of her lover, sang with charming spirit and gaiety the beau- 
;iful little air, '^ Buona notte, Amalo bene." 



PART II. 

" What would you have, you cure, 

That like nor peace nor war ? The one affrights you, 

The other makefl you proud. He that trusts you, 

Where he should find you lions, finds you hares ; 

Where foxes, geese ; you are no surer, no, 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hail-stone in the sun.*' ShakspMre, 

Leaving the lovers to enjoy their mutual fondness, let us follow 
[iorenzo de Medici in his exertions for the peace and happiness of 
* Florence the fair." The day had elapsed, and the full, glowing 
noon had risen majestically behind tlie Appenines. The measured 
punp of the guards, traversing the deserted streets, was the only 
ound to break the profound stillness of the night. But the 
louse of Pietro Gazano, the linen merchant, presented a different 
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scene : he was one of the wealthiest citizens of Florence, and^ 
fearful of losing the vast treasure he had amassed, was, with 
others of the s£ime class, desirous of rendering up the city to her 
enemies, as surety for their own safety. This they knew would 
be impracticable whilst Lorenzo held the citadel and retained the 
affections of the soldiery ; and this night had been appointed for 
the purpose of maturing their plans and hastening the catastroj^. 
One by one, the conspirators glided into the spacious hall, and 
silently seated themselves about a table loaded with the most 
costly viands. The doors were presently closed, and the goblets 
sparkling with the finest wines, began to pass rapidly round. The 
enlivening influence of the feast soon displayed itself in the 
increasing energy of conversation. The confused murmur of 
voices — ^here a burst of indignation, there a cry of execration, 
told that the spirit of sedition was at work. But all was hushed 
and still, when Pietro spoke : ** My friends, I have this day 
received from the Duke of Milan, papers insuring our safety and 
that of our fellow citizens, if we can but place in his hands the 
keys of the city. 1 for one have suffered long enough the tyranny 
of a self-constituted sovereign. Every thing is ripe for revolt — 
one bold and decisive step and we are safe. Citizens ! JLorenzo 
must die.^^ Most of the assembly started with astonishment at 
this abrupt avowal of a scheme so daring. Some opposed the 
plan as too dangerous, others as impolitic ; there were two or 
three who spoke of the good service which the Gonfaloniere 
had rendered the state in former times, but the majority were 
earnest in their approval of the measure, as the only means by 
which they could accomplish their grand object. 

Pietro resumed, " Yes, I say again, Lorenzo de Medici must 
die and at once. Three days longer euid the Duke with his 
army will sleep within these walls. Our provisions are nearly 
exhausted — we are conquered even by the inactivity of our foes. 
What says Niccolo Bembo ?" The person he addressed was 
the principal and most influential banker of Florence, and his 
fortunes having been seriously injured by the war, Pietro knew, 
would heartily second his advice. 

" 1 know a soldier," said Niccolo, " one of the guards stationed 
upon Fiesole, who will rid us of the tyrant for a little gold. I say, 
let it be done, and let us hereafter be governed by rulers of our 
own choice." The hall rang with shouts of applause, and "so 
say I," "so say 1," "and I," echoed loudly throughout the apart- 
ment. •>• 

Pietro Gazano again ^addressed the assembly : " We must be 
i^rdjj — doubly cautious, for he with whom we have to do, is no 
child in these matters ; and first let us see who love hberty, and 
who are loyal to tjrrants." 
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ESach man then came forward and declared his readiness to 
coincide in any plan which the majority should approve — all hut 
one — ^whose features were entirely concealed beneath the folds 
of an ample Spanish cloak. In the crowd he had escaped par* 
ticular observation, but now the cries of " who is he ?" and " a 
spy," announced their ignorance of his person and suspicion of 
his intentions. Slowly rising from the retired seat which he had 
occupied during the whole evening, the man advanced, and while 
many wonder^ at the haughtiness of his bearing and his mys* 
terious silence, he threw open his cloak and revealed to the view 
of the thunderstruck conspirators the tall form and noble features 
of LfOrenzo de Medici. For a moment all was still as the grave, 
and then the boldest of the band, grasping their swords, pressed 
forward, crying, " down with him, — death to the tyrant." But 
these were only a few. Such had been their habitual veneration 
and respect for their ruler — such was now his calm self-possession, 
that those who but a few moments before were crying out for his 
heart's blood, now stood awed, and hesitating to attack the bravest 
warrior in Italy. 

Every tongue was still — every limb motionless, as the Gonfa- 
loniere began : " Florentines ! the son of Cosmo de Medici fears 
not to stand before the friends of his father. Could my blood 
avail aught to the welfare of Florence, ye should have it all — to 
the last drop. But who are you, that thus dare to advise the 
death of your leader ? Merchants of Florence ? So am I. Am 
I richer than yourselves? Upon whom is all my wealth be- 
stowed? Are my servitors more numerous than your own ? They 
are scattered through the streets of your city ; they are guarding 
your repose, and they are paid from my private treasures. Self- 
constituted ! did you say ? Who was it constituted me guardian 
of Florence ? When my father died, amid the lamentations and 
grief for his loss, what was the common — the universal cry ? 
"Lorenzo alone can govern Florence." Have I abused your 
choice? Wherein have ye been wronged? What have you, 
Pietro Gazano, or you Niccolo Bembo, lost hy me? While my 
coffers are drained, while the soldiers of your country are unpaid, 
your riches are boundless ; and yet you would have my blood I 
Citizens of Florence! to-morrow's sun goes down upon your city 
iBree, or I am no more. Till then be stilU^ 

Casting his mantle about him, Lorenzo passed through the 
astonished citizens, and springing upon his charger which stood 
ready at the door, he rode on to his palace. Arrived there, he 
found every thing in confusion. So long, and so imiisual was his 
absence, especially as it was known that no one accompanied 
him, that fears for his safety were beginning to be entertained 
In the court, the soldiers were donning their armor — the horses 
stood impatiently champing their bits, and every thing evinced 
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the deep anxiety of his friends for his welfare. CalUng one of 
the soldiers to him, he bade him announce his safe arrival to his 
companions, and order them to retire peacefully to rest. He then 
ascended the marble stair-case and encountered at the top young 
Sforza armed cap-a-pie, and his daughter clinging anxiously to 
his side and with tears bidding him ^^ God-speed." As soon as 
Laura recognized the well known features of her sire, she sprang 
into his arms and buried her tearful face in his bosom. Joyiidly, 
too, did Maximilian again behold the face of his friend — 

'^ How have you fared, noble sir ?" said he, '^ I told Laura that 
there was no danger, but she would have it otherwise." 

^^ Dear girl ! she was not far from truth ; but come my children, 
time presses, and there is much to be done that must not be de- 
ferred. To your couch now, my daughter, good night !" And 
kissing her soft cheek, he retired. 

The slumbers of the duke of Milan are restless and disturbed ; 
in vain he tosses from side to side on his luxurious couch ; sleep 
flies his eyelids, and he can find no rest. Though probably on 
the eve of victory, a victory which would render himself the 
most potent prince in Italy, he could not conceal from himself 
that his cause was unjust, and he still more dreaded the increased 
power which the destruction of Florence would give the papal 
chair. The man against whom he was warring, had been his 
companion from childhood ; they were trained together in mar- 
tial exercises, and the softer accomplishments of a courtier ; and, 
until the artful Sixtus had poisoned the ear of Ludovico with 
maUcious and calunmious representations of the ambitious views 
of the Florentine prince, they had gone, hand in hand, in what- 
ever enterprise seemed best for the weal of Italy : now, however, 
all was changed ; he was about to attack and destroy the most 
lovely city in the land, and wrest from the hands of one, whose 
only fault was a too ardent devotion to the prosperity of the pre* 
cious charge intrusted to his care, his rightful possession. His 
son too, the dear and only memento of the love of his youthful 
days, was to receive misery from the hands of his father, as his 
portion ; perchance to perish by his own hand. 

Harassed by such reflections, he was about to make another 
ineflectual attempt at repose, when his eye caught the tall figure 
of a man, in full armor, near the entrance of the tent. Casting 
the coverings from his person, he sprang up and called loudly, 
" Marco — Uberto — is it you ? Speak, or I summon the guard." 
The object of his threats advanced to the side of the couch, and 
said, " Call not your guards : my business is with yourself only. 
Methinks you know this face, my lord." Lorenzo, for he it was, 
raised his helmet, and exposed his manly and fearless counte- 
nance to the gaze of the astonished prince. ^^ Think not, duke 
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of Milan," he continued, << that I have come to sue for that jfro- 
tection which my good sword could not aSbrd me. I come rather 
as the guardian of Florence, to surrender up my person, that she 
may be saved. If it is my ambition you fear, you have it in 
your power to crush it at once ; but be sure that in the destruc- 
tion of Florence you are setting the seal to your own ruin : you 
are overthrowing the chief obstacle to the boundless ambition and 
covetousness of the pope, and you will open a way for that tide of 
despotism which will sweep the infant Italian republics from the 
&ce of the earth. My person is yours, to do with as you list ; 
but let Florence go free." Having thus spoken, Loreozo stood 
with folded arms, his piercing eye fastened upon the changing 
countenance of the duke, who was evidently unprepared for so 
bold and so sudden a surrendry. 

Presently, however, Ludovico answered, " Where is my son, 
duke of Florence ?" thus giving him that title, by wliich he was 
sometimes, though not lawfully, known. '^ It was not enough to 
seek the sovereignty of Italy, but you must also wile away from 
his home my only child, and teach him to curse his father's 
name." 

" Never by me has he heard your name mentioned with dis- 
respect. If he loved better the shelter of my palace, than the gay 
scenes of the court of Milan, the fault siurely was not mine. But 
let him speak for himself. Come, Max., your father waits your 
defense." 

If the duke's surprise was great at the resolute coiiduct of his 
noble adversary, it was still greater, when a graceful young man 
advanced towards him, and throwing himself upon his knees at 
the side of his couch, addressed him with, " Forgive me, father, 
but in truth I saw no eyes among all our fair dames of Milan, so 
bright as those of Laura de Medici. Could you but see her, you 
would say so too. Never, believe me, have I ceased to pray for 
your health and happiness ; but then I could not bear to desert 
one who had plighted to me her virgin love. Say, I have your 
forgiveness." 

Here we desist — ^for time will not allow us to record the hearty 
reconcilement which followed the foregoing scene. Suffice it to 
say, that the next morning's sun saw the armies of Milan enter- 
ing the good city of Florence, amid the shouts and joy of its pop- 
ulace. The chronicles of Leonard Aretino tell how splendid 
was the celebration of the nuptials, which united the powerful 
lines of Sforza and Medici, and how glorious was the after ca- 
reer of Lorenzo the Mclffnificent. 

^ ^ L. W. S. 
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THE EARTHaUAKE. 

• • « « The breeze — which eret had played 

*Mid the rich foliage of the mountain palm. 

And, sweeping through its winding avenuei 

A welcome guest — had o'er the city spread 

Refreshing coolness, — slept. The sun, whose beams 

The light clouds intercepting, had bereft 

Of their full power, burst from his watery veil 

And sank 'mid sanguine light, an orb of burning iteel I — 

No ling'ring ray it left upon the clouds, 

No tinge which fell in forms of shad'wy beanfy-^ 

But in the lurid glare it upward threw, 

All wore the wan and livid hue of death. 

A stillness which seemed ominous of ill 

Was spread o'er nature — silence which was/elC. 

It smote upon the Ust'ner's inmost soul. — None spake— 

None to another breathed his fearful thoughts. 

Darkness her sable wing unfurled ; nor moon, 

Nor star was seen to glimmer through the raven plume :— 

Men hied them to their homes — and, gathered round, 

The children watched their father's troubled brow, 

List'ning with terror as the savage howl 

Of some wild tenant of the ncighb'ring hills, 

Tempted by hunger from his lair, 

Rang through the silent streets :^-or as the scream 

Of the hoarse vulture, like a fiendish yell. 

Broke on the ear. — Then closer yet 

They crowded round their sire, those little ones. 

A peal of rattling thunder ; — then a roar 

Which caused the manliest cheek to blanch with fear. 

And hearts of stoutest mould to quake. It passed — 

And where it passed, death followed in its track. 

The firm earth heaved and rolled like ocean's waves, 

When battling storms have roused its mighty spirit. 

Mingled in common wreck, the palace wall. 

The lofty tower with its stern battlement, 

The gorgeous dome, the lowly thatch-rooPd cot ; 

Above the hideous crash rose one wild shriek, 

A long, shrill, piercing shriek of agony, — 

'Twas hu'sh'd in death,, and all was still again. 

An hour had fled — an hour which seemed an age, — 
And on a knoll without the ruined wall 
Were gathered aching hearts. The earth still shook, 
And screams of terror, which were borne aloft 
Like spirit wailings on the fitful breeze. 
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Announced the work of death yet incomplete. 

Then trembling called they on their vengeful gods 

To stay th' uplifted hand — the remnant spare ; 

In that dark hour, amid that little band 

Stood one whose heart was firm, whose voice rose not 

To join the idol worship." As the glare 

Of the red torch-light fell upon his brow, 

His white locks wildly streaming in the wind, 

His eye to heaven upraised — he seemed one sent 

To cheer and comfort, from some holier world. 

He spoke — ^there was a charm in those deep tones 

Which hushed the murm'ring crowd;— eager they drank 

The words of life. He pointed them to Him — 

The Christian's God, all merciful — all wise. 

That long, long night of horror slowly fled ; 

At length in th* east appeared grey mantled dawn^ — 

The gloomy shades before the rising orb flew fkst, 

And soon the smiling sunbeams came to sport 

Amid their wonted haunts ; — upon the dead 

They fell — the raven and the vulture there 

Were feasting undisturbed. 



AMERICAN ORATORY. 

Eloquence like poetry is the gift of nature. It springs from 
the same, or from kindred emotions, which are ^'bom with the 
man," and though as an art it is susceptible of various degrees of 
improvement, yet it can never be attained by labor, however 
arduous. Nature must furnish the germ ; care and cultivation 
may mature the plant. Like poetry, too, it assimilates itself to 
the subject of which it treats, and thus to the character of the 
age or nation in which it is practiced : pa^sionute^ among a people 
whose pursuits are such as to call into action the deeper feelings 
of the human bosom, where great dangers and crises are ever at 
hand, where revolution is at work, overturning old established 
institutions, and erecting new in their stead, where, in short, the 
stormy elements of society are predominant, and need a ruler 
akin to themselves: imaginative^ when the topic is found in 
things or actions long gone by, when interest in present occasions 
must be sought from occasions that are past, when present virtues 
are to be stimulated by virtues already exercised, and when the 
imagination is to be delighted by the introduction of scenes and 



* During the great earthquake at Aleppo, a crowd coiwlatiDf of men of all relif loos, assembled 
without the city and knrlt around a chrittUin miaelonary, while he ofl^red prayer to the true 
God. 

VOL. III. 24 
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objects, which have no connection with the subject farther than 
to enrich and beautify it : and, lastly, argumefitative, when reason 
and judgment have assumed their sway over the passions and the 
fancy. Through all its various modifications, however, flows 
the same strong tide of feeling without which eloquence cannot 
exist : for, we find that there is something in the very conscious- 
ness of contending for a wished for object, there is something in 
bringing all the energies of the mind into active play, in appeal- 
ing to the judgments of men, and trusting to them for success, 
which from an eloquent bosom will draw forth all the beauties of 
oratory even in elaborate argument. And we also discover that 
some comprehensive and inventive minds, by looking at their 
topic in all its various relations and bearings, by touching upon 
great and essential principles, in a word by taking' large and 
expanded views, will render any subject deeply interesting, where 
to an ordinary intellect and dull imagination, all would have 
seemed barren and repulsive. 

From the nature of oratory itself we might readily infer the 
fact, which all experience has always served to substantiate, that 
it can be carried to its highest perfection only among 3. free people. 
Demosthenes, whose eloquence is said to stand as yet unrivalled, 
was, in the broadest sense of the term, a " democrat ;" though 
the finest specimen which he has left to posterity is on his " oration 
on the crown,^ still the grounds on which that crown was claimed 
were his services and devotion to the commonwealth, and the 
tribunal to which he appealed consisted of the hearts and judg- 
ments of the people, Cicero, too, flourished at a period eminently 
suited for the display of his commanding oratory, and although 
he Uved to mourn over the wreck of his dearest hopes, to see his 
friends sink one by one into the tomb, along with all that was 
good or great in the nation, until he was ready to despair of the 
repubhc, yet he could never have complained of wanting the 
opportunity of signalizing himself, and earning immortal renown. 
During the dark ages the light of oratory had wholly gone out, 
and though subsequently revived, it never attained any degree of 
excellence until a short time prior to our revolution. Under the 
arbitrary governments of Europe, where the mind was bound 
down beneath the fetters of tyranny, freedom of speech was 
considered a sin alike against God and man ; but after the causes 
which produced our independence had begun to accomplish their 
great design, though their progress was mostly in secrecy and 
silence, yet at times the hidden fires would burst forth, ominous 
of the signal explosion still to ensue. 

To our country more especially, however, during the revolution 
and the formation of our free government, the eyes of the lovers 
of eloquence were turned, with hope and exultation. In the 
gathering up and concentration of the strongest passions of the 
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inman soul, in the high and ennobling sense of contending for 
the dearest boon of humanity, which seemed to pervade the 
whole of our scattered people, catching from bosom to bosom 
with the rapidity of lightning, collecting new warmth and energy 
in its progress, until it seemed to transform our wild and gloomy 
forests into a land ©f ancient chivalry, calling into vigorous exer- 
cise many of the commsmding powers of the mind, and bringing 
to light more of the rare virtues of the heart, exposing new prin- 
ciples of action, new aims of existence, eloquence seemed to have 
found again her proper sphere. There would she blaze forth 
with a splendor hitherto unknown in the modem world. ' There, 
among the wami hearts and enlightened minds of a free people, 
would she again resume the throne of her ancient domimon. 
There, in the eulogies of the noble men who fought, and fell, to 
obtain our liberties, in directing the affairs of a wide spread and 
thriving people, in creating and perpetuating to the remotest time 
our free institutions, nourished as she would be by the ever-living 
and ever-quickening sense of independence — there, in a land of 
statesmen, ina land of patriots, she would again revive, and attain, 
perhaps transcend her primative excellence. 

These prophecies have not in our opinion at least proved de- 
ceptive. The establishment of our free government, to be con- 
ducted for the most part by free discussion, and dependent on the 
people for the choice of its rulers, appears to us to have opened a 
wide field for the cultivation of eloquence ; a school for orators 
commensurate not merely with our present system of policy, but 
even with our liberties themselves. Tme, at first glance, the 
storm which drew forth the soul-thrilling eloquence of a Patrick 
Henry, and swept it across the ocean to sliakc even the time-hon- 
ored thrones of European dynasties to their foundations, seems to 
have gone by forever. Its thuiiderings have gradually become 
more and more remote, more and more indistinct, imtil it has left 
us in peace and tranquillity, a state so uncongenial with the aspiiv 
ing spirit. That storm has spent itself, it is true, but another is 
gathering up to assume its place : not so boisterous perhaps, but 
equally dangerous, and far more lasting. We have subdued our 
enemies ; we have yet to subdue ourselves. We have won our 
liberties ; we have yet to maintain them, and to render them sub- 
servient to our happiness. It is a labor to which no limits can be 
assigned. It will be hereditary with our freedom, and will require 
not less attention from posterity than it does from us. 

To speculate upon our future destinies as a nation, is a propen- 
sity in which many of our writers have indulged, and strengthened 
by their example, we will now venture to offer a few suggestions, 
in relation to the prospects of the orator and of oratory in general 
in our country. We know not of a more gratifying theme. We 
know not of a subject more flattering to our national prido; for we 
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are virtually a nation of orators, and our distinction among the 
peojde of the earth will mainly depend upon the ability and the 
eloquence of our public men. Our polite literature may probably 
be long in its formation. Certainly will it be long ere it can yie 
with the literature of some of the nations of the older world. The 
ground has already been occupied, and until the lapse of time 
diall have hallowed our past history, and shed around it scmie of 
the attractions of romance, or shall have wrought a marked alter* 
ation in the English tongue, we cannot hope to attain a charac- 
teristic originality in our literary productions. Oratory is the 
proper field for the talent of our country. The bar and the 
pulpit and the senate, offer ample room for its display. It is yet 
to be carried to perfection, and even to regain its ancient purity. 
The task devolves upon us ; and while encumbered in the sister 
line of poetry with two of the dullest and heaviest national epics, 
that time has ever presented to the Muses, while our press is 
throwing out daily more than its quantum of ephemeral tiash, 
there are among us, and we are proud to say it, specimens both 
of passionate and argumentative eloquence, of which any nation 
might justly boast : which will resist the destroying influence of 
time, and serve as samples to posterity. 

To suppose or even to hope that our government is firmly efr- 
tablished, that no storm which may assail us hereafter can mate- 
rially injure or alter our present institutions, that our union is be- 
coming more and more consolidated, imtil finally a rupture would 
be impossible, appears to us wholly chimerical, and contradicted 
by the experience of the past. A republic is prone to revolution, 
and as surely as we believe that passion in the human bosom, 
which is the source of the greatest happiness, is also liable at times 
to unpleasant ebullitions, so siu-ely do we believe that freedom 
among a people, will on divers occasions, tend to render the 
jHUars of their government loose and unstable. Of one thing, 
however, we may rest assured. Our liberties can never perish. 
As well might we attempt to dam up the Mississippi in the pride 
of his course, as to quell the free spirits of the people, who dwell 
in the territory his waters wash. The love of liberty has grown 
into our very vitals , it has attached itself forever to the soil we 
inhabit : it will be endeared to posterity through countless ages by 
all the associations which attended on its birth, by the noble blood 
which was spilt in its defense. Severed we may be into distinct 
and independent nations, (for the extent and quality of our territory 
is such as to support four or five separate and powerful people,) but 
of what comparative importance will it be, how many times we 
change our government, or into how many nations we are split, if 
that common inheritance our liberties be equally shared by all ? 

Let us not be understood here, however, to advocate a dissolu- 
tion of our Union. Far from it ! Next to the loss of liberty th^re 
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18 nothing we would deprecate with more heartiness ; but we 
must confess ourselves to be among the number who look to '^ Ub- 
eriyfarsi and union afterwards" Long be the time, however, 
before we are called upon to resign either the one or the other. 

Revolutions, then, with their concomitant excitements, we es- 
teem inseparable from a republican govenunent. Those revolu- 
tions may be comparatively mild in their effects ; they may be 
slight and transitory in themselves, and yet leave their impress 
firmly fixed upon our institutions. They may be merely the con- 
flicts of parties, resulting apparently in short-lived and insignifi- 
cant changes, or they may be struggles for great and fundamental 
principles^ by means of which those principles will be estabUshed 
on sure and lasting bases. They may bo any thing that will in- 
fuse new ideas on politics into the mass of our people. The vast 
scope for such contests and such changes, as afforded by the 
existence of political factions, must be evident at a glance. It 
seems as if the free spirit, released from the trammels of tjnranny, 
was ever on the look-out for some source of contention in which 
to try its native strength. Gloomy would be our future prospects, 
were not this the case. When a free people have become luke- 
warm in regard to their liberties,— care not about whom they 
place in office, — consider not the measures which are taken by 
government, whether they be beneficial or not, and, wholly en- 
grossed by selfish interests, look not to the great head of their 
happiness ; then appears the darkest cloud which can arise to cast 
a portentous shadow over their future destinies. Never can a peo- 
ple be nearer despotism than in such a state ; and, judging from 
the ^' rigns of the times," such can hardly be the state in our 
nation. Controversy, with us, seems as it were a '^ second na- 
ture," which "grows with our growth, and strengthens with 
our strength." Every election brings with it its contests and its 
warm discussions ; and although some, who are ready like their 
fi9ithers to defend their principles at all hazards, return to their 
homes physically worsted by the battle, still every election serves 
to scatter new hght among the mass of the people. Day after day, 
too, tends to evince clearly this fact, that upright and 'profound 
politicians may conscientiously differ in relation to measures, 
which should and which should not be taken by government 
It is well that this should be so : for in the debates continually 
arising in Congress, the truth will generally come to the light, 
through all obstructions which may be cast in its way. 

Here, then, is presented a theatre for the exhibition of elo- 
quence in its most glowing colors. Here is all that can call up 
from the hidden chambers of the soul, those overwhelming bursts 
of feeling, which eloquence alone can inspire. Passion, reason, 
imagination, may all be exercised here to their full : with a Ais- 
tory to appeal to, rich in all that can stimulate to courage, patriot- 
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ism, and hope, occasions without number will doubtless be offered, 
when the eloquence even of a Demosthenes may be surpassed by 
that of the American statesman and patriot^ rallying about and 
defending liberty on this her favored retreat. 

And has not our country already witnessed one or two such 
struggles ? Let us not be ungrateful, or unready, fix)m the narrow- 
ness of party bigotry, to return our hearty thanks to the conspicu- 
ous champions of our freedom. Had it not been for (me man, too 
distinguished to be honored by the appearance of his name in this 
humble essay, our Union would perhaps have been irretrievably 
lost^ — ^lost, too, before the increase of our population and internal 
resources could have rendered us entirely certain of maintaining 
our liberties. How many times such occasions may recur, it is 
impossible even to form a definite surmise. Our population is con- 
tinually spreading and thickening. Forest after forest is falling 
before the adventurous pioneer. Our future prospects are daily 
becoming more and more interesting ; more and more complex 
our internal and external relations ; besides the fact that great prin- 
ciples, principles on which the maintenance of our liberties, and 
the diffusion of knowledge among our people depend, are as yet 
unsettled. Indeed, there will be principles always arising, either 
under new forms, or originating in novel circumstances, which 
will demand the attention of our legislators. Of tkeir spirit, the 
people will lai^ely partake. Their eloquence will speak to the 
minds of the people ; and if parties exist, as they always will and 
should exist, a blaze of eloquence will be kindled in our land, 
which will illuminate the world, and dispel the gloom of eastern 
tyranny. Here we might pause, to indulge for a moment in those 
expanded and ennobling views, in which the several people of the 
earth are reduced to one and the same nation, regulated by similar 
institutions, and bound together by the ties of universal philan- 
thropy. This, surely, must be the splendid noon-day that awaits 
the dawn of American independence ; and how great is his trust 
who bears a part however humble in forwarding this high design. 

It would require much more space than can be allow^, to form 
any speculations in regard to the probable character of our na- 
tional oratory, or to enumerate any portion of the diversified sub- 
jects for eloquence, which will doubtless present themselves in 
our future career. At every glance they spring up and thicken 
around us, fresh, vivid, rooted deep in a soil too rich to be ex- 
hausted. In all the complicated relations of society; in our 
wealth, power, and distinction ; in our past history and future 
prospects ; in the ties which connect us with other nations, we 
see all that should spur the American orator on to labor the most 
strenuous, to patriotism the most exalted ; and satisfied of this, we 
drop the subject. 

J. It 
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THE PRAYER OF PARTING FRIENDS. 

Hail Friendship ! holy child of light ! 
Thou roam'st yon gemmed expanse so bright, 

On pinions ever free ; 
To thee the voice of suppliant prayer 
Ascends, when man oppressed with care 
Would seek thy blest abode, in air, 

On earth, or sleeping sea. 

Thou dwellest in th' Empyrean land : 
Yet touch, oh ! touch us with thy wand, 

Spirit, spirit divine ! 
Descend to earth. Immortal Dove; 
Our youthful hearts, wherever we rove, 
Entwine with cords of Heav'niy love, 

Those golden cords of thine. R. R. 



THE BIRTH-PLACE IN RUINS. 

** Sweet spirit of the Past ! — thy song 
The vale of early hours along 

Hath paused in one remember*d note. 
As sweet as the melodious lay 
That breaks amid the forest spray 

From Philomela's throat ! 
And in that pause, upon that lay, 
Is borne the burthen of a day. 
When feelings uncomipted, youth 
Was fresh in hope, and fair in truth." 

Brother, after long years spent in wandering o'er this cheer- 
less world of ours, in noting the changes which have silently 
crept over town and city, converting the habitations of primitive 
simplicity into the marble dwellings of affluence, and spreading 
the mantle of desolation over the harvest-homes of nations, we 
are once more, arm in arm, traversing the rude flagging-stones of 
our native village, and strangers to all aroimd us, are moving amid 
the blissful scenes of childhood's pastimes. As we stand upon 
this verdant knoU, once crowned by the rustic school-house, and 
consecrated by the sports of childhood, we can take in at one 
view, the entire little village where dwelt our parents ; and with- 
out altering our position, can see the white fence and whiter 
monumenls of the church-yard, where sleep the mouldering le- 
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mains of many, whose smiles were balm to the sorrows of our 
early years, and a warrant of their undissembled friendship. We 
cannot, however, commence our observations upon the changes 
time has wrought around us, without expressing regret, that he 
has been with 1/5, and in removing the homely garb and rustic 
simplicity of village school-boys, has so changed our features and 
our forms, that here, in the very cradle of our existence, we are 
forgotten. The old church ; although its peculiar features, the 
wide stepping-stones, the tapering spire, and narrow pointed win- 
dows remain, yet time has brooded in its antiquated aisles, has 
fretted away its firm foundations, and spread a green covering of 
moss over its embrowned exterior. Let's enter, and look around ; 
perhaps the busy thief, who is now silently working here, wiD 
hurl down its pillars and scatter its disjointed timbers, long before 
we shall again be permitted to pass its portal. Its door swings 
readily on its hinges, and here we are in the same broad pew, 
where we sat in the meek simplicity of youth, and with half- 
closed eyes listened to the intricate sentences and knotty doc- 
trines of the village pastor. There stands the straightened and 
naked pulpit ; but where are the silvered locks, the sunken, rest- 
less eye, the emaciated form and trembling limbs of that good old 
minister ? Where is the attentive crowd of worshipers we once 
knew ? Where is the settled frown and dreaded gaze of the tith- 
ing master ? Echo flings back from these bleak, desolate, forsfr* 
ken walls, the answer, " Where !" Throw up that sash ; there in 
that quiet nook, such a place as humility herself would choose 
for a resting place, is the grass-grown grave of that reverend 
teacher. If we stoop by the tomb-stone, we can read 



" In uncouth rhyme, 

And name, and year, spelt by the anlettercd muse,** 

the unvarnished history of his christian virtues, and duly per- 
formed social duties ; of his watchfulness over his charge during 
life, and his last prayer to heaven for their prosperity. His epi- 
taph differs from the pompous ones of the present day, in that it 
Ues not. But I will hurry you from this dilapdated remem- 
brancer of the puritan virtue and stern morality of our ancestois, 
for I see the tear glistening in your eye, and mark the ill-suppres- 
sed emotions that distiurb you. Ah! brother, this visiting the 
home of our nativity after protracted absence, destroys ova stem 
philosophy and makes us weak as women ! This is 

** An hour for tears. There is a spectre form, 
In memory's voiceless chamber, pointing now 
Its dim, cold finger, to the beautiful 
And holy visions that have pats*d away. 
Leaving but shadows of their loTelinett 
On tlie dead waste of lile.'* 
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But come ; the waning sun bids us linger not, and as the old 
mansion that once echoed with the deep glee of our infancy is 
not far distant, 'Met's in," and see whether time has dared to in- 
vade the sanctum of our birth-place. Does it not seem to you as 
we cross this rustic bridge, that the river flowing on beneath is 
more dull of motion, and more sad in its music, than formerly ? 
It seems so to me^ and methinks 'tis not half so wide as it once 
was. .Our names, that we so laboriously engraved upon the 
shaggy bark of this old oak, are all grown over, and our first feeble 
attempts at immortality are thus destroyed. The old gate-way 
remains, however, much as we left it ; and if these walks are not 
so tastefully arranged, and the box that skirts them so neatly 
tnnuned, yet they are not the less interesting to us. There on 
the door is the same antique iron knocker ; its sound was once as 
hoarse as its form is grim and uncouth ; let's see whether in the 
change of every thing else around us, this trusty sununoner has 
alter^ his note of warning. How gloomily it echoes along the 
vacant hall, yet its summons will long remain unanswered. And 
see, those sheep that its hollow reverberations have frightened 
from their resting place, are chasing each other (rom the very 
nursery, and making their hurried flight over the ground once re- 
claimed for our sainted mother's flower garden. And those creep- 
ing plants she used to guard and guide with so much care, are 
rudely torn from the trellis and trampled to the earth I Oh ! it 
is cruel to see this smuiy spot, which has been consecrated by 
the guileless day-dreams of our infancy, so desecrated ! It is hard, 
that the spirit of desolation should settle down in our very cradles, 
and cover over the very fire-hearth of our first home ! And then, 

** That stranger bands should rudely tear 
The lattice vino our mother rear'd," 

is a sacrilege we cannot tamely bear ; we must drop some scalding 
tears, before we can proceed. And yet, after all, this visit to our 
early home will do us good ; we shall cherish hereafter with more 
fervency the memory of our former friends, and be aided in think- 
ing correctly upon the shifting scenes of this transitory existence. 
Let us not turn back until we have passed the threshhold of our 
mother's sitting-room. 

A few more steps, and we are within its hallowed precincts 
and confronting its grotesquely carved mantle-piece. It seems 
as if an age had passed away, since, wrapped in our warm cloaks, 
and leading our little sister by the hand, we left this room, and fol- 
lowed our parents to the carriage that bore us all away. There, 
in that deep recess, used to stand our mother's harpsichord ; we 
shall not soon forget her favorite airs, nor how sweetly she played 
them. As thrills the native melody of the Swiss, the ranz des 

TOL. III. 25 
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vaches, upon the ear of the sensitive Alpine peasant, so did the 
complaining melody of that instrument, and of her voice, upon 
our yoimg and enthusiastic spirits. There, on the opposite side 
of the room, stood a " dingy and time-worn Gothic book-case," 
and prominent upon its shelves stood the ponderous family bible. 
They are both gone from their stations, yet neither will be for- 
gotten. When disease commenced its ravages upon our sainted 
mother's form, and by rapid movements was snatching away the 
carmine of her cheeks, with what pious resignation she used to 
seek in that volume for its incomparable precepts ! If we had 
it here, we might find the promises she marked, the leaves she 
folded, and not unfrequently the page dimmed by her very tears! 
She always found consolation ; and when the busy scenes of life 
had one by one retired, leaving for her the sole remaining duty 
of bidding us farewell, with what fervor and intensity she urged 
an adherence to its inspired directions^ The record of that hour 
was traced in deep and enduring characters upon memory's tablet, 
and long years of turmoil and passion will be insufiicient to ob- 
literate them. They were traced by memory's pencil, and are 
blended with every thing pure, and deep, and lasting ! " Time 
may shadow them, and the storms of life hide them for a season; 
but they at length will break up the barriers of time, and rend the 
curtains of the storm, and kindle, and bum, and brighten !" 

Her seat is vacant in our family circle, and we will no longer 
linger amid scenes that reflect only images of sorrow. As we 
slowly wander back to the village inn, we cannot but feel that 

'^ We are alone ! The guardians of our young 
And sinless years have gone and Ief\ us here, 
As solitary wanderers. Their low tones 
Or love ofl swell upon the midnight winds, 
Or wander sweetly down thro' mists and dews. 
But voice alone is there.'* 

As with the changing scenes of our native village, so will it be 
with us. A few more years will glide away, and when they have 
sent their complaining melody over the far ocean of the past, wc 
shall speed away from the cold mockeries ef this earth. Our be- 
ing's stream at this moment gives out no music, yet 'tis passing 
on ; and whether its destiny will place us 'mid sainted beings, to 
rest forever in the ocean-tide of God's immensity, or not, must de- 
pend upon ourselves alone. 

Eps. 
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SONG. 

Far, far away, love, 'raid the bright summer sea, 
Where the merry waves leap in their glad sport so firee, 
Is a green isle, where ever the roses wild bloom, 
Where ever the hyacinth sheds its perfume ; 

Where the zephyrs of spring 

Unceasingly play — 

Where sorrow ne'er enters, 

Sweets never decay. 

No fiilse hearts are there which caress to destroy. 
No venom-tongucd slander to sadden our joy : 
'Tifl tlie fairy queen's realm, under whose happy sway, 
Every passion of evil's far banished away. 

Let us hasten, my love. 

To that bright little isle, 

Where the hours swiflly move 

Beneath love's sof\ smile. 

A world to each other, we'll reck not of those 
We have leA to repine in this dark vale of woes ; 
No storm shall disturb us, no danger affright, 
No cloud overshadow that scene of delight. 

The streamlets which murmur, 

The birds in the grove. 

The breeze in the forests. 

All whisper of love. 

The foam-crested billows, which never repose — 
And the wild wintry wind this serene isle inclose : 
Yet the charm which repose to the billow imparts. 
And lulls the wild wind — that wo bear in our hearts. 

Then away let us fly 

To that bright little isle ; 

Though tlie billows roll high, 

They'll calm at thy smile. £• 



CLARENCE DE VALVILLE. 

A SKETCH. 

'^ All that's bright must fade. 
The brightest still the fleetest." — Moore. 

** A blighted trunk upon a cursed root." — Byron. 

Poor De Valvillc ! my heart bleeds at the review of the mis- 
»rtunes which crowded thy nanow path in life. Thou wcrt 
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bom an heir to affliction, and the relentless hand of fkte seemed 
to take a horrid delight in sporting with thy heart's best affec- 
tions. When I look back on thy troubled way through life, an un- 
natural joy for thy final release from bondage to sorrow's stem 
mandates, steals over my inmost sympathies. For who can bring 
back the recollection of that noble spirit ; of that overflow of hu- 
man kindness ; of that brilliant intellect, whose highest aim lay 
in advancing human happiness ; of that delicate sensitiveness 
which was the nurse alike of a manly sentiment of honor, and 
of true dignity of character ; and then reflect that all these noble 
traits were unheeded, aye, scorned, by the cold, rude world, and 
not rejoice that thou hast at last reached that undiscovered coun- 
try, where the neglect and malice of this world are alike unfelt, 
and unknown ? 

De Valville and I were classmates ; not such as the vulgar par- 
lance of everj'-day life denotes, but bound together by all those 
ties which that relationship in its strictest sense can beget Con- 
stitutionally imbued with a spirit of romance, oiu" daily habits 
and intimacy strengthened this sentiment, imtil we had neither 
the power nor the inclination to oppose its influence. By continued 
indulgence* this habit, which in my mind the stem realities of 
life have done so much to eradicate, tended in that of De Val- 
ville, as his knowledge of the world became enlarged, to engen- 
der moroseness and discontent with every thing around, which 
partook not of the ardent enthusiasm of his nature. His noble 
feelings taught him to look at the world through a false medium ; 
he judged of human jxa^tsions as he found them in his own bosom, 
but as the incentives to a universal benevolence and sympathy. 
His generous enthusiasm he fondly imagined would strike a kin- 
dred cord in other hearts, but his hopes were mocked, his lofty 
aspirations chilled by the spirit of universal selfishness, and he 
eventually became an isolated being in his feelings, among men, 
but not of them. While we remained at College, his delicate 
sensibility encountered not that cold, heartless repulse which sub- 
dued it in after life, and steeped his soul in the gall and bitte^ 
ness of disappointed hopes and blighted afiections ; for there we 
were all votaries in the same temple of mind, and each one knew 
how to appreciate every gentler virtue, however wide an aberra- 
tion from the track of common minds its exhibition might evince. 
Hence, at College, he was the idol of his friends, the soul of con- 
viviality ; ever sparkhng and brilliant in intellect, ever ardent and 
impetuous in feeling. But even here many peculiarities marked 
him ; he seemed not to take delight in those contests in which the 
very souls of others were enwrapped, and in which his superior 
abilities guarantied to him all the success which a lofty ambition 
could ask for ; he despised the world for its emptiness and vanity, 
while he clung still closer to those whom he felt could estimate 
rightly the eccentricities of his opinions. 
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But if he disrelished the gilded scenes of life, he robed in the 
sjdendor of his own imaginings a brighter state of being, where 
man might Uve up to the dignity of his nature. Nor did such 
speculations seem to him the fleeting phantasies of a disordered 
brain ; for the fervor of his enthusiasm, conjoined with that love 
of his species which had been a passion with him ever since re- 
flection and observation had shown their degraded state, made 
him believe, that as the march of improvement was ever onward, 
a regenerating power would change man's nature ; pui^e the 
world of its selfishness ; refine the dross of passion ; and substitute 
for that hypocrisy and hollow-hearted deceit now so rife, those 
nobler susceptibilities which sin and sorrow, by their foul con- 
tact, have despoiled of their pristine purity. But the more he 
knew of man's history, despair seemed to throw its withering in- 
fluence over those theories which a heart of universal benevo- 
lence had conceived in an hour when there was nothing to dis- 
turb a calm confidence in the world around. 

There are very many who believe that a certain crisis exists in 
every man's hfe, when the balance of his future hopes is struck, 
and his after destiny and career, in a great measure, molded. An 
event which happened at College while De Valville was there, 
always seemed to me to have had such an influence on his future 
prospects. He had always had a lofly idea of human rights, a 
chivalric sense of injustice, and a spirit too proud to brook what 
to him seemed oppression from any quarter. Hence his feelings, 
always warm, but urged beyond the control of reason, when ex- 
cited by opposition, enlisted him in an unsuccessful combination 
against the authorities of the College, in consequence of which 
he was dismissed. He who had so long lived without a breeze 
of misfortime to ruflie the calm stillness of his spirit, was now to 
launch at once on the boisterous sea of reality, and was to meet 
first that sternest of all realities, a parent's wrath. It was the first 
blow, but it bent him to the earth ; his hopes of again treading 
those delightful paths of knowledge, where he had so loved to 
sip the honey from each flower, blasted by the implacable dis- 
pleasure of a father — shunned by those butterflies whom he had 
attracted in other days by the splendor of his genius, and the 
indiscriminate profession of his generosity, it is not wonderful 
that his artless and confiding disposition should become soured, 
that those tides of feeling which had flown so freely and so 
purely, should have been forced back on his heart, and have be- 
come foul and bitter. But though driven from under his father's 
roof, his talents and acquirements forbade all fear of destitution, 
and as a last resort he betook himself to teaching school, an em- 
ployment which, however improving to the intellect of some, is 
most humbUng to the proud spirit of those who have ever been 
led to expect better things. But nature had never intended him 
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« 

for a teacher, for in such a Hfe there is a system to which a mind 
doubly embittered by recoUections of the past and forebodings of 
the future, can never bend. FeeUng it impossible to take that 
interest in the improvement of his pupils which his conscience 
told him was his duty, he gave up in despair, determining to seek 
some more active employment in which his mind would be in a 
measure distracted from brooding on his griefs, and where lie 
might dissipate, if he could not stay, that sorrow which was 
gnawing at his heart. With this intention, he bent his way to 
one of our large commercial cities, and succeeded in obtaining a 
place in an importing warehouse. The duties here, as he had 
anticipated, had the effect of scattering much of that gloom 
which had hitherto clogged his energies, and as the sunlight of 
prosperity broke upon his path, he resumed much of that chee^ 
fulness and gaiety which had made him an universal favorite at 
Ck)llege. 

While such was briefly the state of De Valville's mind up to 
this period, his father, as time advanced, had relaxed the sternness 
of his anger against liis son, and besought by the fond accents of 
maternal love, he determined on receiving his erring child into 
the bosom of his family. When this proposal reached De Val- 
ville, it kindled into a flame the joy which had just begun to 
sparkle in his heart. He embraced it with eagerness, and a few 
days saw him happy in all the cndeaiments of domestic affection ; 
the sudden revulsion of his grief-dyed sympathies struck a chord 
which had long since been mute, or if it had given forth any 
tone it was but the echo of sadness and despair. But now all 
was joy, bright, unclouded joy ; old friendships, which had rusted 
in the lapse of time, were revived, new acquaintances formed, the 
loved spots of cliildhood revisited, and poor Clarence began to 
think that the dreams of his youth were to be realized, and that 
he had been tried in the furnace of affliction, in order to prepare 
him for an elysium of happiness. ' Dis aliter visum.^ 

In the happy circle in which he now moved, there was one 
who had been in former days the " starlight of his boyhood." 
But a long absence and weightier cares had in a degree quenched 
that admiration which her presence inspired with a renewed 

ardor. Elizabeth M , had now reached the age of " sweet 

seventeen," and had preserved all the artless simplicity and pu- 
rity of the girl, while she had attained the grace and dignity of 
the woman. I saw her but once, and I then thought she was a 
being made to be loved ; the timid, soft expression of that coun- 
tenance ; the locks, black as the raven's wing, in whose every 
ringlet passion seemed to thrill ; that eye so languishingly dark, 
yet so purely clear ; the nameless grace which floated around the 
whole figure, would have conquered the heart of the most indif- 
ferent Stoic, and it is not strange that it lighted a flaine in that of 
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the susceptible Clarence De Valville. She was to him the beau- 
ideal of his dreams, the fair nymph whom he had so long been 
seeking, to enshrine in his heart. And, too, his own affection 
was reciprocated, and they spake of that tie which nought but 
death can sever, with ecstatic delight. But here the cold hand of 
family prudence interposed to check their mutual happiness ; 
their intimacy was discouraged, and it soon appeared that at pres- 
ent insuperable obstacles presented their union. De Valville now 
lost all relish for those pleasures which home had afforded him ; he 
grew reckless, and determined on again seeking his fortune, and 
winning, spite of all opposition, at a future day, the fair object of his 
attachment. Having mutually pledged their vows of eternal con- 
stancy, he betook himself to his old business pursuits with fresh 
and unsubdued ardor, and buoyed up by fond hope, success at- 
tended his enterprises. Such was his situation, when he heard 
that she for whose sake he had left forever the fond endearments 
of home, had proved faithless ; that urged by the stem commands 
of parental authority, she had become the bride of another ; and 
the same moment in which this dreadful truth burst upon him, 
he felt that he was alone, that all worth living for had now gone, 
and that the cup of his sad destiny was filled to overflowing. 

^* Oh ! colder than the wind that freezes 
Founts that but now in sunshine played. 
Is that congealing pang which seizes 
The trusting bosom when betrayed." 

It was not enough that in early life all his high hopes had 
been blasted, that in after years sorrow had made him her play- 
mate, that reverses without and a woimded spirit within, had 
subdued all the fervor of his temperament ; but this last, this 
fatal stroke, must be added to consummate the purpose of his 

being. 

******* 

I was taking a stroll one October afternoon into the country, 
and found myself, almost unconsciously, musing over the roman- 
tic course of De Valville's life. I had always been his warm 
friend and admirer, I had corresponded with him when absent, 
and now residing in the same place, our intimacy resumed much 
of its former strength. I had seen him but a few hours before, 
and he had then just received the dreadful news of which I have 
spoken. On reaching home I found that a message had been 
left in my absence, stating that a person had been found drowned, 
and that from letters about him it was supposed that I must have 
some knowledge of him. I hastened to the spot with a presenti- 
ment, that this would prove to be my imhappy friend. Alas ! my 
suspicions were too true : there lay the suicide, the child of sor- 
row and despair. I gazed a moment on those pale features ; that 
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lofty brow, seamed with the wrinkles of a thousand cares, yet 
bespeaking the tokens of a noble mind ; those eyes, which had 
once flashed with the fire of poetry and feeling, but were now 
struck blind by the cold hand of death ; on the dark moist hair 
which had floated in disordered masses on his marble counte- 
nance, and had given it an unearthly aspect, and my soul grew 
sick at the sight. I thought of him when at College, the ai^ent 
enthusiast, the creature of impulse ; of his career, checkered by 
misfortune in after life, of the cniel deed^ which had doubtless 
prompted his last act, and I had not the heart to bestow upon him 
that withering epithet suicide. I was the only friend whom he 
possessed in the place where he had been residing, and I took 
charge of what little worldly goods he had left behind. On look- 
ing over his port-folio, I found that he had been long a votary of 
the muses, and as might be inferred from the course of his life, 
Melpomene was his favorite. Here is an address to the Autumn 
leaf, dated but a very few days before his death. 

Lone trembling one ! 
Last of a summer's race, wither'd and sear, 
And shivering — wberefi>re dost thou linger here, 

Thy work is done. 

Thou hast seen all 
The summer's flowers reposing in their tomb, 
And the green leaves that knew thee on thy bloom, 

Wither and fall. 

Why dost thou cling. 
So fondly to the rough, and sapless tree ? 
Hath bleak existence aught like charms for thee, 

Thou faded thing ? 

The voice of Spring, 
Which woke thee into being, ne'er again 
Shall greet thee — nor the gentle summer's rain 

New verdure bring. 

The Zephyr's breath 
No more will make for thee its melody, 
But the lone sighing of the blast shall be. 

Thy Hymn of Death. 

Yet a few days, 
A few faint struggles with the autumn storm, 
And the strained eye to catch thy trembling form 

In vain may gaze. 

Pale autumn leaf! 
Thou art an emblem of mortality ; 
The hroken heart onoe young and ftesb like thee, 

Wither'd by grief. 
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When hope is fled, 
When lov'd ones all have droop'd and died away, 
Still clings to life, and lingering, loves to stay 

Above the dead. 

But list — c*en now, 
I hear the gathering of the autumn blast ; 
It comes — thy frail form trembles, it is past, 

And thou art low. 

Such is sensibility, and such its reward ! J. 



THE CHARACTER AND TRIUMPHS OF REASON. 

The diversity of human character, the strongly contrasted 
stages of civilization, which exist in different sections of the 
world, have been employed as arguments by the daring sceptic, 
against the divine origin of reason. And when demanded why 
he refuses to ascribe its existence to a cause so rational, and so 
satisfactory to the believer, he . replies, that he discovers in its 
conditions, and in man, the proofs of its mortality. If reason 
were granted us by a being infinitely wise and benevolent, it 
would have shared His character and immutability, and in its 
perfection would have corresponded with other works of His cre- 
ation. Like the sun in the heavens, it would have received its 
unchanging and unchangeable brightness on the morning of its 
creation ; and as it reveals to all men alike their external relar 
tions to the physical world, so reason, if it were a spark of the 
Deity, would in the moral and political kingdom, have proved to 
mortals a guide as unerring. That owing to different degrees 
of intellectual freedom we discover a great discrepancy in the 
moral condition of mankind, we are ready to admit ; but that it 
is the result of causes which render such difference in no wise 
inconsistent with the character of our Creator, we think equally 
true. And that reason is not the child of civihzation, the offspring 
of chance and circumstances, we only wonder that vain man 
should ever have questioned. Man was to be made, in the image 
of his God, to be in part the representative of His power and 
character. And to designate him from the millions of those sub- 
jected to his control, the stamp of Divinity was impressed on his 
brow : and in his reason, he recognized the seal of his Inunortal- 
ity. It was given him as the magnet of his moral compass, ever 
pointing to the polar star of truth, whose office was to direct man 
ariglit in his earthly wanderings. 

VOL. III. 26 
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Man was made to be free, to be independent in thought, and, 
except when conflicting with the interests of society, to be inde- 
pendent in action : and that he might sustain these noble rela- 
tions, reason was bestowed upon him, not a thing to be moulded 
at pleasure, to receive every hue and coloring with which pa^ 
sion or prejudice might please to gild it ; tsSi^ ^^ ^^ Author, its 
features were benevolence and justice, its character immutable 
and eternal^ Are we asked then, whence the accumulation of 
evils unddir which mankind have ever been doomed to suflfer? 
whence that tide of misery, of woe and degradation, which has 
for ages swept over the earth, and which is still moving in its 
desolating career over the fairest portions of our heritage? If 
reason be a heaven-commissioned guide, and nations are the 
architects of their own fortunes, why has the civiUzation of one 
age been succeeded by the barbarism of another ? Why have 
the land-marks of former national greatness been swept away by 
the folly of succeeding generations ? Why have the temples of 
liberty at which the early men worshipped in the true dignity of 
human character, given place to the shrines of a degrading super- 
stition, and to the altars of an unhallowed despotism, at which a 
degenerate age bow with slavish submission and servile fear ? 
We answer, man has fought against himself. Stimulated by 
pride and avarice, though he could not strip reason of its attri- 
butes, he has suflfered his own passions to usurp its province. 
Had he obeyed its dictates, he would never have fallen from any 
height attained, nor ceased from progressive advancement to 
perfection in character. But as by intervening clouds the bright- 
ness of the mid-day sun is hid from our view, so superstition, ig- 
norance and oppression, have beclouded the light of reason, and 
left man to wander in the darkness of a moral night. But as 
.clouds fade away from before the face of him, whose glory they 
would eclipse, and he again reveals to us his brightness undimin- 
ished, so the light of reason has at times burst £nom the darkness 
which enveloped it, revealing to man his true character, and his 
glorious destiny. And here, to observe the influence of reason in 
its unrestrained exercise over man, and hence its influence in the 
formation of national character, and to note the era of its tri- 
umphs, may not prove an unprofitable task. 

The world has ever been the theater of moral and political 
changes. Mind has seldom been stationary. It has either con- 
stantly advanced to successive triumphs, or under opposing mflu- 
ences has continued to sink into a grosser degradation. Nor has 
its degeneracy been confined to an early period, acquiring with 
its years the character it was destined to attain. But save at in- 
tervals, it has ever been the sport of circumstances which it was 
not suffered to control. In its comparative infancy, it first es- 
tablished its dominion, and filled the eastern world with the 
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trophies of its early victories. Under its reign, religion and gov- 
ernments sprang into being, and with them the refinements of 
civilized life, and the many institutions, political and social, which 
ever distinguish an age of reason. But mind established govern- 
ments, for the security of individual happiness and civil rights, 
only to see them converted into instruments for destroying the 
one, and stripping man of every vestige of the other. Religious 
institutions, formed to exalt and ennoble human character, to shut 
out vice and immorality, and to establish with mind the empire 
of virtue, its worthiest co-worker, were employed as instruments 
of moral degradation, and in their perversion prepared man for the 
sanction and commission of every crime which has disgraced the 
annals of his history. 

Again, the tide of revolution has ebbed, and in its sweep over 
the moral waste has re-erected the early monuments of mind, and 
prepared a single age to redeem the character and virtues which 
have been lost in centiuies of crime. Do we ask what causes 
established this iron age of misrule, and what power redeemed us 
from its cruel domination ? Read the secret in the enslavement 
of reason, and again in its glorious redemption from bondage. 
Civilized society is dependent for its existence upon its adherence 
to great principles of religious and political truth. These it is 
the province of reason to suggest, and in its imcontrolled exercise 
leads man to their immediate discovery. Upon these principles 
as a basis, those early republics founded a national character, 
many of whose features would do honor to the most enlightened 
age. Mind, which till then had been ignorant of its own pow- 
ers, at once gathered the weapons of its strength, and achieved 
many of its noblest triumphs. Poetry, eloquence, and the arts, 
the offspring of enlightened reason, at once arose in their midst 
as by enchantment, and in the freedom of that early period at- 
tained to a superiority, which still claims the first tribute of our 
admiration. But with the decline of the free exercise of reason, 
declined their national character ; and when political fanaticism 
and popular infatuation shut out its counsels, they as a people 
hastened to a fall from which they have yet to recover. Mind, 
now fettered by superstition and tyranny, prepared man to be- 
come the dupe and slave of whatever power should assume his 
control. 

A spiritual despotism was established upon the ruins of free- 
dom, and on the altars of an unholy priesthood man sacrificed 
every noble quality of his nature. The great essential of liberty, 
freedom of thought, was no longer the acknowledged right of the 
many. The principle of equality of natural and political rights 
yielded to the stem mandates of tyrannical rule, whose end and 
being was the enslavement of the world. Creeds and opinions 
were received from spiritual oracles, and forfeiture of life was the 
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penalty of scepticism. Thus having shielded popular mind 
against the access of truth, established their rule upon the fears of 
a credulous world, and fortified it by a murderous inquisition, the 
oppressors of mankind had hoped ever to be secure against the 
turbulence of men conscious of their rights — against the crusade 
of reason. But they had mistaken its character. Reason is a 
constituent part of the human soul, and is inseparable from man's 
existence. Superstition and bigotry may dazzle its vision, and 
arbitrary power for a time may cripple its energies ; but bigotry 
can not blind, nor oppression destroy it. Its office is to arrive at 
truth, and though it be encumbered by a thousand opposing in- 
fluences, its aspirations will still be upward, though unseen. If 
driven from one hold, it will fasten upon another ; if defeated in 
one conflict, it is but reserving its strength for a more splendid 
triumph. How did it prove its immortality in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ! When provoked beyond longer endurance, it arose fix)m 
its sleep of centuries, and with its invisible power swept away 
the hopes of an unholy priesthood, levelling all their monuments 
of iniquity, and "leaving not a wreck behind." When the spir^ 
itual and political umpires of the world flattered themselves that 
reason was their imprisoned victim, and man their irredeemable 
slave, it was moving over the length and breadth of the land as 
the genius of revolution. Bearing before it the vestal fire of 
truth, it was exposing to the world the corruption of tlieir rulers, 
and awaking from their lethargy the dormant energies of mind. 
It was the sun of the new era which ushered in the morning of 
the reformation, and dispelled the darkness which had gathered 
in the long night of misrule. It was the far searching spirit of 
inquiry, which taught the oppressed the value of their rights, and 
stripped their rulers of the sanctity which had so long protected 
them. Under its guidance the people, unshorn of their locks, 
arose in the pride of their strength, and shook ofl" the yoke which 
had so long oppressed them. An age of reason now succeeded 
an age of despotism, and with it revived the institutions which 
ever flourish under its reign, but which wither and decay under 
the curse of tyranny. Religion was separated from the miunme- 
ries with which an impious priestcraft had profaned it, and re- 
stored to its original simplicity and purity. Men turned from 
human idolatry to the worsliip of their God ; from traffic and bar- 
ter in religion, to the sincere and enlightened observance of its 
divine institutions. 

The change wrought in the moral world was truly astonishing, 
but the rapidity with which the reform advanced was as unparal- 
leled as it was triumphant. Expedients for the dissemination of 
truth were constantly presenting themselves, leaving none un- 
armed in this crusade of reason against error. The art of printing 
formed a new and powerfiil instrument for the destruction of vice, 
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and for the defense of the immutable principles of justice. To the 
mind of the reformer were suggested principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and through the instrumentality of the press they 
soon awaked a corresponding sympathy in every palace and cot- 
tc^e, in every valley, and upon every hill-top. 

Nor was reason less successful in the course of its reforms, in 
instituting an age of letters and science ; in establishing institu- 
tions, of which, at a darker period, it dared but dream. No na- 
tion can create an era of science while under the dominion of 
spiritual misnile. Tyrants know too well that for them " a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing." Ignorance is the main pillar of 
their support, and they are careful to secure public mind against 
the conception of any truths. For this, were the laws of nature, 
the mysteries of the universe, so long a sealed book to the world. 
Reason was the slave of tyrannical rule. Conscious that in its 
fiee exercise, it would expose to their duped victims, the rot- 
tenness of their institutions, rulers established for their subjects 
standards of opinion, to dissent from which was to forfeit liberty 
or life. These mandates of arbitrary power had long kept down 
the spirit of inquiry ; or, if mind had ever been led to the discov- 
ery of philc^phicaJ truth, the terrors of the inquisition soon awed 
into silence any attempt at their revelation. But in this age of 
reason, arose a master spirit to give a new tone and character to 
the world of science. Such was Galileo, who, despite the perse- 
cution of a power trembling for its safety and then on the verge 
of dissolution, bowed not to the golden image set up for his wor- 
ship. Philosophy was his idol and to him she revealed the great 
principles of nature, which form the basis of all science and with- 
out which no philosophy is better than heathen speculation. 
Possessed of the invincible armor of truth, he boldly combatted the 
error of the age, nor did he quit the field imtil he had estabUshed 
a system of philosophy upon a basis as siue as the principles of 
truth themselves. 

Nor did reason in its uncontrolled exercise accomplish in the 
theory and practice of civil government, revolutions less favorable 
to the liberty and happiness of mankind. Prior to the reforma- 
tion, the majesty of the throne was held as sacred as popish jus- 
tice itself. And to place its influence beyond the reach of decay, 
the exercise of reason in political investigations was strictly px>- 
hibited. The principle of equality of civil rights, was accounted 
treason, treason against the king. It questioned his divine right 
to rule, and insinuated that man was in the possession of certain 
" inalienable rights," from a source still higher than the throne and 
beyond its jurisdiction. To prohibit the existence of a heresy so 
disloyal, was for ages the successful task of tyrants. But vice and 
injustice were destined to have their fall : and the very object of 
their malignant hatred and imceasing persecution was the happy 
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instrument of their overthrow. Reason unfolded to man the true 
nature of his character, and his appropriate relations to his fellow 
men. Power was at once stripped of the false charm which had 
insured it against the question of its right to rule, and governments 
were remodeled from instruments of oppression, to insure the {re- 
servation of individual rights and national honor. Reform suc- 
ceeded reform in the old world, until Destiny pointed to the new 
for the final and complete triumph of political philosophy. The 
great pioneers of liberty stole away fipom the land of oppression, 
and under the guidance of a kind Providence raised their altars 
upon an American shore. Its soil had never been trodden by op- 

Session ; its air had never been polluted by the breath of tyranny, 
ere reason was free. It walked forth boldly and unrestrained, 
and here it erected a governmental fabric — all beautiful in its pro- 
portions — the pride and admiration of the world. 

A. M. 



EPILE60MENA. 

Wx have not heretofore presented any extended notices of the numerous peri- 
odicals and papers with which we have at times been favored, from all parts of 
the country, though repeatedly requested to do so, by readers both at home and 
abroad. Independent of the time and attention which they would require, rea- 
■onable doubts may be entertained concerning the propriety of such notices, 
emanating from the pages of a college magazine. As conductors however of a 
students' periodical, it is our aim to consult the tastes and stations of our readers, 
by dwelling upon all those topics of interest which arc in any way connected with 
the avocations, the amusements and the c4U'es of the ' little world' in which we 
]iv\B. In so doing it may be necessary ocl^asionally to advert to those publications, 
which, from their extensive circulation, or their connection with our studies, are 
most likely to attract the attention of students; while at the same time, so to 
moderate our remarks as not to contradict the assertion in our prospectus that we 
do not aspire to the character of infallible censors of literature. To go further 
than this would expose us to the imputation of arrogance, and diminish that respect 
with which we hope to be received by general readers. 

Tht American Monthly Magazine is too well known to need any commendation 
from us. Among the articles in the February number we notice an interesting 
one upon the rights of authors, entitled * The new copy -right law,' from the same 
pen, if we mistake not, with some other articles on this subject which we recollect 
to have seen in former numbers of the Magazine. This periodical has recently, 
as our readers are probably aware, assumed a political character. 

The Southern Literary Messenger is not so well known as it should be in this 
part of the country. The south has long been in want of a journal of the kind, 
and the ability w^ith which this has been sustained for the lost two years, shows 
no lack of 'talent in all 'the various departments of magazine writing. We take 
pleasure in commending to the reader's attention the * Discourse on American 
Literature,' contained in the February number. Professor Tucker has in this 
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discourse furnished a rapid and comprehensive sketch of the progress of literature 
in our country, written in a manner highly creditable to himself and interesting to 
his readers. We perceive that the author of the * Review of Willis' Poems' has 
fallen into error where he censures Mr. Willis so severely for the honorary tribute 
to Benedict Arnold. It was not the traitor Arnold upon whom the beautifbl lines 
referred to were written, but a person of that name in the Senior class of this 
College. 

We regret that our limits will not permit us to notice separately, at the present 
time, the many interesting papers before us. * The Gentleman'a Magazine^ * The 
Ladies' Companion^* * The Ladies* Booky * Harvardiaruef * Hora CoUegiatue,* and 
amongst the weekly papers, Mr. Greelys * Ifew Yorker j the ' Boston Pearl and 
Galaxy; < The Philadelphia Mirror ; < The Saturday Courier ,* the Baltimore < Jlf<m- 
VTuenty and the * Athtneum^ all excellent of their kind, and containing much 
interesting matter, original and selected. 

But we must turn to other matters — 

Valk.ntini's day ! How many hearts have been lost and won, at least on 
paper ? A writer before us describing the custom in vogue upon St. Valentine's 
day, remarks, that ' this little sport often ends in love.* Look to it then, reader, 
lest in choosing a valentine for the year yon get caught in the troublesome noose 
lor life. The birds are said to keep this day, and it would seem that they did 
keep it this year. 

'' The year of love is now begun. 
Since earliest glance of yonder sun 
Sweet notes have met my listening ear. 
But none were meant for me I fear. 
Each feathered songster tells his love. 
Such tones a stoic sure would move ) 
And now, methinks, in gentle breath. 
Each wooed one pledges love till death.*' 

The above lines are extracted from an article which was read at an editorial 
meeting held on this same day of St. Valentine. Caius, who was in the chair, 
and who professes to have considerable shrewdness in such matters, examined the 
hand-writing, and immediately pronounced Alcibiades to be the author, in which 
opinion Beppo entirely concurred ; whereupon Alcibiades dropped his pipe {pipes 
have entirely superseded segars) and in great rage declared that Beppo judged of 
others by himself, he (Beppo) having already ' trifled with the aflections of many 
a fair one,' and that it was only such persons who would print their eflTusions. 
ZotoflT, who had particular reasons for not wishing this part of the subject to ba 
discussed, here called for the previous question, and Alcibiades was decided to be 
the author by a majority of one. It was however resolved to save his credit by 
not printing the remaining verses. 

The coflin was here opened, and two hours were spent in deciding upon the 
merits of an unusually large number of long essays and tales, an enumeration of 
which would only weary the reader. A specimen of the poetry will suffice. 

THE rOX AND THK WOLF. 

By some mischance poor Reynard fell, 

Heels over-head, into a well. 

At the last gasp almost he lay. 

When be heard some one pass that way : . 

And just had strength enough to yelp, 

<< Help— charitable pagan, help !*' 
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TIic wolf lookod down, ami though he found 
The wrotcht'd creature nearly drowned, 
Ho hisurely harangued him — '* Pray, 
What \v(-re you doing, sir, tliis way ? 
Oft an \'\v. prowled the country o'er, 
1 never mot vou here hefore ; 
And now in what condition met ! 
'Tia ton to on« hut vou are irct. 
How feli vou in .-'" 

'* Nay, never waste 
Time in inquiry, — prithee, haste 
Tu help mo. When I'm out, I'll tell 
Bv wliat misfortune in 1 fell."' 

MORAL. 

How people flock ahoul a stranger 
In the streetK dying, or in danger ! 
'Tis curi<»isitv, 1 fear, 
More than compassion, draws 'em there. 

Yale College.. 
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TO CORRRSPONDENTS. 

We regret that our pages were filled hefore **' N. N." was received. It Bhall i^ 
pear in our next. 

" R.'s" poetrj- would scarcely honor the suhject of his muse. 

*• Zimri'' is referred to the Epilogomena. 

'^ Locke" may be a philosopher, hut his philosophy is beyond our comprefaflD- 
sion. 

** The victim of Love," and *' Quartz," are respectfully declined. 

" H. N. B." " E." " O. P. Q." '^ Douglas,' '• The Forewarned," and " Gamma," 
are declined. 

We would advise the niitlior of " Shalloula" to study economy, and never again 
waste so much ink and jiaper so foolishly. 

" riaccus" is at the authors disposal. 

'* D." is under consideration. 

The next No. of the Magazine will not he issued before the tenth of April. Tha 
reason of this change will be apparent to most of our subscribers. 

The Gentlemen who have so kindly interested themselves in procuring a verf 
flattering addition to our subscription list, will please receive our thanki. Eyeiy 
assistance in this way not only inspires the conductors of the Magazine with new 
vigor and confidence, but will enable them and their immediate succeasors to pub- 
lish it in a manner more gutisfuctory to themselves, and more creditable to our 
vcrcd Alma Mater. 
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THE POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF WEALTH. 

The influence of wealth pervades all ranks of society. Re- 
fltrained within proper limits, it imparts health and vigor, not 
only to individual, but national action. The unexampled pros- 
perity which the citizens of this country have enjoyed, can be 
attributed in no slight degree to the facilities aiSorded for the ac- 
tuation and preservation of wealth. The absence of such ad- 
vantages rendered the fertile plains of Europe a barren waste for 
centuries, and tended more than any thing else to repress the 
mental and physical energies of the people, during the long night 
of the dark ages. B^move from man all interest in the results of 
his labor, and you c&n vert him into a slave ; take away the safe- 
guards of property, and you strike at the root of good order and 
bappiness in society/ So impressed have all legislators been with 
the importance of me proper regulation of the monied interests of 
their respective nations, that we not unfrequently find their entire 
' systems of government based upon this one principle. 

While the due regulation of property is so absolutely necessary 
to the eventual prosperity of society, no power has ever been ex- 
ited with a more fatal effect upon the liberties of man, than that 
given by the control of great wealth. The present situation of 
our country has awakened all to the investigation of the causes 
which have produced a revulsion in the commercial world, almpst 
without a parallel ; and now is the time when the political influ- 
ence of wealth should be carefully investigated, and the result 
fearlessly announced. In the remarks which follow, we disclaim 
all party spirit, we abjure all connection with the politics of the 
day ; our object is higher than the mere advancement of party 
ends — nobler than the flattery of any, however exalted, public 
functionary. 

From the peculiar circumstances attendant upon our existence 
as a separate people, from the nature of the country which our 
ancestora had chosen for their home, and from the character of 
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our first settlers, the enei^ies of ^ .our government and citizens 
were early directed to the advancement of public and private 
wealth. Every advantage which enterprise, a free government, 
and a productive soil, could bestow/ was offered and embraced. 
The onward march of our people, has been a cause of heart-felt 
congratulations to every philanthropist. Even the haughty aris- 
tocrat of foreign climes has witnessed our progress with wonder, 
if not with delight. But while our course has thus been appa- 
rently undisturbed, the statesman has seen that we were enjoying 
a deceptive repose — ^that our tranquillity would at length be dis- 
turbed by a fearful convulsion, unless fortuitous circmnstances 
should earUer awaken us to a sense of our true condition. The 
historian of ancient repubUcs had informed him, that the advance 
of luxury, accompanied or rather caused by an increase of wealth, 
was silent but sure in its baleful influences. The noble traits of 
character which are presented with so much beauty on the pages 
of the classics, were exhibited only in those ages when the people 
were strangers to luxury. No sooner had an inordinate desire of 
wealth seized upon the people, than the historian ceased his praises, 
the poet's harp was hung upon the willows, the inscription ^' Ilium 
fuit" was written over their former greatness. Every American is 
deeply interested in tracing to its ultimate cause this sudden trans- 
formation of character ; in developing the steps by which those 
nations became objects of scorn and derision to all their contem- 
poraries ; for it may be that we are exposed to the fatal disease 
which bUghted the fairest prospects of the sons of Uberty in former 
times ; it may he that it has already seized upon our body poUtic, 
and is making sure advances towards its vitals. 

An impartial survey of our history for the last few years, furnishes 
evidence sufficiently weighty, at least to awaken attention, if not 
to excite fears for our future condition. The safe accumulation of 
property by active industry, had given way to a desire for the more 
rapid but more dangerous gains of speculation. The public mind 
became diseased, and our countrymen verily deemed themselves 
the fortunate discoverers of a philosopher's stone, more poweriul in 
its magic influences than that so eagerly sought by the enthusiasts 
of antiquity — one which could tra^ismute even the swamps and 
bogs of the wilderness into gold. So infatuated had men become, 
that the wildest speculations were eagerly embraced, and tens of 
thousands were squandered in the mapping and adorning of cities 
which never existed, except in the brain of the visionary. The 
humble mechanic and the lordly merchant alike invested the hard 
earnings of a life of toil and enterprise, in the vain hope of securing 
at one effort vast wealth. Men of unblemished character entered 
the lists with the abandoned sharper, and each felt himself justi- 
fied in preying upon the other. The laws of the human mind re- 
quired that this unwonted excitement, this unnatural commingling 
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of all the moral elements, should cease, and that sanity should be 
restored to the unfortunate victims of delusion. But who shall 
tell where the evils attendant upon this infatuation will termi- 
iiate ? who can safely limit its destructive influences ? Will the 
present generation ever forget the base scramble for wealth, the 
prostration of morals, which they have witnessed? Will the 
minds of men who have once sympathized in this all-absorbing 
desire of gain, ever lose entirely the excitement, the madness, 
which it has caused ? 

Reference has thus been made to the mad spirit of speculation, 
not because it is the only, but because in our present situation it 
is the most palpable index of popular feeling. The sad conse- 
quences resulting from the encouragement of our national pre- 
disposition, have been first exhibited in this branch of its action ; 
but in the prostration of credit and the commercial wreck which 
succeeded, we have seen but the tokens of a greater and more 
disastrous ruin, which will attend the full develoi»nent of its 
power, unless it shall receive an instant and determined check. 

The evil effects which we have witnessed have been the result 
of the private acts of individuals, but the public servants have 
faithfully followed in the wake of popular feeling, and by legis- 
lative acts have aided rather than checked the prevailing spirit of 
the nation. Witness the companies chartered without number, 
and for various purposes ; witness the whole course of legisla- 
tion, national and state, within the last ten years. What luis so 
warmly excited the patriotism of our statesmen on the floors of 
congress, but the defense or attack of a great monied institution ; 
a project for filling the national cofiers by a tariff, and topics of a 
similar nature. It is true indeed that great constitutional ques- 
tions have been embraced in the discussions on these subjects, but 
let the pecuniary interest dependent upon their decision be re- 
moved, and how soon does the fire of patriotism and the glow of 
eloquence subside. 

Faithful representations of the greatest distress or danger to be 
caused or averted by such measures, even disunion itself, can be 
presented to the blind partizans of monied interest with no effect. 
Look to our halls of state legislation, and what do we there see 
but the same scramble for the power given by wealth. The in- 
corporation of banking, insurance and manufacturing companies, 
the regulation of the rate of interest, or of the currency, are the 
topics which convulse these minor legislative bodies ; which en- 
gross nine tenths of all the time spent in legislation. The col- 
umns of our public prints are filled with discussions on similar 
subjects, and our citizens are divided into parties upon some ques- 
tions relating to the financial policy of the government. It is 
true indeed, that a nation like burs, just starting into existence, 
just beginning to develop its vast resources, needs much discus* 
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sion, much legislation on these sabjecte ; but are they of fuch 
paramount importance as properiy to engross the whole of public 
attention ? The selfish would bin have us believe that mch is 
the case ; the deadliest enemy of liberty would rejoice at such 
infatuation of our citizens. When we prosper in our commercial 
relations, many are ready to instil mto our minds the idea, that 
while we are amassing wealth, our political and reUgious rig^ 
need not our care. When a commercial revulsion is felt, our at- 
tention is directed to the treasures we have lost, or might have 
gained, while we are exhorted to place our government in the 
hands of those who will secure again a golden harvest Men, 
guided by self interest, and regardless of the general good, em- 
brace the suggestions of these bUnd leaders, and follow implicitly 
their ruinous directions. It beccHnes the true fiiends of the 
country to awake from their lethargy, to look carefully at the 
actions of legislators, to scan narrowly the motives which have 
influenced public opinion to require and sanction their measures, 
and then to decide whether they will work out a reform. The 
fearful crisis through which we have just passed, has left us in a 
situation peculiarly favorable for a fair and full investigation 
of this important question. The minions of exclusive monied 
power have, however, taken the alarm ; they fear lest their days 
are numbered, lest their acts of iniquity are to be revealed. By 
the aid of party spirit they are seeking to change the question at 
issue, and to turn the attention of the peojde from their own in- 
sidious plans to a contest between men and parties. Should 
their wiles succeed, should the people be led to look to men and 
not to principles, to parties and not to measures, for the causes of 
our late disastrous situation, the opportunity now offered for re- 
lief will be lost, and that too beyond the hope of recovery. The 
press is to a great extent under their influence, and is favoring 
their designs with its vast power. The decision which shall now 
be formed may determine the question whether our Uberties shall 
hereafter exist in fact, or only in name, whether we are or are 
not ready to surrender up ourselves the servile dependants of a 
most odious monied tyranny. 

We are not sounding a vain alarm. Wise men in every age 
have sought to prevent the monied interests of the country from 
acquiring the ascendency. Even in the most commercial na- 
tions we find that the maintenance of titled orders has been 
deemed indispensable to prevent wealth from exerting an undue 
influence over legislation. In England there has long existed a 
contest for the supremacy between these opposing interests. But 
a few years since the power of the nobility greatly predominated, 
and the commercial enterprise of the country was improperly re- 
strained. The people, feeling themselves oppressedi and looking 
no further than to the immediate causei jcSined with the repce- 
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lentatives of wealth in a demand for reform, and a reform was 
secured. But by sad experience the people have learned, that 
the tyranny of the nobility was freedom, compared with the ex- 
actions of a tyranny of wealth. When it is too late, they have 
been taught the hollow-heartedness of their pretended mends. 
While they have secured some more apparent and undoubted 
rights, other and more indispensable ones are yet retained by 
their new masters, as a security for their future and implicit obe- 
dience to arbitrary power. If the pernicious political influence 
of wealth has thus soon been exhibited in England, where it was 
called upon to contend with time-honored institutions ; with a 
body of men, many of whom have been justly called " nature's 
noblemen," we need not be surprised that in our country its 
course has been more direct, its advance more rapid. The bold- 
ness of those, its advocates, who openly avow the principle that 
the government can only be administered under their direction, 
attests the confidence which they have in their own strength, 
and the number of their disciples furnishes sad proofis that many 
are too ready to obtain quiet, at whatever sacrifice. Should 
this quiet ever come, we fear it will be but that which pre- 
cedes dissolution ; a calm soon to be broken by a convulsion of 
the political elements, which will not leave a relic of our former 
greatness. That would be the state of lethargy against which 
Washington in his fiurewell address to his countrymen warned 
them ; that the state which the experience of all former ages, 
which common sense dictates that we should shun. 

But while there is much reason for despondency, and many 
are ready to give up all as lost, we cannot but indulge the hopes, 
which a more favorable view of our subject creates. The excite- 
ment that lately {Hrevailed, was the result of causes which, ever 
existing among a firee people, are liable to be misdirected, but 
which, if properly controlled, will lead to prosperity, and to hap- 
piness. We believe the mass of the people yet retain a holy rev- 
erence for the institutions estabUshed by the toil, and consecrated 
with the blood of their ancestors. Virtue yet exists amongst us, 
and its genial influences will soon be witnessed in the restoration 
of confidence, and the increased devotion of our countrymen 
to that constitution, which is justly deemed the great charter of 
all our reUgioqs, as well as cvni, rights and privileges. But yet, 
while the enterprise of our country should be encouraged, while 
individual wealth and prosperity sdiould be protected and advan- 
ced, every patriot should watch with anxious diligence any at- 
tempt on the part of ambitious but reckless men, to convert our 
free institutions into an engine for the oppression of the peoplej 
by the establishment of an odious monied tyranny. 
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THE TRIAL OF LOVE. 

A FRAGMKNT, 
PROM All I7VFIVI8BID TRAOXDT. 

ACT in. 
ScxHK I.— A palace in France. 

(EnUr T%er$96 and £2vtiMi.) 

'Tia fklae ! 
And pained be the tongue that apeaka the word. 
Tho' erery breeze which dalliea with the flowera, 
And erery annbeam aa it fidla ahould aay 
'Tia tme, — tho* morning, evening, night repeat 
The calumnj, 1*11 awear 'tia falae. 

£Mmi. 

Thereae, 
Thou know'at I would not wound thy doting heart. 
Nor dim the golden brightneaa of this daj, 
Whoee dawning waa ao ftir. For I have lov*d, 
And reveird in the pleaaurea of a world, 
Where fancy, buay with her imagery, 
Wrote naught aave beauty. Yet I cannot atop 
The lightning flight of rumor, and her winga 
Bind down by feeble wiahea. She haa apoken.! 
'Tia not an eaay taak to prove her falae. 

Tkerese, 

Then let her apeak ! Aye, let her thunder forth 
Her rattling peala of slander ; — let her fly 
From tropica to the polea and on the clouda 
Engrave it — atamp it on the hilla, and write 
Her swelling atory on the ocean wavea *, — 
1*11 awear 'tis false, and prove it too, if e'er 
De Lacy treads these halls again. 

Elvina. 

But Fate ! 
'Twaa only yesterday thou talk'dat of /ate, 
And aaid ' ahe never erra. Her fiz'd decreea 
Are never raahly writ. Before her eye 
There lie apread out all time, eternity, 
And o'er the whole she glances ere the pen 
Is dipp'd in truth to write, — but when 'tia writ 
Her lines are ne'er retraced.' Perhapa thia ftte 
For thee ia now oaroUifif^ 
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Ther$se. 

Bilenca, girl ! 
Thou prat'ft of foil J. Were m j heart like thinei 
So pulseleei, cold, I*d iwear I was not wommn. 
Has Heaven to thy dull brain omniacience giT*n 
To grope amid the fbnnleei, darkling fiitnre 
And tell me what's hereafter ? Aye, 'tis true 
That fiite ne'er writes again her writ decreeS| 
But woman*M lave it second Juie, — less wise, 
Yet still omnipotent. And thou hast lov'd ! 
Some roving eye perchance hath met thine owDy 
And op'd a fount of blushes on thy cheeky — 
Or soulless flatt'ry, in thy willing ear, 
Hath breath'd a witching word it did not mean, 
Until a sickly thrill came o'er thy heart, 
And this thou thought'st was love ! Dreamer ! live on 
Till folly make thee wise. Listen ! To love. 
And to be lov'd ! plain words, yet eloquent ; 
To gather up each strong affection, hope. 
Desire, and plant them in another's bosom^ — 
To bid the soul grow warm with thought,— engrave 
Upon the heart an envied name 'round which 
The ftdeless flowers of memory are wreath'd^— 
To hear the hours trip by, and on the ear 
Leave sounds like angels' whisperings, — to see 
Nor blot nor shadow on the page of life^ — 
To live two lives in one^— -oh ! this is love. 

(Enter De Lacy, disguited as a mmttrd.) 

DeLaetf. 

Who speaks of love, an airy word that comes 

And goes with every breath ? — something, nothing — 

Manhood's plaything — woman's bauble. 

I%erese. 

Minstrel, 

What mean these words, and why thy presence here ? 

Thy calling is a holy one. 'Tis thine 

To weave the warp of life with brighter weft, 

And pour a cordial for an aching soul. 

But mark me, bard ! 'Us not for nightingales 

To perch upon the leafless oak and hoot 

The owl's sad note. 

De Laey, 

From Holy Land I come. 
De Lacy bid me seek his plighted bride-— 

T%tTe$e, 

Ha ! knowest thou my love ? 

DelMcy, 

Again that word — 
Ay6; as myseU^-none better, none to well. 
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Together we have fought, logtlher rang — 
EdeflM, (Tas^i Jaffi^ bear our oamea 
En8tamp*d im btood upon thdr walls. He bada 
Me seek Thereie witli worda like theia. 

(Sings,) 
Am the moonbeami on the rirer 
In the mimic ripples qniver ; — 
Like the 8tonn-cload*s misty wreathingi ^ 
Like the zephyr's fitflil breathings ; — 
As the painted flush of morning, 
When a summer's day is dawning ;— 
Transient as a comet's streamings , — 
Idle as our childhood's dreamingi; — 
Thus is woman's love alluring, 
Bright at first yet ne'er enduring. 

Poor heart! 
Thou need'st not flnttef thos aad sIriTe to ehoke 
The life blood in thine agoay. Think on. 
My stricken bndn, and in thy seeret cella 
Weave out some ibnd ezense Is plend §u him. 
De Lacy cannot sin ; his guileless soul 
Would change the ill to good en yet it Irv'd^ 
And stamp upon each eoinage of his heart 
The seal of parity. Aye, come ye teatSy 
And course your way till Tanish'd in the airy 
Then speed to Ascalon and &11 in drepe 
Of mercy on De Lacy's head, and say 
' Therese is still thine own.' 



An' I ^leak true, 
Thy rote can giro another ttrain. Sng on I 
.Thyself the theme. 

De Laey. 

A gloomy one indeed,. 
Yet I obey. 

(SSngs,) 

Where Acre's walls onoe kiss'd the sky 
I've tuned my harp, till laace and qiear 

Have fla8h*d and drown'd my melody, 
And left a wail to echo there. 

In battle-field where Syrian bleat. 
Hath swept the lion-bannei *s fold, 

I've stood and sung, while death flew past. 
And tides of blood aroond me roll'd. 

My steed has borne me o'er a sea 
Of living sand 'mid boming air. 

To stamp the wastes of Araby, 
With deeds to live forever there. 
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By bufy day and lonely night, 

By laad, by aea, I've sought a gem, 
Thttt I might aet its flashing light, 

To crown affection's diadem. 

*Twas vain ! and every new-bom hour 

First (bund then left me sad — alone ', — 
The bud ne*er blosaomM to the flower ; — 

Maiden, the minstrel's lay is done. 

« 

Elvina. 

Therese, what means that look. 
That stifled sob and heaving breast? — those tears, 
The paleness of thy cheek, and trembling lips ? — 
Nay, gaze not wildly thus. Hath some foul sprite 
Benombed thy soul with spells of witchery ? 

7%ere$e. 

*Tis all a dream. The while the mimtrel sung 
Methought I stood amid the dead and dying. 
A sea of blood was surging at my feet, 
While the air groan'd with horrid imprecations. 
The trampling of a steed, — and like a storm 
On ocean waves, De Lacy hurried by ; — 
One chilling frown and he was gone. Again 
I trod these halls ; the mellow light of eve 
Was painting earth and sky with lines of beauty. 
The breeze was hush'd, and a lone star was ont 
To catch the streamlet's murmuringi. 
The fiiture's dreamy hours were 'round my soul. 
Culling each treasur'd beauty from the past. 
And shad'wing out a lovely scene. A voice 
Rang on the air and he was at my side. 
And pointing to his shield on which was akelch'd 
A blasted bud, he sigh'd and paas'd away. 

Elmna, 

'Twas but a phantasy. Fling off thy gloom 
And wear again thy laughing smiles, while hope 
Shall be thy visitor. There's more of joy 
Than grief in life, — of sunshine than of stonn. 
Then cheer thee, love, and see the bow of promiae 
Gath'ring through the tears that crowd thine eyes. 

Therese. 

Bard, thou hast tears ! 'tis sweet to weep alone 
Where the world's unpitying, senseless eye 
Cannot chill the fountain as it gushes. 
And yet 'tis sweet to see our tears reflected 
In other eyes and feel we're not alone. 

TOL. Ill, 98 
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Ti» UKNight, that bnay chwiiirt in die kniI, 

Tbmt ibnn'd these tean. Ladj, there was a tima 

When like a proad eaglet I eoar'd away, 

Aod made mj ejrie on AmbitioD*! bilk, 

Where Fame flung bright but chilly strearas ofligfaL 

M J glance was apward, — never chang*d lare once. 

And then this homing eye which ever dared 

The son, before an earthly dew-dn^ qiiail*d, — 

For in that drop itaelf waa minror*d forth. 

Again my wing was on the npper air, 

And my shrill scream waa echoing alone 

In the blue vault of heaven ; — proudly I wheeKd 

Amid the modest stars, ontil my wing 

Was wearied in its flight. Once more I sought 

My fairy gem ; — 'twas gone, and in its place 

A cold, dull ice-drop shiver*d. List, Thereee. 

(Sing,.) 

Maiden ! we have met, * 
Where the saffron boughs of the weeping willofiv 
Once flung their shade o*er the streamlet^s billows,— 
Where the rolling hum of the bee was heard. 
And the joyous song of the morning Urd, — 

Therese ! doet thou forget? 

Maiden ! we have met. 
In the golden eve when a wanton breeie 
Was ringing its laugh through the fbrest trees, — 
In the rose-dash 'd field when a dewy gleam 
Was crowning the flowers from the moonlit beam, — 

Therese ! dost thou fbrget? 

Maiden ! we have met. 
On the heaving sea where the red sun laves 
His burning brow in the jewell'd waves, — 
In the hush of night when slumber had spread 
Its dream-wove veil o'er the weary head, — 

Therese ! dost thou forget? 

(Retiring.) 

Maiden ! we have met. 
In the bridal hall when a thousand lights 
Were flashing their streams o'er Gallia's knighte;— 
The vows then breath'd, and the words then spok 
The pledge of our love too soon to be broken, 

De Lacy can ne'er fbrget. 

(Eiii D€ Laeff.) 
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HENRY CLIFTON. 

A TALE, FOUNDED OH FACT. 

* Ah ! love and youth are delightful things, before the one ia ehilled and tha 
ler darkened by those afler days, each of which brings with it sonna dull or sad 
■on." — Romance and Reality, 

I. 

Not many miles from the city of Newark in New Jersey, on a 
lautiful plain watered by the river Raritan, is a little Tillage for- 
erly known by the name of Auburn, a name by no means in- 
propriate, since it bears no distant resemblance to the Auburn 
hich Goldsmith has so beautifully described. As in almost all 
imtry places, the houses are built upon one street, at such a dm* 
Dce from each other and the street as to admit of gardens on 
ery side ; so that in the summer the variety of roses, pinks and 
her flowers in front, and the extensive orchards of delicious 
lits, for which New Jersey is so famous, in the rear, present an 
Bemblage of sweets to gratify the eye and the palate. Former- 
, at the head of the street, a plain white church reared its un^ 
etending spire ; next was the parsonage house, partly hidden 
ider a profusion of woodbines and jessamines ; and on the oppo* 
JO side, the modest inn oflfered entertaiimient for man and beast 
here was also, at about a quarter of a mile from the parsonage, 
large stone edifice, which, with the garden in front, was almost 
itirely obscured by tall locust trees. Here resided the widcw 
id daughter of Colonel Sanford, an old revolutionary soldier, 
ho had been well known through all the coimtry for his distin* 
lish^ services during the war, and for his hospitality and social 
sposition. 

Such was Auburn, at the date of my story, some twenty years 
p, during which period I know not what changes time may 
ive made, or whether speculation with its ruthless hands has 
t invaded the place, despoiled it of its beauties, and ccmverted 
I orchards into building lots, in compliance with the all-absorb- 
g, money-making spirit of the times. 

One evening in the latter part of April, 1813, a stranger alighted 
mi the stage-coach at the village inn, bespoke the best apart- 
ent, and announced to the gratified landlord his intention of re- 
aining with him for some months. There was something in 
s appearance and manners which would have attracted atten- 
m under almost any circumstancea He was tall and well pro- 
Ttioned, and the lofty brow and dark, piercing eye, bespoke an 
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intellect of no ordinary cast ; while a settled melancholy upon his 
brow, and a peculiar dignity of mien, caused those he met to stare 
with something more than ordinary earnestness, if not with im- 
pertinence. He gave his name as Henry Clifton ; but further than 
that, no one could learn any thing concerning him. He formed 
no acquaintances, and seemed desirous to avoid observation, 
taking long walks every morning and evening, in the most retired 
and unfrequented paths. 

Of course, such a stranger had not been in the village many 
days, before speculation was afloat to know who and what he 
was. Not a gossip in the village who did not form her sage conr 
jectures ; not a tea-table at which his name was not introduced, 
and made the subject of many idle remarks and significant hints. 
It was at first supposed, that he had come to pay his addresses to 
some lady in the village ; but no sooner was it clearly ascertained 
that he did not visit, than it was as currently believed that he 
had been jilted by some fair one and had sought retirement to 
efface her remembrance ; and here a question arose, whether any 
lady cotdd have had the hardihood to resist so handsome a youth. 
Others would have it, that he was a student who had been dis- 
missed firom some college, and would fain hide his disgrace; 
others made him out to be a cashiered officer from the army or 
navy ; and there were many old folks so slanderous as to insin- 
uate, that he was no better than he should be ; mayhap he had 
committed murder, or some other crime ; in short, every body 
asked questions, and every body formed opinions, but the mystery 
was not cleared up. 

n. 

About twilight, at the close of a beautiful day, some three 
weeks after the arrival of the stranger, two females iqppeared 
from the mansion of Col. Sanford, and sauntered leisurely across 
the grocu towards the parsonage, in the social converse of Jfamil- 
iar friends. Mary Thornton might have been eighteen, Helen 
Sanford two or three years younger, and both would have 
been called handsome. Helen was the belle of the village ; but 
there was nothing in her appearance or mien that indicated a 
consciousness of the fact. Her auburn hair, parted on a fore- 
head of the purest white, fell in tresses over a finely-turned neck, 
and served to set ofi" to the utmost advantage, a countenance in 
which the dark blue eyes beamed with intelligence and anima- 
tion, and a playful smile about the mouth served to light up 
every feature ; while her sylph-like form and easy gracefulness 
of motion, contrasted well with the dignified carriage of her com- 
panion. Mary Thornton was handsome, but her beauty was of 
another order. She had not that fascinating air which distiniB* 
guiahed Helen, but there was a sort of amiable sweetness of ex- 
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piession, which won the respect and esteem of all who knew 
her. She possessed all her firiend's sterling good qualities, with 
perhaps less of her romantic, imaginative character. They had 
associated together from infancy up, and clung to each other with 
all the ardor of sisterly affection. They read, studied, sung 
together, and confided all their secrets to each other. 

** Helen, have you seen the handsome stranger, about whom 
80 much noise has been made ?" 

" As I was walking this morning, I met him by the willows 
on the bank of the river, and had a good view of him, for he 
seemed absorbed in deep thought and did not observe me at first ; 
but when he did, he bowed very politely and hastened away. 
He is certainly a fine looking man. I do not think I ever saw 
one who struck me so much at first sight," — and, as she said this, 
Helen blushed, and pulled to pieces a rose out of the bunch she 
held in her hand. 

^* One would think that he had made an impression upon your 
heart," said Mary, smiling. 

" Oh, how can you talk so ? I wonder who he is ?" 

They were here joined by Edward Seton, who, going to pay 
his regular visit at the mansion house, had observed them at a 
distance and now offered his services as an escort. He was the 
heir of a large estate in the neighborhood, had been Helen's play- 
fellow firom infancy, and her companion in the more advanced 
stages of womanhood, and she had been led to regard him with 
all the esteem of a near connexion, of a sister to a brother, a 
friendship warm and ardent ; but in the innocence of her heart 
the had never dreamed of him as a lover. Ah ! this firiendship 
between the sexes is a dangerous thing, and often ripens into 
love before either of the parties is well aware ! Edward, on the 
other hand, was bounding all his prospects and his plans by the 
day which should make her his bride ; he saw no obstacles in 
the way — never suspected a rival. He had not heard her speak 
of the stranger, nor seen the color mount int6 her cheeks at the 
mention of his name. 

" We were forming our conjectures concerning the mysterious 
stranger, as you came," said Mary, with a half-enquiring air. 

" Oh ! Mr. Clifton ? He seems to have caused much excite- 
ment. There are strange reports concerning him." 

" No doubt, no doubt, ye'U hear the world speak of him, and 
revile him too. They always do it. Yes, yes, ye've heard him 
called a wretch, a murderer ; but it's all one at the judgment. 
May be their hands will not wash cleaner than his. The day is 
near, the judgment day is near." 

The whole party started at the appearance of the last speaker, 
who had been walking unperceived by their side for some min- 
utea. She was a tall, well formed female, apparently about thirty 
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five, much emaciated and worn away by grief and exposure ; her 
hair, originally dark, now slightly inclined to gray, fell m disorder 
over her whole face, and there was a wild, maniac-Uke expression 
in her eye which contrasted strangely with the ashy paleness of 
her cheek and the sullied whiteness of her dress. 

Poor Kate Shackly! The winds whistle over thy soUtary 
grave in a comer of the Auburn church-yard, where the parish 
laid thee — ^no friends to soothe thy dying hours, or to shed a part* 
ing tear for thy misfortunes ! And yet thou art happy — ^tfae winds 
and the jarring elements chimed best with thy lonely feelings in 
life, and death and the grave were to thee a welcome reUef from 
a painful and wearisome existence, and brought thee nearer to 
that after which thou didst so often aspire ! 

Her story was a sad one ; she had loved, and left her parents 
and home to meet a being who little deserved the preference ,* for 
as the clergyman was about to pronounce the words which made 
them one, the officers of justice hurried Charles Gibson from 
the church to a prison, whence he was soon after led to the scaf- 
fold as a murderer. From that moment Kate was an altered 
being — her reason was shattered — she seemed to have oidy an 
indistinct glimmering of what was passing around her — ^muttered 
frequently the name of him she loved, with imprecations on his 
executioners — wandered from place to place by day and by night, 
and, further excited by the violent appeals of a fanatical preacher, 
she was in daily expectation of the judgment, and would watch 
for hours together in the grave-yard for the waking of the dead. 
The careless laughed at her and called her the ' victim of senti- 
ment ;' the children and the negroes feared her, and the pious 
and hiunane pitied her and relieved her wants. Helen and Mary 
from the first bore with her infirmities with more patience than 
was usual with the younger part of the community, and Kate 
exhibited at times some glimmerings of gratitude, and even in 
her wildest moods remembered them, but in the end as it proved 
with the maniac's thanks. 

" Yes, yes," she continued, " the day is coming when evil- 
speakers must give account of their actions as well as evil-doers." 

" Poor Kate !" said Helen, as soon as she had recovered frcnn 
her alarm, " and have they been disturbing you too with their 
slanderous tales ?" 

'< Tales !" said Kate, catching up the last word with emphasis, 
" tales ! — they told me he had murdered some one, but I know ha 
did not, for I saw him to-day — ^no, 'twas the stranger — ^my mind's 
confiised — I'm growing old — ^he would not know me now — be 
spoke kindly to me, and did not tell me I was mad — they're mad 
who say so — ^well, the judgment's coming — they said he'd done 
something wrong — ^well, don't you love him — ^I saw you lodr 
after him— don't love him, for if you do they'll kill him," and 
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she laughed and screamed, and walked n^idly away towards the 
grave-ground. 

It was now dark, and the incoherent, wild language of the dis- 
tracted woman had a sensible effect upon the nerves of the lis- 
teners, particularly of Helen, to whom tjfie latter part of the speech 
was addressed. Their pace was accordingly increased, and they 
soon arrived at the parsonage house, (Mary's residence,) where 
Helen and Edward remained long enough before their return to 
repeat the singular remarks and allusion of Kate, which called 
forth many a joke at Helen's expense from the family ; though it 
was evident from her own air that she was not a little ruffled at 
the words which had been addressed to herself. That evening, 
when she returned home, in company with Edward, she felt 
a heaviness of heart, a gloom which all his efforts could not dis- 
pel ; she even forgot to give him the usual invitation to enter, and 
when she retired for the night, the occurrences of the day — her 
meeting with Cliilon — ^his appearance — the reports concerning 
him — ^Kate Shackly's singular words— all floated rapidly through 
her mind and disturbed her repose. 

III. 

It was one of Helen's favorite morning employments to go into 
the garden, and with basket and scissors collect the fresh blown 
roses before the dew was off, for rose-water. While thus engaged 
on the succeeding morning, she observed, in front of the palings, 
the tall figure of Henry Clifton, apparently on his return from a 
morning walk. Their eyes immediately met, and he courteously 
saluted her. 

"You appear to be one of Flora's fairest votarists." 
" My prettiest roses are not yet in bloom," she blushingly re* 
plied, and tendered him a rose and bud, which he received with 
a smile, and handsomely acknowledging the favor, waved his 
hand and passed on. As he turned, she observed for the first 
time what appeared to be a hectic flush upon his cheek. On the 
next morning he appeared again, and a similar conference ensued. 
Her heart beat more violently than ever, and she began to feel an 
interest in every thing which related to the stranger. A sense of 
impropriety, however, in thus conversing with one who was en- 
tirely unknown, induced her to discontinue, for the present, her 
morning visits to the garden. One week went by, and everv 
morning Helen, stationed at the blind, observed him, as he passed, 
kx>k round with an air of disappointment at not seeing her en- 
gaged in the usual task. Curiosity, inspired perhaps by certain 
sentiments he had awakened in her breast, at length induced her 
to make further inquiries concerning him, and, if possible, to 
leora his character and motives, but who to consult for this pur- 
pose she knew not. One evening, while engaged in watching a 
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glorious sunset, from the parlor window, she saw Kate Shackly 
pass the house, apparently in one of her more lucid intervalsi for 
she walked more slowly and looked about less frequently than 
was her wont The thought immediately suggested itself that 
possibly Kate, from her recent remarks and her lonely, wandeiing 
mode of life, might have seen or heard something which would 
throw light on Clifton's character. She accordingly overtook 
her, and, addressing her with kindness, endeavored to draw her 
unsettled thoughts by degrees to the subject. But all that Kate 
said consisted of broken unintelligible expressions, ending inva- 
riably with ^' love him not, or they'll kill him," seeming to con- 
found her own lover with Clifton and the reports concerning him. 
She suddenly stopped short — something seemed to flash into her 
mind ; she looked at Helen with one of her piercing glances, 
then at the setting sun, and seizing her by the hand she ui^^ her 
along almost at a running pace, muttering to herself, as they ad- 
vanced, such expressions as these — 

^^ Yes, yes, she's handsome^ — ^Eate was handsome once— -be- 
cause he loved me they hanged him ; he will love her and then 
they'll hang him, and she will be like Kate, and they will laugh 
at her, too, and call her mad, and I will laugh — ^ha ! how I unll 

Here she burst into a wild, maniac-like fit of laughter, which 
lasted for several minutes. They were alone in the op^i fields, 
and Helen, alarmed at the conduct of the maniac, and fatigued 
with the rapid pace at which she had been hurried, strove to ex- 
tricate her hand itom the bony grasp of Kate's, and screamed fxx 
help. A gentleman immediately approached firom a clump of 
willows on the bank of the stream at a short distance, whom Kate 
no sooner perceived than she gave a chuckling sort of laugh, and, 
as he received the fainting form of Helen upon his arm, muttered 
these words in his ear — 

" Aye, ye may well love her — ^but her heart will be broken, 
she'U be like Kate." 

She immediately disappeared among the willows. Clifton now 
applied such restoratives as were in his power, and soon revived 
the lady thus suddenly conmiitted to his charge. On recovering, 
she started at the sight of Clifton ; he quieted her fears, inquired 
what had so suddenly placed her in the power of Kate, and oflered 
to escort her home, an oflfer, which, in her agitation and alann, 
she readily accepted. He seemed greatly surprised at Kate's con- 
duct, as well as at the language she bad used to Helen and him- 
self. 

"Poor creature !" he remarked, "she seems greatly toYancy theae 
willows ; for, in my morning and evening walks, I have several 
times observed her sitting all alone beneath their shade. IPeAoBfi 
the drooping of the trees accords best with her feelings, as it does 
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I mine, but the meeting of which she has this evening been 
the instrument, has served, in a measure, to revive my smking 
spirits." 

*^ What mean yon ?" said Helen, startled at his singular remarks. 
Without apparently heeding the interruption, he continued — 

'^ Since I first saw you, you appear to have awakened a spring 
in the wintry desolation of my soul. In you rests the only link 
of social feeUng which binds me to the world. Oh, did you 
know what comfort to a wounded conscience your presence can 
affoid, you surely would not deny the boon I ask — you woukl 
allow an occasional interview, though you meet with one who is 
a stranger." 

We cannot give the reader even an outline of the glowing and 
expressive language which Clifton used upon this occasion. The 
effect upon the mind of the sensitive girl was instantaneous ; the 
appearance of the speaker, upon whose noble features consump- 
tion was so strongly depicted — ^the sentiments he uttered — all 
combined with the still and quiet of the moonlight to win upon 
her feelings, and she imthinkingly gave the promise he required. 
She met him again on the next evening at twilight, and again 
on the next, and they found ample entertainment in each other's 
society. Her mother, who, ever since the interview with Clifton 
in the garden, had observed her altered conduct, and knowing 
her romantic disposition, suspected the cause, now began to feel 
alarmed at her frequent absences from the house, and determined 
to hasten their 'preparations for, what they had before meditated, 
a short visit to New York. The announcement came Uke an 
arrow to Helen's heart. She had all along felt the impropriety of 
thus conferring with a total stranger, yet she still kept the secret, 
and feared to broach the matter to her mother or Mary, lest die 
should hear something to the prejudice of Cliflon. She did not 
meet him again for several days ; at the end of which time, she 
resolved, in a final interview, to learn his history from his own 
mouth. When therefore he reproached her with unkindness in 
not allowing more frequent interviews, she replied that she knew 
not on whom her unkindness would have been bestowed, but his 
answer silenced her at once. 

" Would to Grod you could never know !" 

Two weeks were consumed in preparing for their departure, 
during which time her brother Theodore arrived from New York, 
and, by his engaging address, soon made acquaintance with the 
stranger, who perhaps was more sociable on other accounts ; for 
Theodore soon afler formally introduced him to his mother and 
lister. 

He departed, in a few days, about as much of a stranger to the 
Tillage as when he had entered it. Before he left, he requested 
Theodcnre to express to Helen his regn^, that circumstanoes be- 
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yond his control had prevented his visiting her in au open and 
honorable manner. 

^' What a singular man that Mr. Clifton is," said Theodore to 
his sister, on the day after the stranger's departure. '^ He pos- 
sesses talents of a high order, converses freely on every subject, 
and is well acquainted with the classics ; but has withail a great 
passion for trifles. He has been preserving under a glass upcm his 
table, for some time past, a withered rose and bud, with a paper 
around them, marked ' May 15th, 1813. H. S.' in place of which, 
after he left, I found some lines of sentimental poetry. 



<( 



TO HELEN. 



Oft have I felt thj silver tone 

Upon the heart like music waking, 
Gilding its fancies, one by one, 

Like sunbeams through the tempest breaking ; 
And chasing by its influence far, 
Sorrows, and gloom, and torturing care. 

Such be thou ever ! on each hour 
In life's dull round bestowing fleetness : 

Marking each moment with a fiotoer. 

Melting by more than magic power, 
Sorrows and tears, to smiles and sweetness." 

IV. 

The society of New York had, at first, no charms for Helen. 
Though naturally of a lively disposition, she found it impossible 
to free her mind immediately from the impressions it had received 
during her short intercourse with Clifton. She had regarded 
him with a sort of romantic, dream-like affection, bordering upon 
love, such as is elicited for the hero of poetry, or romance ; respect 
for his person and manners, mingled with compassion for his ap- 
parent misfortunes and his present suffering, all heightened by 
the mystery with which he was surrounded. Had the inter- 
course continued much longer, or had his visits been more open, 
it is probable that the impression would have been more deep and 
lasting. But, in course of time, when she was enabled to look 
back with more calmness upon his mysterious conduct, his dread 
of appearing in public, and his sudden departure, with the words 
he had used in their final interview, a host of reflections came 
into her mind — ^he might be a felon — a fugitive from justice- 
she seemed to awake as from a dream, and soon remembered the 
whole affair in no other light. 

Among the crowd of visitors who assembled at her uncle's 
house in New York, was Col. Douglas, an officer who had already 
distinguished himself in his profession, on several occasions. A 
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gieat traveller, and a man of refinement and taate, posseaBing like* 
wise, a frankness and openness of heart which gained him mends 
wherever he went, be soon won the esteem and confidence of 
Helen. He walked with her by moonlight upon the Battery, 
and ministered to her fancy for the passionate and sentimental, 
firom the rich stores of his mind and imagination. At such times, 
she thought there was something in his voice and manner, which 
resembled Clifton. The intimacy ripened into love, and they 
were soon after betrothed. 

Edward Seton had followed her to New York. I mentioned 
that she had never regarded him as other than a friend. She had 
even, unconsciously, treated him with comparative coldness, du- 
ring her intimacy with Clifton, which had led him to discontinue 
his visits, for the time, and seek a refuge firom his own distracting 
thoughts in the society of Mary Thornton. But ttrhen the stran- 
ger departed forever, (the village gossips having spread the report, 
that CUfton was rejected, and had lefl on that account,) new hopes 
inspired his breast, and he resolved to make one last effort to ffain 
his suit. Helen received him with all her former cordiaUty, 
saluted him by the familiar title of cousin, (a most bewitching 
title, by the way,) and they renewed their favorite game of chess. 
For a time, he supposed that his hopes were about to be realized. 
But jealousy was soon awakened on finding a rival in Douglas, 
and when he shortly after heard of the engagement, his rage and 
indignation knew no bounds. Her voice and her smiles were 
lost upon him ; he felt that they were intended for another, and 
he denounced her as a flirt and a coquette, in the presence of 
Douglas. The spirit of the officer was aroused at this insult to 
his bride— a challenge ensued, and was accepted, on the very 
day when they were to leave for Auburn, there to celebrate the 
nuptials. 

V. 

In a small grove, a few rods to the right of the clump of wil- 
lows at Auburn, was an open space, which, from its retired situa- 
tion, was well suited for the settlement of affairs of honor. Thither 
Seton and Douglas, attended by two friends and the village phy- 
sician, repaired on the day after their return firom New York. As 
they passed the willows, they observed Kate Shackly reclining, 
00 was frequently her custom, on the bank beneath the trees, wlu> 
immediately arose and followed them to the dueling ground. 
Aware that she was deranged, they permitted her to look quietly 
on, while the seconds, with all the usual parade, marked out the 
requisite number of paces, declared the regulations, and stationed 
the antagonists, with loaded pistols in their hands ; when she im- 
mediately turned and disappeared. The word was given, and 
both fired together ; but neither shot took effect A oonferenoe 
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between the seconds ensued, which resulted as such conferences 
usually do, and they were on the point of aiming their weapons a 
second time, when they were interrupted by a scream, iad in 
rushed Kate Shackly, followed by Helen Sanford and Ifiary 
Thornton. 

The scene that followed beggars description. Astonished and 
delighted, Seton listened to the eloquent and moving appeal of 
Mary Thornton, as she begged of him to desist for Helen's sake, 
and for the sake of all who held him most dear. He thought he 
had never known her look so beautiful. Helen, with one hand 
on the pistol, which she had turned aside on her approach, gazed 
silently at Douglas, for a moment, as if in doubt whether to up- 
braid him for his folly, or to try the force of entreaty. At lengdi 
she assumed an air of indifference, and delivering to him a letter 
which she held in the other hand, exclaimed, 

" Well, Douglas, if you are disposed to trifle with life, Helen 
Sanford will not stand in your way, though she never becomes 
the wife of a duelist ! But here is a letter, apparently from one 
who had more regard for her feelings, who valued life for har 
sake. What news from Henry Clifton ?" 

" Henry Clifton !" he exclaimed. " And did you know him? 
Yes, that was my poor brother's name once." 

" Your brother ?" 

Without heeding the question, Douglas hastily tore open the 
the letter, and perused its contents. 

" Oh, God," he cried, " how narrowly have I escaped ! Why 
did I not remember his last injunction, never to fight a dud. 
Thank Heaven it has come in season to save me from a crime !" 
He turned away, as if to give vent to his feelings and at the same 
time handed the letter to Helen. It was sealed with black, and 
directed to Col. Douglas in a peculiar hand-writing, which Helen 
had immediately recognized, as resembling that of the poetry 
which Clifton left for her on his departure. She read, 

'< Mt Dkak Brother, — 

Come to me qiiickly, I beseech you ! I am fast wasting away, 
and have much to say to you about that marriage of which yoa 
speak. Oh, this consumption, or rather remorse, is gnawing at 
my vitals ! Come quickly, do. Yours, 

Francis Dodqlas." 

(Belottj in ajwtker hand-writing.) 

" Sir, — We break the seal to inform you that your reelected 
brother is deceased. Shortly after writing the above, he laid 
down, and quietly breathed his last" — 
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'^ Tes," inteirapted the Colonel, having lecoyeied hit oompo* 
re, '^ yes, my poor brother is at last released from his troublM. 
) died of consmnption, caused by remorse for haying soma 
NTS since killed a near and dear friend in a duel Tortured by 
5 stings of conscience, fearing to meet the friends of the d&- 
ased, and pursued by the rigor of the laws, he left his native 
ite, Massachusetts, and, after spending some time in this vicin- 
'j suddenly departed for the west, without the knowledge of his 
ends, under the assumed name of Clifton. Much alarm was 
casioned by his absence, and what has added to his misery 
ice his return, a few months ago, is the announcement that a 
at wretch who had been seen in his company, and had, as it 
sms, robbed him of some trifles, was, upon this evidence, exe- 
ted for murder. You may have heard of Charles Gibson." 
Kate, who during the conversation had stood in the midst of 
9 party, with arms folded and a vacant gaze upon the speaker, 
amed by degrees to recollect herself, and at the mention of her 
rer's name, uttered a loud scream. 

" Oh ! they murdered him ! I knew it, I knew it ; will no one 
le be grieved ? will no one's heart be broken ? WeU, well, the 
dgment is coming." 

So saying, the wretched maniac moved away. The reader 
Biy perhaps have accounted for her actions from her language, 
rom the confused reports she had heard concerning Clifton, and 
>m having seen him in company with Helen at the willows, 
iray from her home, she had suddenly imbibed a notion that 
ey were in the situation of herself and her own unfortunate 
rer, and that Clifton would be certainly killed, if Helen loved 
m without her parents' consent ; imagining, by a delusion not 
icommon among crazy people, that Helen wotdd then exchange 
aces with herself. Chi the present occasion she had been de- 
ived by the resemblance wluch Col. Douglas bore to his brother, 
id, beholding the weapons of death, concluded that Clifton was 
K)ut to suffer the penalty, and hastened to watch the effect of 
)r tidings upon Helen, whom she found engaged with Mary 
ler bride-maid) in preparing a wedding dress ; having just re- 
dved from the post-man the letter for Douglas which has been 
ven. Startled by her frightful gestures and strange language, 
id still more by the announcement firom a servant that Siouglas 
id taken pistols with him when he went out, they both deter- 
ined to follow her, accompanied by one or two servants for pro- 
ction, and the subsequent report of pistols from the grove quick- 
led their speed. 

The remainder of the scene which occurred at the dueling 
ound, the explanations and reconcilement which ensued, need 
A be related, after the particulars we have already given. 
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" Helen/' said Mary, a day or two afterwards, ^' do you believe 
it possible for a man who has loved one being with devotion to 
transfer suddenly his affections to another ?" 

" Nothing would seem impossible, my dear Mary, after what 
we have all seen of the vagaries of love« Those who are the 
most violent in their passions are said to be most suddenly cooled. 
I loved Clifton with devotion, as I thought : I may now say the 
same of Douglas. And you surely will not allow that man i^ 
more constant, or less likely to change than woman. But why 
do you ask ?" 

^* Edward Seton has proposed to me, and I have accepted." 
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When, *mid the pangs of present grief, 

Fear points to woes to come ; 
Vl^hen hope no more can bring relief, 

Or pierce the dark'ning gloom ; 
How sweet the ^es of friendship then, 

The saddened heart to cheer ; 
The balm of tender sympathy, 

The kitidness of a tear. 

Then be thy book the modest shrine. 

Where tmth with beauty blends. 
And k>ve*s fair flowers in garlands twine. 

Culled by thy cherished friends ; 
So when, 'mid life's eventful scenes, 

Thy joys shall all have fled. 
Then may they on thy saddened heart 

Their fragrant sweetness shed. 

Yet, trust not, lady, to the power 

Of aught beloved below. 
To lighten every gloomy hour, 

Or banish every woe ;— - 
Not to allay our griefii alone. 

Were earthly fHendships given ; 
They fix our love and hopes upon 

Our better friend in heaven. 

W.P. 
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That was a lovely creation of Grecian superstition, which 
gave to the visible forms of nature, life^and bewty ; which peo- 
pled the solemn groves and moss-grown fountains, the rock-ribbed 
caverns and balmy vales of fair Hellas, with viewless qpirits, 
whose fancied presence hallowed each spot and endeared each 
scene. 

What this mythology was in the i^ysical world to the Gre- 
cian, the same in the intellectual, as to its operation and effect, is 
Pbetry. 

The ancients when, perchance, they listened to the silvery 
murmur of some rivulet, seemed in their graceful imaginings, to 
be greeted by the voice of the fountain-nymph. The lightning 
which rived the gnarled oak, was to them the bolt launched from 
the thunderer's '^ red right arm." The blast which swept acroM 
the ^gean, was the breath of the storm-god, awakened to hia 
mrork of dismay and desolation. The zephyr, as it sighed throuffh 
the forest-leaves, spoke to them in the tones of some diyad of ue 
ivood. Hoar tradition started up wjth all the stateliness of the 
historic muse, to enshrine upon the altar of superstition the story 
of each crumbling ruin and (ading monument. Imbued with 
the spirit of this exquisite fancy, they looked upon the meanest 
jiace with interest, and it gave to the sublimest spectacle addi* 
tional grandeur and sublimity. 

And thus it is with Poetry. That is an art which invests the 
humblest subjects with an undying charm, and which imparts to 
the loftiest theme, new beauties and fresh grace. This is that 
delightful art which, transporting us into a fairy world of novel 
creations, gifls us with keener faculties to perceive and appreciate 
whatever is perfect in art, or attractive m nature. Tins it is 
which elevating us above the petty cares and tumults of existence, 
bearing us upon eagle-pinions beyond the smoky atmosphere of 
our work o' day world, ennobles the character, refines the feelings, 
purifies the sentiments, and fits us for our station in a coming as 
well as in a present world. 

It is the spirit of Poesy which tints the painter's pencil with 
its choicest colors. From her the sctdptor's chisel deriv«5 its chief- 
est triumphs. She clothes the language of the divine in its most 
pleasing attire. She touches the lips of the orator, with a " liv- 
mg coal from oS the altar." 

Beneath her cheering beams all moral instincts blossom f<wth, 
endued with a vitality which the wintry blasts of vice can never 
chill, nor the hot breath of passion ever wither. By her magic 
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touch all that is lofty in thought or splendid in action, all that is 
generous in sentiment or great in example, is pictured forth with 
such vividness of truth, as to kindle emulation in the coldest 
bosom, and " create a soul beneath the ribs of death." 

If such are the uses of Poetry, who shall rightly estimate the 
poet's influence ? His influence is bounded only by the limits 
which confine mankind, for his are the sympathies which find an 
echo in every breast, and which, like the breeze that calls forth 
the music of the iEolian lyre, strike a responsive chord in every 
heart. 'Tis his vocation, not alone to warm the fancy or to fire 
the imagination, but to instruct the mind and to inform the un- 
derstanmng. True Poetry is ever the most powerful ally of reli- 
gion, and the best friend to virtue, and he soils the purity of his 
profession who prostitutes his muse to the viler passions which 
deform mankind. The beautiful realms of the imagination 
should never be invaded by the steps of vice, nor insulted by the 
- tread of licentiousness. 
/ Poetry is to the fine arts what refinement is to civilization ; and 

the poet occupies among men of letters the same position with 
educated man in society. As the arts exalt a nation's character 
and improve its taste, so poetry may be said to correct the arts 
themselves. And as the educated man stands forth prominent 
above his fellows, so to the poet is assigned an equally conspicu- 
ous station in the literary world. 

Turning to our own coimtry, the common object of our hopes 
and fears, the source of our pride as well as of our humiliation, 
we need scarcely to put the question, how has she filled this de- 
partment of national taste ? For the melancholy truth stares us in 
the face that there is not a single line of American poetry which 
might not at the present moment be blotted out of existence for- 
ever, and the world would never feel the void. Abd whence 
comes this lamentable deficiency ? Shall we attribute it with 
some writers to a native inferiority fostered by our situation and 
institutions, or shall we not rather ascribe it to those many cir- 
cumstances which operate here to divert the attention to other 
and more gainful pursuits than that of letters ? Why slumbers 
Halleck ? Alas ! his answer is a ready one. He tells us that now 

^* He*B busy in the cotton tnule 
And sugar line/' 

Why sleeps the muse of Bjrrant ? The vexed arena of pcditics, 
the strife and confusion of conflicting factions, furnish him too 
with an answer, though with no apology. ^The auri 9acrafame^ 
that accursed hungering after gold which i»roved the bane of an- 
tiquity, has fastened upon our vitals^ How long was it aAer the 
Roman emperors had returned laden with the spoils of the van- 
quished East that Latin authors i»reserved that virtue, that inde- 
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pendence and manliness of character which alone can give dig^ 
nity to authorship ? And how long did Grecian letters withstand 
the corruption of Persian gold and Persiaui effeminacy, which 
spread like a pestilence into all parts of the body politic and taint- 
ed not only the life-blood of the republic, but infused its poison 
into every vein of her literature. Prostitution and venality were 
the order of the day. The orator sold his eloquence for gold. 
The {diilosopher wielded his pen for gold. For gold the histo- 
rian would trick out a monster in all the trappings of virtue, and 
robe infamy itself in the garb of decency. The poet thought 
that the golden stream of Pactolus might be diverted into the 
pore founts of Helicon, and that the laurel of Parnassus should 
be clasped around his brows with a gilded fillet. And what was 
the result ? Grecian literature became a dry and sapless trunk, 
without one green shoot to keep in mind its former freshnesSi 
without one vein to transmit its former healthy current 

What however in former times was the work of ages, half a 
century bids fair to accomplish among us. Modem utilitarianism 
has already pushed us far beyond the verge of Manmion's king- 
domj and the lust of gain has seized upon the entire conunusity. 
Our dollar-dollar feelings swallow up every other. They enter 
into the statesman's plans and the scholar's musings — they in- 
trude into seats of honor and trust, and usurp a place amid the stu- 
dent's meditations. A short-sighted people is that, and ignorant 
of its best reputation, which sees in the creations of the miiul 
nJEOight to admire, in the effusions of genius naught to apidaud, 
in the thoughts of the poet naught to love. But so long as this 
mercenary spirit which levels every thing to the mean standard 
of practic^ty rules the ascendant, so long must we be content 
with our reputation as a stock-jobbing, money-grasping nati<ni| 
strangers to every species of taste and refinement. 

Another cause of our deficiency may be found in that intellec- 
tual vassalage which enchains us to a servile aping of the worn- 
out vices of aristocratic Europe, and which causes us to bow with 
a worse than oriental deference to the dicta of a Blackwood or a 
duarterly Review. His countrymen never discovered that they 
had among them the second Addison till the Foreign Quarterly 
had smiled patronizingly upon the works of Irving. And Ck)oper 
was never known as the '^ Scott of America" till Blackwood IumI 
stamped upon his novels the signet of imperial approbation. 

In trusting thus the credit of our authors to the tender mercies 
of foreign critics, we forget that the hireling partizans of monar- 
chy are not the men to look complacently upon the efforts of a 
rising republic. And in consequence, many an author languishes 
here, whose writings are well fitted to honor himself and his 
country, but who is hardly known beyond the pale of friendshipi 
because tians-atlantic criticism has consigned him to oblivioni and 
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cis-atlantic pliancy has yielded without a murmur, as to the fiat 
of destiny. 

The character of this people, as modified by their instituticHis, 
may be another reason of their mental inferiority. It is the boast 
of a free country, that die holds out to merit occupations of dig- 
nity and profit. It is the tendency of a popular government to 
magnify the importance of civil distinctions. Hence the black- 
letter science of the lawyer is crowded with votaries, who in a 
different state of things might have transferred to the cultivation 
of Uterature, the talents which are now absorbed in the chicanery 
of poUtics, or in the struggle for professional eminence. 

We may observe besides, that in our coimtry every thing seems 
to be forced by a sort of hot-house warmth into premature vigor. 
The youth just emancipated from the cloisters of college, bunif 
to distingui^ himself and sighs over the failure of his hopes, with- 
out reflecting that the greatest achievements in any art can only 
be made by patient study and long continued appUcation. Cien- 
ius he may be possessed of, but genius uncultivated never yet 
accomidished any thing brilliant or lasting. It is like the dia- 
mond of the mine, the gem it is true is valuable, but it needs the 
skillful hand of the lapidary to polish it into beauty and ornament 

Why should we rank so far below other nations in variety and 
originality of talent ? Why should this miserable deficiency 
longer continue ? Does the poet seek for the inspiration of natural 
scenery ? Let him look abroad upon the most glorious land that 
the sun shines on — the noblest country God ever gave man to 
inhabit— -combining all that is grand and magnificent with what- 
ever is lovely and peaceful — land of the mountain and the flood, 
and land of the citron-groves and orange-flowers. Does he seek 
for historical associations ? What better subject for a poet's en- 
thusiasm than the self-denying virtues of the Puritans, the per- 
severing industry of the Hollander, the daring courage of the 
CavaUer. The dangers and privations of our early settlement, 
the exploits of the revolution, our thousand Indian legends, offer 
themes of romantic interest and patriotic exultation, the thought 
of which should make the pulse beat quick and the blood flow 
fast in every heart that claims to feel a love of country or of 
kindred. 

What can be compared to intellectual excellence? Would 
England exchange the influence which the thoughts and lan- 
guage of Shakspeare are at this day exercising, for the evanes- 
cent trophies of her military heroes ? Would Italy tear off the 
chaplets from the brows of Dante and Tasso, to crown her mighty 
captains or consummate statesmen ? The glory of the warrior, 
the fame of the statesman, the power of nations, pass away with 
the fluctuations of time, but the glories of the mind, the fiune 
of genius, the power of intellect, are inunortal in dunoioQ and 
imiFeisai in influence. 
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Frail and fleeting are the memorials of human mndeur. A 
ittered column marks the site of ancient Bab^aon, and the 
^ptian pyramids alone remain to tell what Egypt was. The 
mtains of Castaly are no longer the haunts of the Muses but 
3 home of a fierce banditti ; the forum which once echoed to 
i tread of Brutus is a cattle market, and the Roman Coliseum, 
lere once congregated the masters of the world, is tenanted by 
oUtary hermit, who guards the ruins. But Roman genius died 
t when fell the Capitol, and the strains of Homer still survivei 
>ugh the Greece which Homer sung is "living Greece no 
>re." Grecian liberty, Grecian freedom gave to Grecian liter- 
ire its energy and richness, its pathos and sublimity. And why 
>uld not the like causes produce the like effects now 7 
At least let us cling with all the devotion of patriotism and all 
I ardor of philanthropy to the belief that America shall become 
lat Athens was — to the end that if there is -a period in the fu- 
e when this republic shall be buried m the sepulcher of nations, 
3 may leave behind some other Homer, some second Pindar, to 
mortalize the country which could beget such men, and to 
ise the world to mourn that hard necessity which commits to 
n states and empires. 



TO THE FIRST BLUE-BIRD OF SPRING. 

O WKLCOMX, thrice welcome, fleet rover of ether, 
Again to the hill, and the wood, and the grove ! 

Thou herald of light downy winds and calm weather, 
O welcome art thou with thy ditty of love ! 

Aloft on yon willow, thou beautiful rover. 

Perch safely and carol thy wild song again ; 
While beside thee sits pruning his pinions thy lover, 

Or with blithe notes returning thy soul-thrilling strain. 

Thou hast come fVom the land where the gentle breeze blowing, 
On its soft bosom bears the sweet scent of the lime ; 

Where the wild bees are humming and cattle are lowing, 
And fresh flowers are blushing in beauty and prime. 

Where the brooks frolic gaily, and cool sparkling foontaina 
Are never enchain'd by the frost and the snow ; 

But at morn, noon and eve dash adown the moss mountains, 
And dye their fair locks in the sun's ruddy glow. 

Thou hast come from these beauties — alas ! for our valleys, 
And hill, wood and forest, no shelter they are ; 

No garlanded woodlands fbr mirth and gay salliea, 
No warm groves to build in, to love and to pair. 
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We have nothing around us but changes and howling 
Of winds that sweep fiercely the waste glebe along ; 

The skies are now sunny, now threatening and scowling, 
And spring is but coming our valleys among. 

Yet if thou awhile canst wait, beautiful comer, 
His arm, who directs the loud whirlwind and storm, 

Shall restore the fresh gales and rewaken the summer. 
With its heart-cheering music and scented breath warm. 

Then the flowers shall awake, and the stock-dove shall woo 
The black-bird shall whistle aloud in his den ; 

The lark shall shrill sweetly, the turtle shall coo. 
And the dashing of waters resound through the glen. 

Fair Nature, arrayed in her gay smiles and dresses. 
Shall scatter her beauties by forest and river ; — 

We'll adore her rich mantle, her flower wreaths and tresses. 
And sing summer's gladness forever and forever* 



ELOCUTION. 

The art of reading is among the most important branches of 
education. '^ To read well," is an accompUshment possessed by 
few, though within the reach of all. It enables one to enliven the 
domestic circle, and is a.necessary preparation for public speaking. 
The latter view claims our attention at the present time. That 
an art so important as that of elocution should be so much neg- 
lected, can only be accounted for by supposing that in youth we 
are careless respecting it, and that the labor of correcting our de- 
fects is a barrier to improvement in speaking in after life. A few 
hints, however, upon the real nature of those defects, and of their 
remedies, may not be auiiiss. '^ The first step towaids becoming 
a good elocutionist," says Comstock, ^ 4s a correct ar^«cu/a/ion; 
and the best method for acquiring a correct articulation, is to ex- 
ercise the voice on the elementary sounds of the language." Clear 
and distinct enunciation is an essential quality in a good speaker; 
it will enable him to be heard with ease by the most numerous 
assembly. Yet how many, supposing that an elevated tone and 
vehement declamation are necessary before a large audience, ex- 
haust themselves by a strained and rapid utterance. But when 
words are thus spoken, the sound of mingled reverberations grates 
harshly on the ear. On the other hand, even a whisper may be 
heard at a surprising distance when distinctly uttered. Public 
speakers might preserve their own health, and secure the comfort 
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f their audience, by attending to their articulation. Let them 
emember, that words, in order to be well understood, " are to be 
lelivered out from the hps as beautiful coins newly issued from 
he mint, deeply and accurately impressed, perfectly finished, 
leatly struck by the proper oi^ans, distinct, in due successioui 
nd of due weight." 

Doubtless the habit of indistinct articulation often acquired in 
hildhood, clings to us, in some degree, in after life. Pteents and 
Lurses are very unwise in attempting to simplify language by the 
ise of what is termed '^ baby talk." In familiar conversation, 
oo, we are often careless of the pronunciation of our words. The 
emark of Cicero, respecting the proper use of language, applies 

the formation of a habit of correct articulation : '^ sed magni 
nterest, quos quisque audiat quotidie domi, quibuscum loquatur 

1 puero, quemadmodum patres, psBdagogi, matres etiam loquan- 
ur." Yet the defects of early education may be remedied by 
L careful exercise of the voice on the elementary sounds of the 
anguage. Dr. Rush, the author of an able treatise on the "Phi- 
osophy of the Human Voice," remarks, " when the elements are 
vonounced singly, they may receive a concentration of the or- 
ganic effort, which gives them a clearness of sound and a definite 
nitline, if I may so speak, at their extremes, that make a fine 
jreparative for a distinct and forcible pronunciation in the com- 
x>unds of speech." The Doctor enumerates thirty-five elemen- 
ary sounds in the English lai\guage. These he divides into three 
classes ; the first, called Tonic sounds, are twelve in number, and 
lie heard in the following words : all, art, and, ale, ed, 6rr, aid, 
ale, f'n, old, ooze, our. The second class consists of fourteen 
ounds, called Subtonics: 6ow, ciare, ^ve, fove, may, not, sin^, 
loe, ihexLj tdle, wo, ye, 2rone, azure. The third class is composed 
>f the remaining nine elements, called Atonies : fixne, Ae, Aite, 
Mirk, sit, sMne, toke, /Aink, i/^Aeat. He who will daily practice 
for a few moments upon these elementary sounds, until he shall 
tw able to utter each of them distinctly, may at length overcome 
lY&ci natural' impediments of speech. Surely, the end to be se- 
cured is worth the trouble of the experiment. 

The second step towards becoming a good elocutionist, is a 
proper attention to rhythmus. Rhythmus is defined to be '^ an 
instinctive sense and idea of dividing the duration of all sounds 
ind motions, by an equal periodical pulsation, like the oscillations 
>f a pendulum." Mr. Steele first published a notation for accent, 
pause, and emphasis. According to his plan, a sentence or verse 
is divided, by bars, into measures analogous to those of music ; and 
notes or signs are used to mark the degree of stress belonging to 
Bach syllable. This system, which is by no means compBcated, 
m highly recommended by Dr. Rush, and has been much im- 
proved by Dr. Comstock, to whom we are indebted for many 
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VBluable treatises on EHocution. By learning to read according 
to this notation, the student will become familiar with those prtn* 
ciples of accentuation and pause which should guide him in public 
speaking. Nor is this method merely mechanical ; it ia the 000 
adopted in all our studies. In the Greek grammar, we conjugate 
first the regular verbs, and afterwards those which are irregpular 
or defective. In learning to reason, we study first the pure math- 
ematics, involving only certainties ; and afterwards metaphyaicfl^ 
involving probabilities, or moral certainty, as distinct from abso- 
lute demonstration. We are warranted then in the assertion, that 
every good speaker must be a good reader, and that every man 
may become a good reader by the observance of rules. In child- 
hood our teachers are our models in reading and speaking ; yet 
they are often imperfect models. Hence, Dr. Rush argues, " that 
this subject is of the utmost importance in the schools of elocu- 
tion, will be admitted by those who have observed the manner in 
which children learn to read : for the close attention which their 
ignorance requires, and the slowness of utterance, lead them to 
lay an equal stress on every syllable, or at least upon every word." 
But rhythmus is, strictly, no less natural than important The 
poet seeks to adapt his verse to that dehcate perception of rhjrthm 
which exists in the mind of every inteUigent reader. Take, for 
instance, the following line : 

*^ Aroint thee J witch! the rump-fed ronyon cries." — Miuketk. 

Here we should instinctively lay on each syllable its proper stress, 
even if all marks of punctuation were omitted ; and so of ten 
thousand instances. Gardiner, in his able treatise on " The Mask 
of Nature," makes the following remark : " A well-constructed 
sentence, simply as it regards the flow of words, wiU, when meas- 
ured by musical notes, have all the relative proportion of a strain 
of music, foimded upon the laws of musical expression. If we 
inspect the fine adagios of Haydn and Beethoven, we shall find 
them composed of sounds varying in duration from the slowest 
note to those of the greatest quickness ; and if we examine t 
speech of Shakspcare, or a description of Milton's, we shall find 
them also composed of words ponderous and slow, mingled with 
particles and syllables of the greatest rapidity." In the chaptff 
on Language, the author gives several pleasing illustrations of this 
fact We do violence then to the structure of language iriM 
we neglect rhythm. 

There is a further analogy between speech and song. Bodi 
are based upon the diatonic scale ; but in speech the voice f^Uti 
from one note to another, whilst in song it ascends or descends bf 
regular intervals. In the one case an inclined plane is used, in 
the other a ladder; both for the same purpose. Hence, by the 
study of music a speaker may gain great compass of voicei and 
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Qiand over its powers. He may acquire a correct intonation^ 
^h is the third thing essential to good elocution. What can 
lore unpleasant than a ^^ tone,^^ in the voice of a pubUc speaker ? 
insupportable in one who attempts to read the service of the 
icopal church. We have heard the liturgy read, when to lis- 
was torture ; and we have mentally said, in the words of 
ar to a poor reader, " Do you read or sing ? If you sing, you 
very ill." A tone is wearisome alike to the speaker and the 
ence ; and as it usually results from a strained effort to be 
d, it makes the utterance indistinct. Speakers sometimes 
1 upon a high key at the commencement of a discourse, and 
mrards attempt to lower their tone ; thus alternating between 
unpleasant sounds. On this subject, the following quaint 
irks are quoted by Gardiner, from Roger Ascham, tutor to 
ien Elizabeth. '^ When a matter is spoken with an apte voyce 
»yerye affection, the hearers, for the most part, ate moved as 
speaker woulde ; but when a man is always in one tone, like 
imble bee, or els now in the top of the church, now downe 
no man kuoweth where to have him ; or, piping like a reede, 
>aring like a bull, as some lawyers do, which thinke they do 
when they cry loudest ; these shall never move, as I have 
wn manye well learned have done, because theyr voyce was 
stayed afore, with leaminge to singe. For all voyces, great 
small, base and shrill, weak or soft, may be holpen and 
ight to a good point by leaminge to singe." 
. is to be regretted that so many look upon the arts of speech 
1 contempt. The rules of rhetoricians and elocutionists they re- 
l as trivial, or as fitted only to teach men how to impose on their 
»ws. Dr. Blair has so ably refuted this opinion, that it is need* 
to dwell upon it here. It is indeed true, that men must rely, 
success in speaking, on good common sense. Thought is the 
itance of speech. But bow much stronger is the conviction 
ch argument produces when presented with the authority of 
Qosthenes or the grace of Cicero ! Vocal exercises should 
1 an essential part of a collegiate education. The Corporation 
his Institution have accordingly made a provision for instruc* 
in the art of Elocution, which its importance demands, 
nprovement in speaking depends on individual exertion. With- 
ficequent and careAil practice upon selected pieces, few can 
Q either to read or speak well. Yet what have not men sacri- 
1 for oratory ? Demosthenes is a noble example of persever- 
3 amid difficulties, against which few orators are called to con- 
L Rather than shrink from any labors for this end, let us say 
tie words of Cicero, ^ dicendi autem me non tarn fructus et 
la, quam studium ipsum exercitatioquci delectat." 
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EARLY DAYS. 

I WISH I was a child again, 

From every trouble free ; 
Oh, why did not those days remain. 

Those days of yonthfbl glee. 
I wish this heart had never known, 

What now it knows too well ; 
And early pleasures ne'er had flown. 

Nor broke my childhood's spell. 

How brightly then my hours did speed. 

How free frt>m every care ; 
Like feiry stoppings on the mead, 

When dew>drops glisten there. 
I thought the clouds were angels' wings, — 

I'm sure I know not why, — 
And all the stars some golden things 

Arranged along the sky. 

I thought the wind was music made 

By spirits in the trees ; 
And oft I flung me in the shade. 

To prattle with the breeze. 
I thought each flower a little home, 

Where tiny sprites did dwell ; 
And watched to see the young bees oome, 

Their tales of love to tell. 

And when I laugh'd beside the lake, 

Where I was wont to play, 
I never thought that time would take 

Those early joys away. 
I did not think this lightsome heart. 

Would ever weep for pain ; 
And all my childhood's mirth depart, 

To come no more again. 

And when beside my mother's knee, 

I breath 'd my infant prayer, 
I never dream'd that life to me. 

Would ever be but fair. 
Oh, give me back those days again. 

Of childhood's merry joy ; 
And let me ever thus remain, 

A happy, laughing boy. 
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" In each huinan heart terror rarvivet 
The ruin it has gorged : the loftiest fear 
All that they would disdain to think were true.'* SkdUy, 

'^ In some minds the first impression is so strong and so permanent, and resists 
In such a manner those considerations which might remove or moderate it, that we 
find diflk^ultj in drawing the line between it and that kind of fidse impression which 
constitutes the lower degree of insanity." — Abereramkie. 

' Habd down your helm — hard down I tell you I' 

' Hard down it is, sir, — the tiller is already jamm'd alee against 
the round-house.' 

' Let fly those jib-sheets — ^haul after the spanker — shiver the 
head-sails— ease off that fore-spencer-sheet — be quick, my men, be 
quick, or you will be food for the sharks in less than ten minutes i' 

Such were the hasty orders of Captain Hinckley, at one of those 
moments of sudden and extreme peril when all the judgment and 
firmness of the sailor are called into requisition. To ascertain 
the cause of these orders, we must sketch you. Reader, the dan- 
gerous situation in which the good ship Canton was unexpectedly 
placed. 

The southern coast of Norway from the Naze to the harbor of 
Frederickwaem, a distance of one hundred and seventy miles, is 
bounded by a high, precipitous wall of rock against which the 
imeasy swell of Sie sea has been dashing and wreathing for many 
thousand years. So perpendicular have the waters worn this 
frowning battlement that to scale it from below is impossible, and 
although at its base the largest man of war might be sunk entirely 
out of sight, yet owing to the powerful surge which is incessantly 
rolling up and breaking, not even a life-boat could live there for a 
moment. The Canton had recently sailed from St. Petersburg 

on her homeward-bound voyage to B , but owing to the 

lightness of the wind, had been nearly two weeks in beating 
through the Catec^at and around the Scaw. It was now the 
month of July, and the day on which this sketch conunences was 
ushered in by a gorgeous morning when nature was busy in adorn- 
ing herself Scarcely a breath trembled on%ie gently undu- 
lating surface of the deep, and the sun, as he came up from among 
the Norwegian rocks and mountains, had flung a single, broad 
glance over his bounded path and then retired, as if in disdain of 
this lesser planet, behind the cloudy drapery ;-*-or, to leave the 

TOL. III. 31 
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poetical for the nautical, '^ 4 A. M. light breezes — heavy clouds 
in the north — the sun almost obscured — ship is moving very 
heavily, having scarcely steerage: way." Captain Hinckley had 
noted the peculiar beauty of the morning, and with tjiat sagacity 
which seems almost intuitive in an old ^or had remarked to hu 
chief niate that there would soon be a change, attended with a 
cracking breeze. His predictions were verified, and when Che 
sun went down on that evening, the Canton was flying along un- 
der the press of all her canvass at the rate of over eleven knots 
an hour, with the Naze, bearing west by north, on her starboard 
bow, distant about forty miles. As the night closed in, the mist, 
which had been gathering during the latter part of the afternoon, 
settled heavily down into a dense fog, and so intense was the 
darkness that it seemed to oppress with its weight Ccq)lain H. 
stirred not from his position beside the helmsman. His eye was 
steadily fixed on the compass, noticing the slightest variation from 
the prescribed course, save once or twice when he strove, but in 
vain, to pierce the impenetrable gloom that poured in on every 
«de. He was fully aware of the peril he incurred in standing 
across so near the Norway shore, but he knew the fidelity ot \m 
noUe vessel, and more than once she had brought him safely out 
inm greater dangers than now threatened, and had there not been 
a strong lee-current setting in towards the land, all his calculatioiis 
as to bearing and distance would now have been correct. He had 
just ordered the second mate to see if the men forward were keeping 
a good ''look out," when almost simultaneously shouts were 
heard, ''breakers ahead! — ^breakers abeam! — ^breakers on the 
starboard bow I" 

Such was the situation of the Canton. The current had set 
her close into the shore, until she was scarcely her length from ibt 
iron-bound barriers. Instantaneous death seemed inevitable ; for 
ao great was the ship's momentum that, even though she should 
obey the influence of her sails and rudder, she would necessarily 
sweep far ahead in making the circle that would change her diieo- 
tion while going " in stays." No time was allowed for reflee* 
tion, — it was action or death. More quickly, if possible, than the 
thought was conceived were the (»ders given, and as rapidly 
obeyed. The noble ship rounded up swiftly into the wind in 
defiance of its strength, and with a single slat of her saila, which 
ringing on tfie air Uke thunder was echoed back from the beetlii^ 
precipice, she gracefully but firmly fell off on the other tack, 
and in a momentafter was shooting away ftom the danger, fling- 
ing in high sprajPthe stainless white foam firom her bowa like the 
pcoud pantings of the victorious racer. 

' Said I not ao ?' observed Fitz-Eustace, the supercargo, to Oa^ 
tain Hinckley. ' It was no unmeaning word I utfeerod whan I m 
you beware of the Na2se of Norway. I felt thai the apaU im 
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upon me this morning, and would that I had perished in those 
boiling surges, for a Ufe like mine is but protracted agony.' 

' Cheer up I cheer up, my good fellow ! these idle dreams are 
completely ruioing you. Have we not safely escaped?— and 
sorely it were worth the peril to see the Canton behave so nobly. 
For heaven's sake, what is it that has thus changed you ?' 

' Captain Hinckley, I am changed indeed. Wlmt I was I am not 
and never shall be again. But a few weeks since whose eye was 
brighter, whose shout louder, whose step lighter than mine ? Who 
rang the peab of laughter oftener than I, and to whom did the 
whole crew point as the very personification of mirth but to m0| 
Fitz-Eustace, the gayest of the gay ? All around me then was 
light and beauty : — not a grief cankered my heart, — not a care 
wrinkled my brow. Sorrow I laughed at, and despised with con- 
tempt the brooder over trouble. But now, now— cursed word ! 
I would not, yet I do utter it ; for as oft as it comes, it rings the 
knell of my doom ; yes, that withering nou^—and yet I cannol 
destroy it ; I most, I will repeat it until a thousand times spoken 
it becomes so many evil fiends to drive this soul to madness.' 

^ Why, man, you rave ! you are making a fool of yourself, Fita- 
Eustace, thus to give way to some mere phantasy of your brain. 
Fling away these sickly whims, for I will not alk>w them 
aboard my vessel ; why, you will infect the whole crew.' 

^ Will not allow ? ha ! ha ! Can you tell the tempest, when it 
coshes forth in its fury, that it shall not roar ? Can you bid the 
old white-haired ocean hush itself to sleep when its giant waves 
are chafed to madness ? Can you catch the lightning as it glances, 
and spread it out for a mellow twilight on the sky, or bid the 
thunder roll harmoniously along like the singing of a zephyr ? 
Talk not then to me of cdlowance ; God and my doom are my 
masters ! I know no others.' 

< Fitz-Eustace, be calm! and if it will ease that heart, which 
leems thus burdened, to tell me the cause of your suffering, retire 
with me to the cabin, and if there be not crime at the bottom of 
ill this, be assured I will most sincerely sympathize with you, 
ind do all in my power to alleviate your sufferings.' 

' Nay, sit down here ; it is the most fitting jiace for my tale ; 
the open sky, and the broad ocean, suit best the temper of my 
|ooL All I have to say can be told in a few words. Listen, then. 
During our stay at St. Petersburg, I received a note firom the 
Messrs. Cramer, requesting my immediate attendance upon some 
important business. Proceeding there, I found, that owing to a 
(oistake I had made in one of the invoices, there would be a loss 
if some thousand roubles in the sale of the sugars. Angry with 
nyself at this carelessness, I returned to my room, and in cross- 
Og the square which fronts the Imperial Palace, I had reached 
bo statue of Peter the Great, when a female beggar accosted me. 
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and, placing herself directly in my way, supplicated me, first in 
German, and then in English, to bestow a pittance upon her. I 
was far from being either in the pitying or giving mood, and 
therefore spumed her from my path. Would that I could recall 
that moment — that act ! but it is too late. With an eye flashing 
out the Imte of her soul, she lifted her shrivelled hands towards 
heaven, and imprecated a short but most horrible curse upon me. 
*' Wretch !" shouted she, ^^ soon shall the time be when thou shalt 
bitterly say, * would that Timo I was that beggar.' " 

' Heeding her not, I passed on, and forgot the occurrence, until 
I had retired to rest that night. The feverish uneasiness of the 
day had subsided, and, wearied by my duties, I was just passing 
through that dreamy state of neither consciousness nor insensi- 
bility which precedes sleep, when the thought of the beggar 
flashed across my mind, and in an instant I felt the whole foiee 
of my inhumanity and of her imprecation. There was no longer 
dumber for these eyes. I called reason to my aid, — judgment, 
conscience were summoned, — but in vain. The curse rolled 
louder and more horribly all around me ; and when the morning 
dawned, the sun's first rays fell on a miserable, fevered, cloomerf 
man. 

^ From that moment every thing was changed ; and now, aye, 
notr, notr, thou infernal hag, nature seems to have flung a 
mourning robe aroimd herself; the whisperings of the breexepall 
on my ear like a dirge wailed for the wretched ; the Ught which 
once tinged all around with loveliness, now seems Uke the burn- 
ing glare of a volcano, and the deep blue sky, which I have loved 
even to adoration, like a vast mirror, reflects back the ghastly hoe 
of a sickly ocean writhing beneath it. The past comes up before 
my mind distorted into every possible form of loathing, while the 
future seems a yawning grave. Home, kindred, friends, are bat 
unmeaning words, unheeded, save for the associations once con- 
nected with them. Never again will a smile play on these feii- 
tures, unless it be when memory slumbers, and even then it will 
be but the meteor's gleam on a stormy sky ; and should a laugh 
ever break from these lips, it will startle by its strangeness. I 
know the world will charge me with folly, and rightly, too, fiw I 
brand myself a fool. The dark saying uttered by that imp of 
hate ought not thus control me ; and yet why should it not ? 
Every man has his moments when some powerful spell is upon 
him, controlling every feeling, thought, and action, and what if 
mine be a horrible one. Captain Hinckley, you have my secret; 
use it as you will, but on the peril of your life, breathe it not to 
those I once loved at home ; nor even hint to them the miaeiy 
which has settled on the doomed brother and son.' 
• Thus saying, Fitz-Eustace strode haughtily away towards the 
ti^erel^ and wrapping his storm-coat closely about him, threw 
'" into the stem-boat to brood alone over his misery. 
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Four weeks passed on, and the Canton was safely moored in 
16 harbor of B During the passage, Fitz-Eustace had 

udntained the same melancholy reserve which characterized his 
ctions at the time of sailing, and, although daily associating with 
Saptain H., never reverted to the cause of Iub gloom. Every 
De aboard regarded him with feelings akin to superstitious dreai^ 

Mpecting while they censured. During his stay in B ^ the 

xcitement attendant upon the discharge of the cargo and the 
rinding up of the voyage, seemed, for a time, to arouse Fitz- 
Sostace, but when these were over, he was again the same strange 
leing. His friends marked the change, and, unable to discover 
ha cause, did all that devoted affection could devise to dissipate 
lis melancholy. In vain were their best efforts ; — ^wealth, pleas- 
tre, praise, were lavished upon him, but only to fall ungathered 
it his feet. Society was shuimed, and his only recreation was to 
tray away into the solitude of the country, and there alone give 
oil play to the mad fancy that ruled him. Daily and hourly was 
he curse fulfilled, and a thousand times did he wish, in the bitter- 
less of his heart, that he was the beggar of the Russian square. 

There is something beautiful in the silent influence which Na- 
nre exerts upon a troubled mind. Whether we go to her when 
ihe has decked herself with the flowers of spring, or when the 
DOW is on her hills and the ice in her valleys, she has always a 
and voice to greet us which falls on the heart like the minister- 
ngs of a guardian spirit The blossom and the hoar-frost have 
Mich the same whisper, the Uttle rill and the river the same song 
\i welcome. Nature's every look is love, and all who seek her 
Ind a changeless friend. With the hand of kindness she sup- 
lorts the frmating soul, and, catching the tears as they gather m 
ibe eye, dashes them away, and leaves a holy smile to tremble 
liere. Poverty, sickness, adversity, come to her in sorrow and 
!eCum in gladness ; while the wretched and despairing bless the 
Iwneftctor that has flung a ray of hope across their darkened souls. 

These daily rambles were not without their influence on Fitz- 
ESustace. His heart was touched by the ministrations of Nature, 
md the dark cloud that shadowed him had its edges tinged with 
I chastened brightness. The voices around the fire-side fell not 
irithout their music on his ear, and the smiles of friends were 
peeted as welcome visitors. The time for his departure again 
urived. The peculiar morbid spirit which infected Fitz-Eustace, 
instead of unfitting him for the transactions of business, seemed 
to impart an unnatural energy auid activity in the performance of 
these duties, so that a greater amount of property was now con- 
Bgned to him for investment than on the former voyage. 

Again Fitz-Eustace was aboard the Canton with Captain Hinck- 
by, bound out to Havana. It being now the winter season, the 
sommencement of the passage was somewhat boisterous, but as 
the wind was frivorable, blowing a stiff, double^reef-topsail breeze 
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from the northwest, the gulf stream was soon crossed, and in a 
few days the Canton was gliding quietly along, with her stot 
ding-sails and royals catching every light puff of the tropics. At 
the close of the twelfth day the ship had reached the Bahama 
Banks, and was lying becalmed near the island of Abaco. 

It was a lovely evening, — one of those when the sun in his 
lavish wantonness pours out all his treasures on the sky and 
ocean. Along the western horizon hung a low, broken bank 
of clouds, glowing with the mingled colors of beauty, and » 
undefined was its line of union with the equally gorgeous wa- 
ters of the ocean, that it seemed like a vast perspective ;. as if 
Nature, in one of her wild freaks, had changed the surface of ths 
earth into a magnificent plain. The evening star was alone in 
the heavens, and so dimly distinguished was it amid the crimson 
flush which was flung upon the sky, that it seemed like the mild 
eye of a spirit looking bashfully down through its filmy veil of 
gold. Not a whisper trembled in the air, — not a speck dimpled 
Uie burnished waters. It was the hush of Nature, when silent^ 
breathless, before her God she offers up her ev^ng orisons. 

Fitz-Eustace had watched with intense pleasure the qplendid 
scene. Nor was he alone in the delighttul study; every sool 
aboard drank in the inspiration of the hour. 

' What a glorious eve is this,' said Fitz-Eustace to Captain H. 
' How unlike those heavy, leaden sunsets which close a northern 
day.' 

' It is indeed a lovely one, and right glad am I to see Fits- 
Eustace himself again. Read, my young friend, the true lesson 
which nature is writing out in such fair characters before yoo. 
It is the sun which has created that beauty, and so in thy heart 
will love for the great Jehovah render every thing beautiful and 
bright aroimd you.' 

' True— -most true ! But how long is this pageantry to last ? 
ere another hour, blackness will rest on that puqded sky, and the 
infimt zephyr start up into the giant storm. Thus is it with 
life. There are moments when the world goes trippingly, and 
the heart, wherever it looks, sees naught but gladness. Memory, 
from the ocean of the past, brings up nothing but pearls, while 
hope withdraws the veil of the future only so far as to reveal its 
forming beauties. Then comes a change, and the soul looks in 
vain for what it once so dearly loved.' 

' What though darkness shall dissipate this splendor, will not 
many a star come to us ? and is the soft mosaic which midnight 
works upon the sky less beautiful than this ?' 

^Beautiful indeed while it lasts ; but you forget the cloudi 
which flit across and dim the scene. Give me a cloudless life 
and I will acknowledge 'tis a happy one.' 

^ Say you so ? Where then would be the magnificence of th» 
hour which you so highly extol, did not those west^noIoiKb catch 
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and fling back the painting mys of the sun ? Fits-Eoataoey it is 
the momentary passage of ills across our lives, like shadows on a 
summer field, that dashes beauty on our path by the contrast.' 

' All think not thus alike, and therefore let us change the sub- 
ject I have been fieuicying that those bright clouds were but an 
extension of this earth, the pathway to a brighter world over 
which the soul passes on to its rest. I imagined that I could 
fidntly discern many a spirit in its brilliant vesture soaring among 
those golden hills of 'Ught. See you that little purple cloud rest* 
ing on the deep azure like a fairy island in a stormless sea ? Is it 
not beautiful ? Were I a spirit, there would I dwell and bathe me • 
in that crystal flood.' 

Long did the excited Fitz-Eustace watch the magic scene, un- 
til the last bright color had faded, when suddenly starting from 
faia seat he convulsively grasped the arm of Captain H. and point* 
iag to a few wreathing clouds nearly over-head, shouted wild* 
ly, ' There— -there — ^look ! see you not that blasting word written 
on the sky ! it is — it is !' and with a wild unearthly langh he 
lushed to the cabin. 

The next morning found Fitz*Eustace scorched with a raging 
fever. All the hopes of Captain Hinckley that the victim was fast 
breaking away from the spell which bound him were forever de* 
atroyed. So suddenly had been the transition in the feelings of 
Fitz-Eustace from Ught to gloom, that reason was almost dethron* 
ed. As the day wore away, however, his fever abated and aoon 
after he was again on the deck of the Cantrni. But it was evi- 
dent to all that death had set its seal upon him, and he moved 
among those hale and sturdy men like the dead among the living. 
During his sickness so steady had been the breeze that the ship 
had moved rapidly on, and when again Fitz-Eustace looked oat 
on the sea, the high hUls of Matanzas were rising above the hor* 
iBon. During hisstay in Cuba so invigorated was he by the sa* 
Inbrious climate and genial breezes of the island that he wasabloi 
with the assistance of Captain Hinckley, to discharge all hia 
dntiea. 

Aa the month of March closed, Fitz-Eustace was once mora 
on his way to Russia. Whether it was owing to the want ol 
some emidoyment to engage his mind, — to the harsher temperar 
tore of the climate, — or to the consciousness that he was i^ol 
to revisit the place of his curse, it is uncertain, but from the mo- 
ment he left the harbor of Havana, Fitz-Eustace began to droop. 

'Tis melancholy to see the aged, with heads whitened by the 
oneeasing breath of four-score years, finally drop into the grave : 
or the in&nt, around whose little heart so many strong aflfeetiooa 
chuHterad, perishing like the dew-drop ; or manhood, with its bright 
hopes and lofty aspirations, ruthlessly torn away &om the scene 
ef its honots ;— but sadder fer is it to see me whom nature hae 
fi>rmed equally to gladden the social circle, enrich society and 
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bless the world, wasting slowly away under a festering wound 
which neither art nor nature herself can cure. 

Fitz-Eustace rapidly failed. Although unable to free himself 
from the delusion which was poisoning his life-blood, yet his mel- 
ancholy assumed a more soothed and gentle cast His soul had 
lost none of its original warmth, while his mind seemed to ex- 
pand and gain strength just in proportion as his body grew weak- 
en The sadness which shaded his brow, and the image of a 
smile which occasionally strove to flit across his features, touched 
the heart of every one, and even the old tars, as they were permit- 
ted to go below and visit the sufferer, for all loved him as a broth- 
er, came away with tears in eyes which had seldom wept before. 

Early in the forenoon of a warm May day, Captain Hinckley 
was suddenly summoned to the state-room of Fitz-Eustace. The 
invalid had perceived that his closing hours were i^pcoeching, 
and his last request was that he might be carried on deck and die 
in the midst of that nature he had once loved to study. His re- 
quest was granted, with the desire of soothing, as far as possible, 
the last moments of the sufferer. The softness of the air as it 
eddied about his faded cheek, and the imclouded brightness of 
the sun, whose beams seemed to fall in sympathy over the waters, 
strongly excited the dying Fitz-Eustace. Exhausted nature for 
a moment rallied, and with an impassioned and startling fervor he 
exclaimed, ^ Blessed be this light which illumines the darkness 
that gathers around the grave. Sadly have I been tossed upon a 
stormy sea, and this poor frame is now lying tempestnriven and 
shattered on the rocks of death. Yet I would not be unthankful, 
for my early path had its flowers, and in the far distance of the 
past I can now dimly descry many a happy spot by the faint light 
which memory throws upon it. To the brim has my cup of 
pleasure sparkled, and all that the poet knows of joy and bwity 
in his own ideal world has nestled in this bosom. Free as the 
pure air which now greets me so kindly has been every thought, 
sweeping the earth in its wanton flight. But black, horribly 
black, has been the storm that gathered around my manhood; 
and now, blasted by a power, which though despised, I cannot 
elude, I am passing away like the first frosted leaf of autumn. 
Ha ! that chill ! Death has come ! Hark ! the low murmuring 
of the breeze on the waters is chanting my requiem and a diige- 
like strain is coming up from the ocean's mysterious bosom,-^ 
friendly voices mingle with the air, — stars are glancing on the 
sky, — ^the Almighty is around us, — Oh God to thee ^ 

It was nature's closing effort. Ere the last sentence was condii- 
ded, Fitz-Eustace fell back into the arms of his attendants, and 
another was added to the long list of those who have pfff i sh ^ 
the victims of a morbid imagination. As the sun went dowVi 
that evening, the ocean rolled its heavy surges over the remaini 
of the Doomed. 
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TO THE OCEAN. 

Hail, thou of wonder the exhausUess source ! 

Whose waves, while rolling onward in iheir course, 

Through the oblivious tide each other chose, 

As man his fellow in Ambition's race. 

'Hme was, time is, and yet thy surges roll 

Boundless, apt emblem of th' immortal soul. 

How sweet at eventide along thy shore 

To roam, and list the *^ music of thy roar :" 

Oh ! what a place for contemplations deep, 

When warring winds upon thy bosom sleep. 

Or when the tempest black 8wee|» in his wrath 

0*er thy swoll'n billows his destructive path. 

And thy proud surges chainless reach the sky. 

Or sink far, far beneath, where mortal eye 

In vain would penetrate — how awfbl now. 

Yet how sublime, majestical, art thou ! 

Oh ! that *twere mine thy inmost depths to view, 

But which, alas ! no mortal e'er can do; 

And in thy bosom penetrate, and see 

The secrets myvtic Nature gives to thee ; 

And wander through thy fairy coral grove. 

Where Nereids and beauteous sea nymphs rove ; 

And view the mysteries of thy caverns deep, 

And rocks immense o'er which thy billows sweep ; 

But vain 's the wish — thou must forever be 

Unchanged, unchanging as eternity. 

A. B. C. 



HARMONY OF RELIGION AND POETRY. 

WiB are aware, that in treating of Religion and Poetry, we are 
treading on holy ground, and that it becomes those with whom 
the muse has not delighted to dwell, to tread lightly as they 
come within her temple. We would approach her altar with 
that reverence which may guard us from the charge of sacrilege, 
while we lift the veil, and endeavor to bring before other eyes 
her mystery of glories. Religion, too, is a theme with which 
we due not tamper. We are about to discourse pnncipally of 
Poetry, and what we conceive to be its true spirit ; not of that 
mhld extravagance and nonsense, which has so often usurped its 
name, but hi^ been destitute of its spirit ; not of smoothly flow* 
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ing words, and harmonious numbers ; but of what lies far back 
of all that the world calls poetry, — the poetry of feeling, the po- 
etry of nature. 

There are those, and we pity them, who do not know, or do 
not regard, the difference between true poetry and that mawkish 
sentimentality, which bears not the least resemblance to any thing 
real, which consists in error and delusion, and which leads thou- 
sands to ^^ mistake the raving and stamping of the priestess for 
her inspiration." But true poetry is as real as are aay of the af- 
fections of the soul, and it finds, like them, a warm response in 
the human heart. Plodding geniuses may tell us that poetry has 
its birth in the imagination ; and it is true, in some sense, that 
imagination does form all things new ; but she cannot create, she 
can only employ and appropriate the materials which the God of 
Nature has formed for her use. Imagination may indeed mount 
as on a seraph's wing, but she cannot, in her wildest flight, soar 
beyond the universe which God has created. And that imiverse 
she will always find to be full of the spirit and the power, the 
reality of poetry. Thus the melodious fountain, the whispering 
leaflets, the beauteous earth with its vernal airs and shady bow- 
ers, the majestic ocean with its storms and tempests, the firmft- 
ment with its golden fires, the roar of the cataract, and the sub- 
limity of mountain scenery, are no fabrications of the poet's brain. 
Here, amid " the music of the spheres, the harmony of creation," 
we read the poetry of nature, the poetry of life. This we call 
the spirit of poetry, an energy which has pervaded all things 

** Since the radiant morn of creation broke. 
And the world in the smiles of God awoke." 

Darkness and chaos are agents which minister to its power, but 
affect not its reality. There are blended in it the voice of the 
tempest and the power of the earthquake, the colors of the rain- 
bow and the green herbage of summer ; and thlese, unitedly, 
breathe upon the mind an influence soft as that of dreams, sooth- 
ing the turbulent passions, and preparing the heart for the exercise 
of holy thoughts and feelings. Hence we consider the very 
object of poetry to be pleasure and profit, and that this was the 
design of its holy Author in infusing its spirit into every work 
of his hand. 

" Profit and pleasure mingle thus with art, 
To sooth the fancj, and improve the heart.*' 

The design of the christian religion we conceive to be the 
same, and we may therefore expect, in contemplating the ha^ 
mony of the one with the other, to find it like the union of ha^ 
monious sounds in music, or like the mingling of summer currents^ 

We have thus far spoken of the spirit of poetry as it exists is 
nature, and our object now will be to show the concordaiicy of 
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the spirit and influences of Christianity with this, together with 
the want of that concord with it in the spirit and influences ct 
mythology. 

The influences of the christian religion and of mythology on 
poetry have ever been far different ; and the difl!ereut springs of 
Helicon have poured forth their streams in channels bearing op- 
posite directions. The christian and the heathen muse never yet 
have drunk at the same fountains. Thus the achievements of 
heroes, the ftivor and the wrath of the gods, were the subjects of 
Grecian and of Latin song. The muse was made to excite the 
evil passions of men by the painted honors of war, and was too 
often prostituted to become the medium of casting out upon the 
world the comiption of debased and degenerate mind. With the 
Bacred muse it was not so. Her influence was to enlighten, to 
cheer, to purify the affections. The one aroused the spirit of en- 
thusiasm, the other touched the feelings, and awoke the tenderest 
emotions of the soul. The one avoided the »mplicity of nature, 
EUid sought for the unnatural and the grotesque ; but simplicity, 
beautiful and unadorned simplicity, was, and is, the very charac- 
ter of the other, — and hers is a corresponding influence. Where 
the heathen muse excited the evil passions, hers soothed them. 
Where that corrupted morality, hers ennobled and purified the 
heart's better feelings. And this is one of the characteristics of 
poetry in every age and in every country where the christian reU- 
gion is known. 

Midway between these, was the muse of Ossian, " king of 
song ;" not like the christian muse, breathing forth hymns of 
praise to superior l>eings ; not like the muse of Homer, mingling 
together, in his extended descriptions, the renowned deeds of 
men, and the favor or frowns of the divinities, but in strains of 
tenderness and sublimity, which ever characterize the poetry of 
the feelings, he poured forth the richest encomiums on men, not 
in many words and protracted thought, but in one bold, clear im- 
ige, like the blaze of the lightning, which flashes and is gone. 
Ossian's ideas and subjects are, bravery as connected with gene- 
rosity and true nobleness, the finer emotions which glow in the 
bosoms of lovers, the attachments of friends, and the feelings of 
kindred ties between parents and children. With these noble 
lentiments, and with these sublime and tender passions kindling 
in his heart, '^ there comes a voice to Ossian and awakes his soul. 
rt is the voice of years that are gone ; they roll before him with 
lU their deeds." And this inspiring and ever pleasing voice of 
aature comes upon him " like the memory of joys that are past, 
iweet and mournful to the soul." For reasons such as these, 
the songs of the Celtic bard come far nearer than the poems of 
;he old Grecian muse, to the spirit of christian productions ; and, 
lad he lived under the influence of the gospel, he who could 
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excite such pure and soulHstirring emotions with a heathen harp, 
and could give birth to so many brilliant ideas, connected closely 
with the sentiment of the heart, would doubtless have clothed 
his lofty conceptions with its divine spirit. We remark, that the 
sensations produced by Ossian's muse may be again called forth 
in any coimtry, and in any age, because the means o[ exciting 
them were all drawn from nature. Grecian mythology, on the 
other hand, can never again be introduced into poetry with suc- 
cess. Every attempt to do it would be charged with affectation, 
however great the beauty, the symmetry, and the variety, to be 
accredited to the fertile mind of the author, might be. 

From what has been said, we may learn what are the charac- 
teristic principles of christian, and what of heathen poetry ; tboae 
of the one remaining in all ages the same, and those of the other 
t^hanging with the spirit of the times. It is also easy to see the 
superior fitness of natiural objects, to all things else, for calling 
forth the poetic inspiration of genius. We purpose next to con- 
sider more directly the influence of these objects upon poetry. 

We look upon nature as giving origin to ideas, and thereforei 
as affording images to represent them ; or, inversely, that every 
object in nature causes a corresponding sensation in the heart 
This unison of images and sentiments, we have called, in com- 
mon with other writers, the harmony of creation. It is the spirit 
of music, which is the same with that of song. But why should 
the christian poet be more influenced by these voices of nature 
than the heathen muse. We answer, that under the light of 
Christianity they fill the mind and the imagination of the poet 
with the liveliest sense of the goodness of God, and cause him 
to feel that the God of Nature is indeed the true God. He sees 
proofs of divine perfections in every work of His hand. Every 
view of nature is to liim a source of enjoyment, and breathes 
upon him anew the spirit of poetry. To him, "the heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth His handy 
work." He sees a spirit "move in the breeze, and blossom in the 
spring ;" hears in birds, and brooks, and whispering trees, a voice 
that speaks the varied expressions of eternal love. In him, the 
lamb sporting in " green pastures, or beside the still waters," in- 
spires feelings of that sublime adoration, which the heathen never 
feel in view of what is really beautiful or lovely. Such is the 
natural influence of the christian religion, and the christian poet 
feels its power. But no such influence ever hung around the 
heathen muse, if we except a slight seeming anticipation of goe- 
pel influences on the tender mind of Virgil. To Homer, nature 
had never opened her storehouse of beauties, and never could have 
done but through the influences of Christianity. How then could 
he breathe throughout his works those principles which affect the 
heart, and which give such imtiring pleasure to the soul. The 
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Tery age in which he lived, an age distinguished for the marvel- 
ovtMy and for its susceptibilities, was unfavorable to these influen- 
ces. We may indeed be told that Homer did much to form the 
distinctive features of that age, by stamping upon it the peculiar 
character of his own genius ; but it is equally tme, that the sfHiit 
of the times stamps its impress upon the poetry of every epoch of 
literature. It is true that there existed enough of nature's channs 
in Greece and Italy, to create, with the illusions of fable, a region 
of enchantment. But even here, amid all these, the chief sub- 
jects for song, drawn from nature, were storms and tempests, vol- 
canoes and earthquakes, and were used to aflright the vulgar in 
their gloomy and august superstitions. Fountains, grottoes, and 
groves, were fruitful in giving birth to the bewitching dreams of 
mythology ; but the varied forms and vicissitudes of nature, the 
richness and verdure of the spring, the joyousness of singing 
birds, the matchless glories of their evening suns, the beautifiU 
lakes amid their hills, the verdant isles of their seas, and a thou- 
sand other voices " warbling to the silver strings" of nature, were 
•U ttnsung. And even in regard to the Alps, 

" The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned eternity in icy balls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche — the thunder-bolt of snow/' — 

even in, regard to these, a few detached lines is all that has been 
left by the Roman poets. On the other hand, all these exert an 
influence over the christian muse, and enable her to see in aU the 
▼aried round of nature, a power that can clothe the " lilies of the 
field" more richly than even ^' Solomon was arrayed when in all 
his glory." 

There are some, notwithstanding, who assert that modem po- 
etry is less beautiful than the ancient, that it comes far short in 
dimity of sentiment and expression, and in vividness of thought 
They would begin even now to chant the funeral dirge of poetry, 
saying that she was full of life and splendors while arrayed in a 
heathen dress ; that she basked in the sunbeams which her own 
genius had wrought out of darkness, but that when the light of 
Christianity began to dispel that darkness, her glory began to fisule, 
and has been since continually fading, like a taper flickering and 
sinking into its socket. And is this true ? Is it true that the reli- 
gion of the Bible has sealed up her fountains ; that a religion 
formed for happiness, has herself taken away one of the chief 
sources of happiness ? Is it true that poetry has lost all its fire, 
its dignity of expression, its touching eloquence, its beauty of 
imagery, its fruitful imagination ? Were these ephemeral ? Could 
they exist only in the opening dawn of civilization ? Where then 
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are our Miltons and our Polloks, our Cowpers, our Thompsoiu^ 
and our Youngs ? Has Christianity been to their genius Uke the 
blasting mildew? We answer, No! and ten thousand hearts 
warm with the love of poetry and of song, in response say, No! 
While Christianity left them the spirit and the genius of Grecian 
Homer, it diffused throughout their works the principles of peace 
and purity. In him, we admire his lofty powers, his chasteness 
of style, his accuracy of delineation, and his deep reverence for 
the gods. In them, we see all these qualifications in equal per- 
fection, rendering their images equal to their conceptions, and 
analyzing thought by the justest rule. But in point of that which 
constitutes the true spirit of poetry, they are as far superior to 
him as are the truths of Christianity to the follies of fable. He 
paints the horrible and the marvelous ; they the beautiful and the 
sublime. His subjects are in a measure ur^t for poetry, because, 
being better suited to rouse up the baser passions, they are not 
themes for pure and lasting pleasure. Not so theirs. The springs 
from which he drew have become dry. Theirs, so long as Nature 
maintains her throne, will be inexhaustible ; and, though ten 
thousand followers of the " Nine" should look at once into her 
glassy fountain, they would see ten thousand different bubbles 
rise, and yet no two would see alike, and no two would paint the 
description alike, though all might be equally true to the scene. 
Thus, the rill and the river, the flowery meadow, the storm gath- 
ering and bursting, and the return of the seasons, afford themes 
for a sublime and endless variety of description. 

Poetry has, indeed, often been prostituted, by some even, who 
otherwise had been among earth's noblest bards. She trode upon 
unholy ground with Moore, and Bums, and Byron, and thus mu- 
tually led on in error, they had the most disastrous effects, each 
upon each — ^upon her, that of clothing her moral beauty in the 
garb of unseemly parody ; upon them, that of sinking their lofty 
genius, and splendid minds, into the dark chaos of ruin and dis- 
order. She has found in these paths only a disagreeable monot* 
ony, a blank sterility, and is now endeavoring to recover herself 
from these mazes " that lead to bewilder, and that dazzle to blind ;'' 
and they, though they died but yesterday, had they Uved till to- 
day, imder the steadily increasing light of Christianity, would 
scarcely have dared so to debase the noble genius of poetry. 

It is said by some, that true poetic genius is the inspiration of 
melancholy, that melancholy is the result of religious feelings, 
and therefore, that religion clothes the muse in a dress of mourn- 
ing and gloom. But be that as it may, we know that Christianity 
has a tendency to promote taste and urbanity of manners, and 
that these have a great influence on the spirit of poetry. It with- 
draws the mind from the inanimate and external, and fixes it on 
the animate and internal,— on the springs of motive and action, 
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where poetry gushes forth from its fountain. Its influence 13 
such, in modem times, that no poem can produce any great and 
lasting effect, which does not tend to the exaltation of virtue. It 
gives the pleasures of a refined taste and imagination, by opening 
the heart to the imcorrupted enjoyment of simple nature ; and 
nature in her simplicity is full of poetry. What then is so pecu- 
liarly fitted to excite curiosity, to kindle enthusiasm, to call forth 
sentiments of creative genius, and to quicken into action and dis- 
play the living energies of the soul, as the religious study of na- 
ture ? Here every object, even the most minute, is full of won- 
ders, and the whole earth, as well as orbs that he 

« Beyond this visible, diurnal sphere," 

is teeming with the manifestlitions of the divine glory, and afford- 
ing innumerable streams of pleasure. 

But there is poetry in man far more varied and rich than in 
things external, and the keen, searching eye of Shakspeare pryed 
into the deepest recesses of the human heart, and disclosed its lofty 
aspirations, its affections, its dark depths of guilt, and the worid 
of passions brooding within. It is upon these that Christianity 
exerts its greatest influence ; and that influence may be clearly 
traced through all the grades of civilization, — at times, like the 
course of a winding river, and at times, Uke the voice of music, 
swelling, and rolling on to its deep tones of fullness. There is 
poetry in the dark bosom of the 

** Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees €rod in clouds, or hears Him in the wind," 

poetry that kindles in his eye, as he stands by the council fire, 
and that is poured forth in every thought when he wishes to " plant 
the tomahawk," that it may grow up and become " a tree of peace." 
There is poetry of the most exalted kind in woman, and the in- 
fluences of Christianity on this fruitful source of song cannot be 
mistaken. She was never so fully as now the companion of 
those who have arrogated to themselves the title of " lords of 
creation ;" and it is owing to religious principles and influences 
alone that she has become what she is. She has been called the 
" poetry of life j" and indeed we do find in her all those graces, 
those beauties and excellencies, which awaken the true si»rit of 
poesy. Yes, if there be one object on earth in which all the 
poetry of nature is blended, it is woman. Gentleness, teiidemess 
of feeling, simplicity, depth of affection, interwoven with soft 
blushes of purity, and all the tender emotions of the mother, the 
wife, and the sister, which twine aroimd every fibre of the heart, 
all are hers. 

But, though there is poetry, and such noble themes for it in 
man himself, it does not follow that every man can, of course. 
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beccmie a poet Those who do lay claim to this high honOTi 
must be governed, in a great measoie, by the spirit of the timei. 
Society is becoming more pure and refined under the influences 
of Christianity, and poetry, in order to keep pace with those im* 
pmvements, must endeavor to check the guilty passions, and to 
cherish the finer susceptibilities of the soul. 

Poetry has had its epoch in every era of literature, and its light 
has hitherto been inconstant ; but, since the dawning of Chris- 
tianity and civilization, it has burned with a gradually increasing 
brightness, and it will continue to burn brighter and brighter, as 
the index of mind, until it reaches its full q)lendor in the millen- 
nial day, when the religious exercises of mind will also reach 
their highest degree of perfection. It will go hand in hand with 
these in its onward progress, and tlte advance of the one will be 
indicative of the advance of the other. Christianity is casting 
off the trammels of paganism and superstition, and poetry has 
already thrown off the cinders and dross of its first lighting up, 
and its remaining impurities are fast disappearing, so that it may 
soon bum with a pure flame, and become what Heaven designed 
it should be, the overflowing of a heart fiUed with holy love and 
adoration, and the source of exquisite and imceasing pleasure. 

N. N. 



LOVE'S DIFFICULTY. 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 

Cmmt Mum, Jero n fm a , 
ScxifB — Italy. 

JuLiAir. 

And you would wed her, then ! 

Jbbohtmo. 

Aye, an' she would 
But listen to my love. No bee, that sues 
For honey in May violets, should show 
More of devotion. 

JULIAH. 

Prithee, now, Jeronymo, 
Tell me where first you met with Isadore. 

JCROlfTMO. 

That were a tale, my lord, for lovers only ; 
To a third person, love but folly seems ; 
And lovers aU are foob. 
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JuLlAir. 

And yet, Jeronymo, 
I might prefer your suit (since this your love 
Hath put upon mo) with a better grace ; 
And, too, interpret every seeming hope 
With truer knowledge. 

Jerontmo. 

You can say, I love her. 

Julian. 
Aye, I can say you do the lover act, 
Up to the life ; thy cheeks have fallen in ; 
Thy hair hath somewhat of a careless growth ; 
And thou dost sigh too, and cry " wo is me !" 
And *' ah is me !" and many other things, 
With all that sweet and pretty silliness. 
Which is so winning with woman. 

Jeronymo. 

'Twere better, then, 
I play't before her. 

Julian. 

Soft, you ! not so fast. 
For, by St. Peter ! trust me, woman's heart. 
Although it be delighted with the knowledge, 
A man do sigh for her ; and so himself 
Forget, as wear his hanger on the wrong side. 
As thou dost ; yet, be certain of her heart. 
With that fine and most trebly subtled nonsense, 
Which trippeth like May-brooks o*er golden beds, 
From a gay gallant's tongue. It hath a sound ; 
And brooks have sound, too ; and though poets rant 
And sing of them, they hear but little else. 

Jerontmo. 
My lord, you teach it so well I do bethink me 
Thou'st been in love some day, aud didst perchance 
As sillily as I do. 

Julian. 

Trust me — never ! 
I sigh'd awhile, but that did never do. 
For though her sympathetic woman's heart, 
(Women do weep you know,) would fetch a tear, 
Or something like it to her large, dark eyes — 
She wiped them in my absence, and forgot 
I had addrcss'd her. 

Jeronymo. 

Yet, you won the lady .' 
Julian. 
I have a daughter. 

Jeronymo. 
And she was then like Isadore — 
So proud, and yet so beautiful ? 
TOL. III. 33 
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Julian. 

Ai like, 
As rosef are that bloom on the same tree. 

JCBONTMO. 

And you did win — 

Julian. 

By a fine, foppiih air — 
Gay bearing, — ^yet, with semblance of one proud 
As she was, — and, though willing, would she giTe it, 
To wear her chain — ^yet proudly wear it. 

Jeronymo. 

Ah! 
I would you'd woo'd for me. I had, ere this, 
Have won my beautiful, my Isadore ; 
And clasp'd her girlish beauty to my heart, 
As certain of her ; and felt her soft lips breathe, 
With breath of summer sweetness sanctified. 
Reciprocal passion. 

Julian. 

Soft, I had forgot— 
Where met you her ? 

JXRONTMO. 

It is, as I have said, 
A tale for lovers only ; yet, my lord. 
You do the same so master, and evince 
Such deep acquaintanceship, that to you, as to a leech, 
I will present me. 

Julian. 

Speak, lil cure you strait. 

Jeronymo. 
I*d not be cured. 

Julian. 

Why then love's mastery 
Thou must acknowledge, and be love's sad fool. 

Jeronymo. 
They do belie love, who do talk so smart, 
And swagger it so ! Is't not, my lord, a passion, 
That doth itself make manifest, as sent 
In mercy to us ? 'Tis our common life — 
Our food — the very invisible aire of heaven 
Do nurse it, and the creatures it sustains. 
And all the gentle influences of the flowers. 
And all the sounds that stir in the wide earth, 
And all the waters send it up, and testify 
The universal feeling ! 

Julian. 

Thou grow'st eloquent ! 
And would (for your sake) Isadore was here — 
She might be won. 
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Jbeontmo. 

I've eTen talked to her thus. 

Julian. 
And didst not win her ? 

JXRONYMO. 

She did blush, my lord — 
Tuni'd, aad was silent. 

Julian. 

Ho ! I have it now. 
And this same bashful fowler, in his modesty 
Let the bird 'scape him. He's a noble fetlow — 
Gentle, and modest, and not too presuming, 
And he shall have her. Yet, I'll torture him, 
And speak him sharply, lest at other time 
He do a worse mischance. 

She blush'd, you said. 
Aye, blushes are bright things on woman 'a lip. 
And they are ominous. I've never seen 
So fair a thing in all my wanderings. 
As the soA flush that comes o'er beauty's cheek, 
At thoughts of love's own making. 'Truat me, boy. 
The bashfulness hath little to condemn, 
Because it makes us hope. 

Jerontmo. 

And think you then, 
She loves ? 

Julian. 
I said not so, 

Jerontmo. 

'Twas idle, true — 
She loves me not. 

Julian. 
I said not that * 

Jerontmo. 

My lord ! 
Ye must mean something ; and my eager heart 
Would catch but a ray of Hope's resplendent orb, 
And miser it and patiently wait the dawn 
So doubtfiilly heralded. 

Julian. 

Forgot, again ; — 
Boy, tell me where you met her. 

Jeronymo. 

'Twas one eve, 
Now many moons ago, when she was sent 
To your gay villa on the Appenine. 
Thither I'd followed her ; for we had been 
(You sanction'd it) m school mates. And, m children, 
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We did perfect lu in all childiib spoitiy 

Our thoughts, our feelings, our desires the same — 

Each bound to the other by sympathy. And in music, 

We practiced us too ; and in soft summer eves, 

Were wont to wander on the Amo's aide, 

Or sit and read a tale of old romance, 

Or sing together on your balcony. 

And we — we — 'lis most silly — ^very silly— 

I know not how it happen 'd, but we there 

Did once tell how we loved ; and how we would, 

(She grown to a Seignora — I, a man ;) 

Would still be true. And I would be her knight, 

(So ran the books you gave us,) she the lady ', 

And for her then Fd fight — die, if needs be ; 

And she should die then, and in the same grare^- 

Julian, (Co himsdf.) 
Beshrew Boccace ! he has spoilt them quite. 
With his soft dUly dallying. 

Jeronymo. 

— we*d be laid ; 
And some one then should sing of ns, and how 
Faithftilly we'd loved ; and it should make 
Others more faithful. But, as you well know. 
We parted — I sent to my lords in Spain, 
And she — I knew not where. Meanwhile we grew 
From children up to youth — to manhood I ; 
And I, though many I saw of Moorish maids 
In fair Granada, ne'er could one efface 
The form of Isadore, mirror'd by my boy's fancy 
On my boy's heart ; and, longing to once more 
Gaze on her beauty, I to Italy 
Came back some few moons since as I have said, 
And sought her out at your gay villa built 
On the side of Appenine. 

'Twas early eve. 
And I had sought your gardens ; and where slopes 
Sheer, as you know, the citron colonade 
To the campagna, I had strolled alone 
Waiting the twilight. Shrilly came the sound 
Of the cicada's note, and sweeter yet 
The plaint of the evening bird ; meanwhile, the sun 
Sunk down behind the Appenine, and up 
The moon came, and the train of golden stars 
One after one came out, tliick, clear and bright 
As spirits watching the world. I stood where leaps 
The stream prc<:ipitate down the cleft, jagg'd ruckit. 
North of the castle, gazing on the hues 
That fainter and fainter grew, as fainter and fainter 
The sun's reflection blaz*d down from the sky. 
Into that beautiful spot, and pleas'd me with 
The sound of the stream, which sent its echoes far 
Over the plain ; when, like a tangible fbrm 
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Of the invisible air, beside me stood 
The playmate of my early innocent days, 
And witching far more in beauty than the one 
My boyish fancy had kept, and in my heart 
Had hoarded with deep passion. I told my love- 
Aye, and in language passionate as the heart 
Devoted for so many long, long years ; 
And, though she blush'd, she turned her there as cold 
And full of scorn which froze me to the soul ; 
And lefl me without hope as hopeless now 
I stand before you. 

Julian. 

'Tis a pretty tale ! 
A very pretty tale ! — and with it, here, 
You've come to me, her guardian ; and you would 
He'd woo for you. 

Jeronymo. 
I said so. 

Julian. 

Tut, tut, lad ! 
Speed to my daughter with this tale of thine ; 
And trust me that thy so A and half boy's fiure, 
Thy truth-lit front and hyacinthine locks, 
And that high gallant bearing, will do more 
Than this crack'd voice of mine. Speed to her, lad ! 
But, mark me ! when ye next shall woo a maid, 
Who blushing turns away — think not, thereby, 
She witnessetli scorn, or would be free of ye. 
Go, now — fkrewell ! Z. 



COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 
VERBAL SUFFIXES. 

VERT inquiring man has a desire to know and feel the exact 
3 of every word he uses or hears ; and to be able to see and 
w why syllables are combined as they are, and not otherwise ; 
why certain sounds should express the ideas they do, in pre- 
ice to others. Some of these questions we are not at present, 
perhaps never shall be able to answer, but some of them, we 
k, are capable of solution. We shall attempt, in this!^cle, 
[>int out the origin, and explain the meaning of the verbai 
xes of the English and Latin languages. But as the Engliah 
derived language, we must mount ilp to the source from 
nee that has issued, and examine the meaning of these suf- 
3 there. For this purpose we shall have reference to the 
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Anglo-Saxon, (Ags.,) and Meso-Gothic, (Oath,,) especially the 
latter, as being the oldest form of the Teutonic. 

In this inquiry, our attention will be mainly directed to the 
substantive verb, or, as we prefer to call it, the verb of existence, 
as this appears to us to play a much more important part in the 
formation of language, than has generally been supposed, hi 
the Hebrew, and some other Oriental languages, the most simple 
form of this and all other verbs, is the third pers. sing, of the 
past tense, which is therefore considered the ground form or root 
of the verb. In the modem languages this is not the case ; and 
in reference to the verb of existence, the seed. pers. sing, of the 
indie, pres. being the most simple form, is therefore very properly 
considered the root.* This root in Sanscrit is as, in Latin es, in 
Gothic is, and in Greek s7g. 

From this root, as has been shown by Prof. Bopp and Dr. Nord- 
HEDfER, the first pers. sing, is formed by suffixing the pers. pron. 
of the first person me, giving the first pers. sing, of the indie, 
pres. of this verb, Sans, as-mi, Greek e-ifi-i, Lat. s-um, Goth, im, 
the characteristic s being dropped in this person by the Gothic, 
but raised to form the plural.f 

From the same root comes the third pers. sing, by suffixing /, 
which has also been shown to be the rehc of a pronoun of this 
number and person.}: We have then, Sans, as-ti, Lat. es-t, Greek 
ea-Ti, Goth. is't. The first pers. plur. of this tense is also formed 
by suffixing pronouns. In this, however, the various languages 
seem to follow more closely the analogy of their own pronouns, 
than in the former case. Thus the Sanscrit has as, contracted of 
nas, Latin us, contracted of nos, Greek iy, contracted of v^r. 
The seed. pers. plur. suffixes /, or its cognate d or th to the seed, 
pers. sing., which is sometimes lengthened to lis. The third 
pers. plur. is formed, either by suffixing t to the first pers. sing, 
and changing m to n, or by inserting an n before the final / of 
the third pers. sing. Bringing these together, and we have 



Sanscrit, 


as-mi, 


as-i, 


as-ti; 


sm-as. 


s-tha. 


santi. 


Latin, 


s-um. 


es. 


es-t; 


sum-US, 


es-tis, 


sunt. 


Greek, 


e-lfi-l, 


Big, 


ia-Tl ; 


icr/i-ir, 


la-xi, 


iyrl,^ 


Gothic, 


-im. 


is. 


is-t; 


si-jum. 


si-juth, 


sind. 


Ags., 


-eom. 


eas-t. 


is; 


sind, 


sind. 


sind. 


Ice., 


er. 


er-st. 


er; 


er-um, 


er-ud. 


er-u. 



* Bopp, CanjugationeS'System der Sanscrit-sprachej c. 4. Rask*8 Angto-Stx. 
Oram. § 223. 

t Heb. Gram. B. 2. c. 2. p. 85. The pron. me, is found in some of the cases of 
the pronoun, in Sanscrit, Zend., Pers., Bengalee, Gr., LAt.,Sp., Fr., Ital., Roasias, 
Hungarian, Goth., Ags., loel., Welsh, Eng., etc. 

t Bopp, c. 4. Nord. Heb. Gram. p. 86. 

( This is the Done third pers. plur. We have chosen it on account of its cor> 
respondence with the other languages. Butt. Gr. Gram. § 106. it. 4. 
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It will be seen from the foregoing, that the indie, pres. in both 
the sing, and plur. has been built upon the seed. pens. sing. We 
shall now show that the other tenses of this verb, in some of the 
languages at least, are built upon this, and that the tenses, when 
so formed, become by mere vowel changes, the suffix terminations 
of the regular conjugations of verbs. 

Prof. Bopp has shown, in the work above referred to, that the 
indie, imperf of this verb, was made by repeating the root before 
the present tense ; thus seed. pers. sing. pres. es, imp. es-tiSj or for 
euphony, and in obedience to the general laws of language, ernUj 
and so of the rest of the tenses. But though he has clearly 
proved the fact of this origin of the imperfect tense, he does not 
seem to have been aware of the principle upon which it pro- 
ceeded. This principle we take to be a law which appears to 
be general, that when the verb of existence is prefixed to a given 
tense, it changes the time of the action. This principle may be 
illustrated by reference to a variety of languages. Thus in He- 
brew, if vau conversive, which is now generally admitted to be 
the principal part of havah and hayah,* the Heb. verb of exist- 
ence, be prefixed to a future tense, it converts it to a past, thus 
yiktol, he mil kill, with vau prefixed, becomes past time, as var 
yiktol, he killed^ or was killing. The Arabic has the same con- 
struction, but writes the prefixed verb in full. This construction 
is clearly apparent in the Latin subj. imp., as from the subj. 
pres. sis, comes imp. es-ses. So the fiit. of the Greek eJg, is 
elg-U, or icr-rij with iota subscript. The Eng. has the same con- 
struction, which is common in conversation, though not often 
used in writing, owing to the mistaken notion, that it is not 
granunatical. The following will serve as examples. " Ye are- 
come," and " I antrcome," for " Ye have-come," and " I have- 
come," where a perfect tense is made by the imion of two present 
tenses. This use pervades the Scriptures, both in regard to come 
and become, where the preter tenses of this verb are universally 
formed with to be. Nor is the English singular in this, as the 
French uses either etre " to be," or avoir " to have." The Ital- 
ian, however, never uses to have in forming the compound tenses, 
but always essere ^^ to be." Hence in Italian, instead of saying, 
/ have been, and / had been, they say / am been, and / was been. 
Upon this principle es, which is present, when reduplici^ted be- 
comes past. 

The perf. tense of the Lat. is made by adding the syllable ^i* 
to the present, and the pluperf by adding the same syllable to the 
imp. Bopp has sufficiently proved the identity of this syllable with 
the Sanscrit v, av, and uv, used in forming the preter tenses in that 



* Dr. Nordheimer adds vau canjunetive, (answering to and, oonjuncttTe.) Heb. 
Gram. §§216,688. 
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language, but we believe no one has attempted to point out the OO' 
gin or meaning of either.* According to the principles upon which 
we have seen the other tenses are formed, this syllable ought to 
be a reUc of the verb of existence in some language. And this 
we apprehend is the fact, for it appears to us to be the same syl- 
lable as the vau conversive of the Hebrew, which these eaily 
languages borrowed from the Hebrew, or which both obtained 
firom a common source. Our reasons for this opinion are, the 
vau conversive, is the same syllable as the Sans, ar, and tir, the 
Latin fu, which in composition become vi, the Gothic va and im, 
Swedish and Icelandic va, Germ., Ang.-Sax. and Eng. imi, — it is 
used in all these languages for the same purpose, — to form a 
new tense, in Sansc. and Lat. to form the first and second preter 
tenses, in Goth., Ice., Ags., Germ., and Eng., to form the imper- 
fect, and in Heb. to convert a future into a past In all these 
languages, too, save the Heb. it is prefixed to the same root, as, 
es, and is. From this it will be seen, that the Lat. feT{.Ju4s^ 
OT Juris, is the same word as the Goth., and Eng. imp. tcorSj Aga 
uhif^, (v?€bs,) Germ, worr. Ice. and Swedish va-r. 

The probability that the Sans., Lat., and Goth., borrowed the 
vau firom the Hebrew, or all from the same source, is heightened 
by the fact, that the root of this verb as, es, and is, is the same 
word, if we leave out of consideration the Masoretic points^ as 
the Hebrew impersonal verb of existence, AS, there is, it is, and 
the same word as the Hebrew noun of existence, IS, denoting 
being, existence, and which, though appearing in the character of 
a noun, is used for the verb havah and hayah, '^ to be," without 
reference to number or person.f 

These considerations will enable any one to see how all the 
tenses of the verb of existence are formed in the Latin. We 
subjoin a synoptical view of the seed. pers. sing, in all the tenses of 
the indie, and subj. moods, in the form in which they appear, both 
when standing alone, and when used in composition, or as a suffix. 

IITDICATIYE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Akme. Comp. Alone. Comp. 

Pres. es as sis es 

Imp. er-as ras and has es-ses res 

Pluperf. fu-er-as veras fu-is-ses visses 

Perf. fu-is[ti vis fu-er-is Tens 

Fut. er-is ris and bis fu-er-is Teris 

From this it will be seen that the verb of existence, is the suffix 
termination of all the regular conjugations of Lat. verbs, unless 

* Since this article was written, we have observed that Dr. Nordheimer suggeftt 
that many of the Indo-European languages express this verb by the cognate labi- 
als h, V, and/. Heb. Gram. § 647. 

t Gescnius, Heb. Lex. m Uko, 
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we except the indie, imp. and fut., which so&x boM and Ut, in- 
stead of ras and ris. But that this is no more than a mere con- 
MMiant change, may be shown in several ways. The followingi 
however, will be sufficient to explain it. The Span, and Port 
verb of existence, every one knows to have been derived from the 
Lat. But in the imp. indie, r is changed to h by the Span, and 
to V by the Port, through the whole tense ; thus for er-ns the 
Span, has esta-basj and Port. estcMHis. In this case it seems to 
have been assumed by these languages, that est was the root of 
this verb, that eras was the termination, and that when the theme 
was prefixed to the termination, r was changed to b or v. The 
same change has been wrought in the Latin under the same cir- 
cumstances, and as would seem upon the same principle. 

Additional proof of a change of ^ to r, may be derived from the 
modem languages. We have seen that the Latin subj. imp., 
when suffixed to form the regular conjugations, changes s to r. 
So the Icelandic, which has descended from the old Gothic, 
which had is, as a root of this verb, has changed it to r through- 
out the indie, pres., as may be seen in the table we have given. 
In the imp. indie, the old Goth, has vas and waSy which the 
Germ, has changed to war, and the Ice. and Swedish to var. 
The Swedbh and Eng. have also made a similar change in the 
indie, pres. from is, forming are, and the Eng. from the Ang.-Saz. 
east, forming art. The same change has been made in the suffix 
to the Lat. infin. es^, which, when suffixed, becomes in the ac- 
tive voice ere, and in the passive voice, eri. This conclusion is 
very much strengthened by the fact, that the Spanish and Portu- 
guese have actually changed the s of the infinitive to r, and for 
esse have ser, and est-^r, the latter being made by repeating est 
before the former. So the French has changed esse into itre, 
where one s of esse has become /, and the other r. It should also 
be borne in mind, that the regular conjugations of French verbs 
make the infinit. in er, ir, oir and re ; the Italian in are, ere, ire^ 
and the Spanish in ar, er, and ir. 

The first general principle above described, that of making the 
verb of existence the termination of the regular conjugations, 
holds true to some extent in the Greek, for the terminations of 
the seed. pens. sing, and plur. in the indie, optative and subj. 
moods, are the same as the indie, pres. of eifii. The first pers. 
plur. in the same tenses follows the same law, and the third pers. 
plur. vacillates between the dialectic forms, eg and ei^, or is com- 
pounded of both. The first pers. sing, in nearly all the tenses of 
the Greek, and occasionally in I^atin, drops the characteristic ter- 
mination, and substitutes an o. With this single exception, the 
foregoing principles are universal in the active voice of Latin 
verbs, except in the weak conjugation in short e, which drops the 

TOX.. III. M 
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«ofSx vi in the pretef . tenses, as l^o has leg% instead of Ugi ^ 
or legui, according to the analogy of the other verbs. 

The Ags., in the transmigration to which language has beea 
doomed, changed the order of the second and thiid persons of the 
Gothic indie, pres. sing., as eom, east, is, for tm, is, istj and took 
the Gothic third pers. plur. sind, as the plural of all three person 
in this tense. It also took another form in this tense, and like thi 
Latin changed s to b, and dropped the characteristic teiminatioii 
of the first pers. sing., as 6eo, byst, byih ; [dur. hetUh in all the 
persons. The Eng. in deriving this verb from the Ags. has 
made still further modifications, changing s to r, (are, art,} and 
substituting are for synd in all the numbers of the plural, and has 
restricted the use of be, which was both indie, and subj. in Agsi 
altogether to the latter mood. 

In forming the terminations of regular verbs, the Goth, nearly 
coincides with the Lat., dropping the characteristic letter in the 
first pers. sing., using is, in the seed, pers., and eth, and t^A, in the 
third pers. sing, of the pres. tense, but omitting it altc^tber in 
the indie, imp., and in both tenses of the subj. mood. The plur. 
in the fiirst person has the tm, the second /A, and the third n, thus 
following exactly the termination of the verb of existence. 

The Ice. also, in the conjugation of regular verbs, follows the 
termination of its substantive verb. The first pers. sing, in 
nearly all the conjugations omits the characteristic letter, like the 
languages already mentioned. The seed. pers. sing, has er, or esf, 
and the third pers. in the indie, usually er, but in the snbj. no 
peculiar ending. The plur. in most cases has in the three pSF 
sons tim, ud, and u, like the verb of existence, though in some 
instances it carries um through all the persons. 

The Ags., in forming the terminations of regular verbs, fol- 
lows either com or beo, dropping the pronominal ending in the 
first pers. sing, of the indie, and subj. moods, as is done by the 
Lat., Goth, and Gr., in which particular it is followed by the 
Eng. In the seed. pers. sing, the Ags., and after it the Eng., 
has est, st, or t, like east and byst, both in the indie, and subj. 
moods. In the indie, pres. third pers. ^ing. both the Ags. and 
Eng. use s, contract of the Ags. and Eng. is, and th, either a 
contract of the Ags. byth, or the cognate of t, the characteristic of 
this number and person in the languages we have abovs enu- 
merated. The Ags. plurals of regular verbs, with few excep- 
tions, take the suffix th, or n, both of which are found in the indie 
Eres. plur. synd, subj. pres. sing, syn, and plur. beoth. In Eng- 
sh these terminations have been entirely omitted, and the pliw 
has no characteristic ending. 

In forming the imp. tense, d, the cognate of ^, is only used, ii- 
ther in Ags. or Eng., except in a few cases where it is inade by «i 
internal change of the vowel, as brings brang ; singj sang ; 
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wtoodf etc., which depends upon another principle, and belongs to 
another part of this subject. The Ags. retained the usual plural, 
ending in the imp. tense, but the Eng. has cast it off altogether. 
We see from the foregoing, that in the derived languages of 
Europe, the verb of existence furnishes the suffix terminations of 
the various moods and tenses of regular verbs, and that though 
in some, the original use has been lost, we may still trace all the 
▼erbal suffixes in any of these languages to their source, and as- 
certain their precise character and meaning. 

C. 
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" Wsxx," soliloquized Alcibiades, to whom had been aatigned the trouble of 
gettiof up this sixth number, and who by some unaccountable access of puncta- 
ality bad arriyed first at the editorial sanctum, — ** this is our last number of th* 
Magazine, — henceforward we are to resign the helm into other hands — ^well, if our 
sacoew o rs have as good luck as we have had, in steering clear of censure, they 
will hare cause enough to bless their stars — it's hard to give up the management of 
one's bantling even though one may be sure that the ofispring will lose nothing by 
the change— O, Maga ! oyer whose youthful steps we haye watched with more 
than a ftther's care or a mother's love, — tender juvenile did we receive thee from 
the arms of thy begetters, and how we have wet-nureed thee ! what sleepless 
nights and toilsome days have sped by and found us occupied in fostering thj im- 
provement ! what untimely wrinkles and premature grey hairs hast thou sprinkled 
over our heads ! and still, though thou hast not passed thine age of babyhood, and 
art jet a thing 

" Ifewlinf and puking in the none's arms," 



I question much whether one of our fraternity is over desirous to be rid of thy pU 
ing, anxious care. True, it sounds fine to say that, after all, an Editor's life is no 
" sinecure,'* — that it is not passed in sleeping upon a bed of roses, — that he is the 
eerrant or rather slave of the public, and no man is less his own master, — and after 
an it must be confessed that it is something of a bore to be called upon to write an 
article of jnst so many lines and no more, in order to fill up a vacant page — to harft 
your fiivorite subject mutilated into square inches — to crush your ideas into a given 
eompasa, and to measure your thoughts by the rule — and sometimes it is a bore to 
ka9€ to write at all, and then the correction of " prooft" is decidedly a bore ; but 
yet, there is a sort of a something, a j« ne sais quoi, about the office by no means 
nnnttractive. An Editor ! why his is a life for Jove himself! he is the dispenser 
€€ an intellectual banquet to a hungry community ! a banquet garnished with the 
•abstantials of essays, and set off with the nicknackeries of tales and poetry, (by 
the way in oooking up a Magazine, it will be fbund as in other kinds of cookery, 
that the light articles are sometimes heaviest of digestion,) his is a " fbed," com- 
psrad with which nectar and ambrosia are as naught, he is the arbiter elegantiarum, 
•r might to be, in all matters of literary taste, he is the controller of that magna 
partfufrmgrnm^ a Magazine, whose monihly labors delight the wondering qieeta- 
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ton, it ia hif to give reputation to tbe college geniiu, wbo aspires to shine as an aii- 
thor, by receiving the *^ first attempt/' if he be in the moadj or if he be not, to 
consign the production to a merited oblivion by declining it. Of all stations com- 
mend me to that of a Magazine editor, provided he can get along smoothly — with- 
out any blow-ups. 

" And so, this is the last number that wc publish. And I am here, for the last 
time imbedded in this luxurious chair ! for the last time at liberty here unqnestion- 
' ed exfitmo dare lucem^ as my principe might say, last — ugh — that word has an aglj 
sound, — there's Tom Moore's ** Last Rose of Summer," and Mrs. Shelley's ^ Lsit 
Man," and the '^ Last Day," last! I'll none of it — well ! there's some good inths 
change ; no more hicroglyphical essays which Champollion could not decipher, 
no more interminable tales with no end in prospect, no more *' verses to Mary-Ann, 
on being presented with a withered flower," or ^' stanzas to Louisa-Matilda, on the 
occasion of her wishing herself some bright particular star," no more " Inquiriei 
into the origin, progrcH8, present state, and future prospects of" — any thing, no 
more " Loose thoughts upon," — any matter whatever, no more" — 

•• No more of that, Hal, an' thou lovest ra^," 

interrupted the China-mnn, Nung Boah,* who had entered silently, followed by 
Beppo and ZotoflT. '' Why, man ! you look only at the sombre side of tbe picture 
—-consider, we shall have no more wit to laugh over, or pathos to cry over, no 
more humor to excite our risiblcs, or melancholy to exercise our lachrymali. 
* Othello's occupation's gone' " 

'* Too late, gentlemen, with your discussion — what hoots it now ?" sighed Zotoff, 
as with a pensive air he tried to look over his gastronomical regions into the fire, 
thus managing to call our attention to his pedestals, upon whose diminutive size 
be plumes himself, and which for the nonce were encased in new leather. 

" Mr. President," quoth Caius, our Treasurer, who had just come into the room, 
** I rise, sir, to report" — 

" Perhaps you had better sit dmen before you rise to make any report,*' suggest- 
ed Beppo. 

Withering was the glance cast upon the Italian, who began to shrink away from 
his original proportions until he seemed the embodiment of ^' nothin' whittled down 
to a;9in/," and direful, doubtless, would have been the consequences, had not the 
approaching fray been broken off, by no unusual apparition. 

(Enter Billy the Printer's Devil.) 

*^ Halloo ! imp ! how now ? What's the matter .**" thundered the President. 

** Matter, sir ! too much matter, sir — seven pages too much. Boss sajs he's ksi 
pressed enough now ; has to get up an impression for the Christian Spectaler and 
Olmsted's Jield-ojicery—cein't find men enough to make up so many sikeHs!" 
(<< Thought that was a woman's business," murmured Nung, aside.) 

" Well, gents, what's to be done ?" inquired the President. 

" O ! we can manage well enough," responded Beppo. '< I think we had better 
dam that '^ Source of the Niger," — it will occupy three or four pages." 

'^ I agree with Beppo/' said Zotofi*; " it always seemed to me a dmrk subject, 
t*«t Jfi{g)gerr 

*^ And besides," continued the Italian, " we must put a stop to the '^ Diffosioa 
of Knowledge," which will fill out three or four more." ** Well ! the thing u 
arranged then f " asked the President, as he wrote upon a slip of paper his direc* 



* Tbf rs la a doubt as to the orthof raphj of this name ; some writs U Bore. — Printer^ Ptv. 
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tiona fyr thm infernal mawenger. << Here, Bill ! begone ! why don't you * walk 
Spanish P' hence I lay, 

* Hence, horrible shadow ! unreal mockery, hence !' " 

But the " mockery" " grinned horrible, a ghastly imile," and the " shadow" 
realised the compliment of the Persians — '' May your shadow never be less !" 
Bill stood imperturbable, extending in his dexter paw, which was begrimed with 
printer's ink and seemed for weeks to have been innocent of soap, a dingy manu- 
script, and stuttering out, — " a-a-ahem ! Boss says seein' this is 'bout end of your 
'ear, (here each one instinctively clapped his hand to his auricularSj) he says seein' 
this is 'bout your end (poking the parchment at AlciJbiades) he'd like to present his 
small bill. " 

*' Hang his small bill ! Hasn't he presented your ugly mug here often enough 
already ?" 

" Don't get in a passion, my Grecian !" whispered the Treasurer, '^ let me look 
at the items — um — extra copies of number six — um, um — ditto number four — urn. 
Why he hasn't given us the sum total. How much does it foot up, young Beel- 
zebub?" 

« rd'n know, sir." 

'' A vaunt ! darkness !" roared the exasperated ZotoiT. 

(The angry Russian in his choler catches the unfortunate imp by the collar, and whiU 
ike Treasurer is footing up *^ Boss' " small biUj proceeds very summarily to foot 
down Vetker small BiUj prefacing each pedal application with the line from Shaks' 
peare, 

** Once more unto the breech, dear/riende, once tdore," 

and afording, on a small scale^ an exhibition of the << March of InteUectJ") 

" Mr. President and Fellows," began the Treasurer, when order had been re- 
stored, " I had intended to lay before you an elaborate report upon the financial 
condition of our Magazine, but as the hour is waxing late, and you are waxing 
somnolent, I will not weary your attention with any stale details. The duties of 
the station which I was called upon to fill, have neither been few in number nor 
trifling in importance. How well or ill, however, they may have been discharged 
it matters not, but this I may say, that though our number might have afibrded an 
abler, it could not have afibrded a more zealous officer. (Cheers.) Let me state 
to you, in a word, our circumstances ; we have a treasury well filled, (hear him,) 
an excellent subscription list, (hear^ hear) — contributors in plenty, (hear^ hear,) 
and we are ready to hand over to our successors, with our benison, our *' whole 
stock in trade, fixtures, &c." and wish them the same good fortune we have our- 
selves enjoyed. But, sir, before I sit down, let me remind you that one year ago 
upon this occasion, the immortal pioneers in this enterprise were duly entertained 
by us with that inward refection, which recreates as well the morale as the physifue 
of our system, and I am credibly informed that they who are about to push us from 
our stools, are prepared to ^* follow in the footsteps of their illustrious prede- 
cessors" — in short, knowing us to be men of taste, they are ready academically 
speaking to — ^Trkat. f" Champagne .'" murmured the nodding Beppo — " Shad!*' 
ejaaUated JCung Boah.) Therefbre, sir, I move" — 

Caius stopped — his gaze became rivetted upon a copy of number five, which lay 
firesh and unsullied before us upon the table. Suddenly, to the eyes of all, the 
lignre upon the cover began to dilate, — it grew upon our astonished vision, assu- 
ming more and more the port and bearing of a man, till at length appeared before 
our bewildered sight, the tutelary Genius of the University— Elibu Yale. Yes I 
there he was, in full glory, a gentleman of the old school. His powdered and 
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full-bottomed wif , from out of which loomed his rabicuBd toutdmmmem^ wsred it 
graceful festoons of curls over bis brawny shoulders — his coat was of malbarry-eol- 
ored velTet, with huge cufls, adorned with rows of gold buttons — bis embroidered 
satin waistcoat, which reached quite to his knees, depended gracefully orar his 
protuberant stomach, and was furnished with receptacles, which pat all modan 
pockets to the blush — his sturdy legs were encased in white silk stockiBga, ona- 
mented with enormous clocks, which were fastened at the knee with goldeo boe- 
kles to his velvet breeches — his shoes of the same material, were likewise clasped 
with buckles of gold, while from his neck and wrists hung in volaminoas folds, 
the snowy lawn, which in the days of our great grand-mothers, marked the man of 
fkshion. Not a word did the old gentleman utter for a long time, but stretching 
forth his hand, he appropriated a real Habana, and lighting it in silence, common* 
ced to puff most furiously. At length, slapping his little cocked hat over his left 
eye with his palm sinister, in order to give his countenance a fierca ezpressioB, 
and then ramming both hands with an air of determined resolution, to the bottoms 
of those waistcoat pockets, he settled himself with a stamp upon his right leg, and 
began — ** My chil^en," said the old fellow, ** once before hare I appeared to mor- 
tals. It was when your glorious forerunners in this race, had assembled together 
in fear and trembling, to hazard another attempt at establishing a College Magasine, 
which should be worthy of the Institution and of 9ii«, {slapping his kreast.) It was 
when despondency had come among them — when failure and disappointmeBt stared 
them in the face — when false friends smiled and cold-hearted enemies sn eered at 
their attempt. It was afler their first number had been issued, and when they bad 
met together to counsel how to die most decently, that I appeared among then. 
I cheered their sinking spirits. I bade them onward in their noble undertaking. 
I predicted to them, a long life and a bright career. With a mind prescient of the 
future, I told them that as class after class leA these time-honored walby an year 
after year rolled by, so would the Yale Literary knit herself closer and cloeer to 
the affections of Yale's Alumni, until the time should come when not to hare sap- 
ported it heart and hand as the pride of the College, would be a disgrace which no 
aAer repentance could wipe out. (" The oldfeUow is good at puffing,'* mutiertdtka 
Russian. '^ Fes," said Beppo, ^^but I hope that his predictions will mot end in 
smoke.") I bade them persevere, and they did. You, my children, and joor pos- 
terity are to be witnesses of the value of their perseverance. Hasten now, each lo 
his own sphere, thou Zotoff, to thy native East, — hie thee, Nung Boah, to thy 
duaker city of rectangularities — be off, Beppo, to thy '' Metropolis'*— do thoa, 
Caius, penetrate the interior of the '' Empire State" — away Alcibiades to thy " Com- 
mercial Emporium," and, one and all, spread far and wide the name and fkme of 
the Yale Literary, — so shall you best serve Yale's interests and -your own.'* A 
moment, and a mist rose before our eyes, the candles burned blue— the next, it 
passed away, and our apartment was restored to its usual appearance. 

W-b-e-w ! whistled Beppo. 

" Mr. President," said Caius, << before that gentleman, (pointing to nnwW jbs,) 
had interrupted me, I was about to move" — 

« So am I," quoth the Preses, starting up, catching his cap, and making fbr the 
door — " Come, gentlemen !" (Exeunt omneSf in most admired disorder.) 



We noticed the other day in an article upon public librarieS| published in the 
American Biblical Repository, by Professor Patton of the New York UBivenity, 
an error which ought to be corrected. The whole number of volanMa in tlua In- 
etitution is estimated by him at 15,000, while in reality there are in the CoUeft 
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VSbmrj about ISjOOO, in the Brothen', Calliopean, and Linonian librarief , about 
16/M)0, maJung in all 27,000 volumei, m that Profeuor Patton hai made an error 
of 12^000 Yolumet. 

We take this occasion to acknowledge the receipt of the letter from the Philo- 
domic Society of Georgetown College ; and also to inform subscribers that the 
anbaeription year does not terminate until the close of next summer. 

Our apology for the unusual delay of this number may be found in the fkct that 
it is mueli larger than common, containing twenty-four extra pages. 



THE EDITORS TO THE READERS. 

With the present number, our connexion with the Editorial de|>artment 
of the Yale Literary Magazine is dissolved ; and it is with mingled emo- 
tions of i^easore and sorrow that we now transfer the work to our sue- 
cessoWa 

Id regard to the past, we will let that speak for itself. It is for the 
readers of the Magazine to judge whether, during the period of our man- 
agement, it has equalled their expectations, and whether we have fulfilled 
the promise to spare no sacrifice of time or attention in the successful 
accomplishment of the task assigned us. The increase of its subscrip- 
tion list— 4he number and character of its contributors — the growing 
interest in its success which is manifested both at home and abroad, — 
are all testimonies alike flattering to ourselves and encouraging to our suc- 
cessors. The early opposition which this periodical was forced to encoun- 
ter — the sneers of would-be critics — the vagaries of false prophets — ^have 
all passed away, leaving the Magazine proudly triumphant in the high 
road to honor. 

In an institutk>n like our own, where are yearly congregated such va- 
ried mental tastes and habits, there must ever be found a class, by no 
means inconsiderable, who are both competent and willing to sustain a 
literary periodical of a high character, which shall be at once a vehicle of 
intellectual profit to themselves and of interest to the readers. Assem- 
Uing firom all parts of our country, and associating together for a long 
period, the students of Yale possess a valued opportunity for the reciprocal 
•tody of mind and character, thus greatly enlarging their stock of general 
knowledge, for the employment of which no field of exertion ofiers greater 
advantages than a publication of this kind. 

Independent, however, of such considerations, with what pleasing as- 
sociatkKis will every page be firaught, when in after years we shall look 
back, and here, m the labored endeavors — the warm thoughts — ^the bold 
imaginings of youthfiil minds, shall recall the images of classmates and 
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friends with whom we shared in all the pleasures and anxieties of CcAgl ^ 
life : — when hereafter the spirit faints amid the strife of a wider and sti 
field of action, how kindly will these pages whisper of the past— of d|fi ^ 
of high resolves and burning spirits — sustaining the mind in its ooollicl^ 
and inciting to more strenuous and untiring e&rts for the attainmsBt of^ 
what it once believed itself capable. 

In transferring the interests of the Magazine to others, we are consei 
that it has not yet become all that such a periodical ought to be. WHk 
its merits, there have been mingled many faults ;— our only excuse ia^ 
youth and inexperience. Approval without censure we hare nevn* eit ^ 
pected ; and while, on the one hand, we have endeavored to assert tint 
independence of judgment, which is the " sine qua non" of every sueoi^ «i 
ful editorial department, we have, on the other, always been acoeasiUe ts 
advice and reproof from real friends. Most conscientiously do we asseity 
that in every act, unbiassed by private feelings, we hare made the lepo- 
tation of the Magazine our criterion in decision. 

To our successors wc offer but little advice. Upon them, aInxMl en- ^ 
tirely, depends the prosperous growth of the Yale Literary Magazine. 
How many hours of hard, laborious toil and anxiety such a periodical ^ 
demands fur its support, will never be known by the mass of orkiesl I 
readers. Yet is this demand imperative; and if it be withheld, the M^ H 
azine at once falters — struggles — and dies. The honor of the ofioe wiD 
never repay them for their sacrifices ; — to the spirit within they moat look 
for their reward. Supported, however, as we most sincerely believe thsf ^ 
will be by their fellow-students, we trust theb* hearts will be enooora|Sd^* * * 
and their burden lightened. • 

With the warmest wishes for their success, and with many dianks for 
the indulgence and courtesy we have, at all times, received at the hands 
of Readers and Correspondents, 

We offer our respectful farewell. ■% 

Charles J. Lynde, 1 
Charles Rich, f Editors fhm 

Thos. G. Talcott, > the Class of ' 
Jos. P. Thompson, I 1838. 
Joseph B. Varnum, j 

Vale Colfffff, April 17, 1«W. 
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THE EDITORS TO THE READERS. 

The time having returned when the editorship of the Maga- 
pesses into other hands, it has been transferred to our charge, 

representatives of that Class to whom, by right of succession, 
its management belongs. 

The progress of the Magazine under its former editors we all 
know. Of its success under us, time and yourselves must be the 
jndges. We have no promises to make ; we ask not to be judged 
by these. Suffice it to say, in receiving the office which our class- 
mates have so generously bestowed upon us, we have, iu the very 
act, given the most solemn assurance we could give, that we will 
qxune no exertion, and that whatever of ability we may ]X)ssess, 
shall be unreservedly devoted to the interests of the Magazine. 

Of the utility of such a periodical in such an institution as our 
own, we can not speak too highly. If any in the beginning 
doubted its usefulness, we tnist that what they have already seen 
of it, has removed their scepticism. The Magazine is tlie off- 
spring of our leisure, and not of time and labor stolen from the 
vore imperative duties of College discipline. It is the result of 
hours devoted to literary pursuits, which otherwise might have 
heen spent in dissipation, or in some idle amusements. And if by 
affording another and a more valuable recreation, we arc enabled 
to seduce any from vice and idleness, one great and important end 
of the Magazine is accomplished. 

And wiU it not hereafter be a source of the highest gratifica- 
tim, when, in the pause of the great hurricane of life, we look 
back upon the past, to review the pages of this Magazine, and 
find, in the lucubrations there recorded, evidence of much valua- 
ble time redeemed from waste ? . And if in this way wc may be 

VOL. III. 35 
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able to avoid but one single recollection of misspent time and priv- 
ileges — a recollection which, however lightly we may rate it now, 
will in the end ^^ bite like a serpent and sting like an adder,*' we 
shall be amply repaid for every necessary expense of time and 
money. But aside from this, the Magazine is invaluable as an 
index of the tastes and talents here assembled ; as an earnest to 
the friends of the institution of those abilities and acquirements 
which are soon to pass out from the calm retreats of science into 
the stormy conflict of life ; as a theater of intellectual exertion, 
where the mind may measure and discipline its powers ; and in a 
word, as a monthly report upon the literary character of our Col- 
lege. 

The Magazine has already been in operation between two and 
three years. It has survived the sickly period of infancy, and, 
judging from the usual Ufetime of College periodicals, has reached 
the equally critical time of imbecile old age, when, according to 
the oracles of its enemies, it must give up the ghost, and, like 
many of its " great rejected," be " consigned to the tomb of the 
Capulets." But its present condition, so far from betraying the 
dotage of age, is proof that it has not yet passed the hey-day of 
its youth. The interest which has all along been felt in the Mag- 
azine, is every day increasing, and the sphere of its circulation is 
every day widening, so that it is not now confined to Yale College, 
nor to the State in which we reside. Since then the Magazine 
has come into our hands under these flattering circumstances, it 
imposes a double tax upon our time and attention, that it may not 
retrograde or remain stationary, but make a proportional advance. 
And though we lay no claim to the abilities of our predeceaaon, 
yet by an increase of exertion on our part, and of patronage on 
yours, we hope to be able to enlarge and improve its contents, and 
to render it a valuable field of literary efibrt, honorable alike to the 
College and ourselves. 

To ask your support is unnecessary. If we do our duty to the 
Magazine, you will not withhold it ; if we do not, we have no 
right to expect it. 

With these few words between us, we pass to the duties of our 

ofRce, which we should have done in silence, had custom permit- 

^£»d. Relying on your indulgence and courtesy, and with many 

^^knowledgments to our classmates for the honor conferred upon 

^ we remain, fellow*students, yours, respectfully, 

' The Editobs. 
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ON THE DUTIES OF THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR. 

At no period in the history of our country, has there been a 
3ener relish for high excitements, than at the present day. A 
nd of feverish irritability and restlessness predominates to such 
I extent, that deliberation, forethought and prudence no longer 
laracterize our movements. Now plans of action whether raor- 
, civil or political, meet with no reception, unless conceived, 
;itated and developed in the twinkling of an eye, — and then 
e forced to their completion with the velocity of lightning. 
bat man who sits down to count the cost of any effort, and then 
irsues it with becoming discretion, is regarded as both inefficient 
id, at least, half a century behind his age. Such indeed is the 
pidity with which every thing is carried forward, that to Ifeep 
) with the times, a man needs to be borne upon the toinds ; — 
id to understand and especially to anticipate the movements 
ound him, he must follow the highest flights of a phrensied im- 
^nation. So inwrought into the very texture of society is this 
ccitabiUty and burning rage for wealth, for honor, for political 
eferment, that to live in peace and retain, with surety, his pos- 
flsions, a man must act and sympathize with the rabble, must 
»cend to their level and identify his interest with theirs. So 
irrupt and depraved is the public taste that, to stand u|X)n the 
nnacle of fame by his efforts through the press, a man must pan- 
.T for the appetites and passions of the low and vulgar ; — to en- 
:re public patronage in either of the professions, he must profess 
id practice the most consummate quackery, please the popular 
r and employ such studied duplicity as not to be, too often de- 
cted. And to occupy a seat in our halls of legislation, or to fill 
I office of honor or emolument in our government, he must dis- 
Lid the constitution, and the good of his constituents,^-swear 
legiance to the party,— clamor for his own election, — boast of 
8 superior powers as a financier and a statesman, — treat truth 
id justice with contempt, — ^bribe, wheedle and deceive the elec- 
rs, — ^be a skillful magician, a distinguished partisan and '*a good 
igineer with powerful machinery." 

Amid such conflicting elements, the American scholar is to be 
lown, and to avert the evils incident to their rage, we look to 
m more than to all others besides. 

Finding their origin as many of them do, in the violent ebuUi- 
His of party strife, we will now remark only on his obligation 
ith reference to that single point. 

If there were still any doubt of the deleterious effects of this 
iquenchable thiiBt for political aggrandizeiDent, it might be ad- 
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ded, that it not only injures and comipts the candidates and ren- 
ders them miserable during their conflicts, but it throws the whole 
community into agitation, awakens jealousies, lets loose the tongue 
of slander and sets neighbor at variance with neighbor ; — and 
when in power, they cling with such a death grasp to their offi- 
ces, that, to retain them, they descend to every measure, however 
low and detestable. To reward their constituents and secure 
their future suffrages, they confer upon them every little petty 
office, or any favor in their power to bestow. And the civil au- 
thority in some towns, have filled their jury boxes with the names 
of those individuals who were known to have the same political 
sentiments with a majority of that board. Thus in our courts 
(professedly) of justice, we have "/^orr^erf ;iiror«," ready for a 
verdict of ** not guilty," for all who hail under the same banner 
•with themselves. An acquaintance with this fact led to the pre- 
vious remark, that, to live in peace and retain with surety his 
possessions, a man must act and sympathize with the rabble ; — 
for it is from this class that many of our jurors are now selected. 

Under circumstances like these, the American scholar is called 
to act, and is bound, in order to act efficiently in allaying the vio- 
lence of party, 

To qvalijy himself for the peculiar exigencies into which he 
will be thrown. 

It is universally admitted that every man requires that kind of 
discipline which will fit him best for the station he is to occupy. 
Allowing the scholar to select either of the professions, or any 
pursuit indeed, in which men of literature and science usually 
engage ; and let him be well qualified to fill that particular sta- 
tion, yet he will not be prepared to meet all the demands which 
his country has a right to make upon him. Had Washington 
been a thorough, scientific lawyer, and known nothing of mil- 
itary tactics and the policy of governments, he never could have 
filled those stations he occupied with so much honor to himself 
and benefit to this nation. Thus with the American scholar, 
although he may not need the instructions of the fencing school ; 
yet he must study the policy of governments, the comparative 
value of their respective models, — and the occasion of their over- 
throw. He must understand, in particular, the nature and value 
of our free institutions, the principles upon which they were foun- 
ded, and the best means for their perpetuity. He cannot him- 
self, much less can he make others appreciate them, without this 
knowledge. Nor is it material what his profession is ; — ^none is so 
high or holy as to excuse him from this obligation. The anumtU 
of this kind of knowledge he should acquire, and the manner he 
should employ it, would be modified by the particular station he 
might occupy. But as a scholar, he is bound to acquaint himself 
with civil polity, and the best means of preserving peace and good 
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order in society. This knowledge he can use in a way not in« 
compatible with his other duties, however humane or sacred. 

The American scholar is bound also to exert himself to en" 
lighten the communitt in which he is located. 

If intelligence is ever generally diffused it must be by those 
who appreciate its worth. The ignorant will never seek after, 
nor possess it, unless it is carried to their very doors. This the 
scholar should do, from the fact that one of the most prolific sour- 
ces ot violent party strife is to be traced to the ignorance of mul- 
titudes of our electors. The unqualified office seeker being con- 
scious that he can never attain the object of his desires by his own 
intrinsic worth, — ^he enters upon an electioneering campaign ; — he 
deals with the illiterate ; knowing their prevailing foibles he as- 
sures them of his interest in their welfare, promises them friend- 
ship, applies the magic wand and secures their favor, simply from 
the fact that they have not sufficient intelligence to discover his 
entire unfitness for the station he seeks, — nor to resist his flattery 
and treat with disdain his hollow protestations. His success en- 
courages another to engage in the same crusade, and his, another, 
until we have a starving swarm of political mountebanks, in one 
universal scramble for office. But let all our electors be so far en- 
lightened as to discover and appreciate intelligence in others, and 
(as they naturally would) desire it in their rulers, they would be 
shielded from the impositions which they now suffer ; — and the 
unqualified aspirants would from necessity, retire to their appro- 
priate stations. 

The American scholar should never engage as a party in a pfh 
UHcal conflict. 

This he cannot do without increasing the very evil he seeks to 
allay. For the greater the number of candidates, the higher the 
excitement will rise. And moreover, without a consistent ezom- 
ple, accompanying his detestation and abhorrence of party strife, 
he can affect nothing towards allaying it. He would not be re- 
garded as sincere, but be justly chained with downright hypoc- 
risy, — ^with paving a way for his own exaltation. We do not mean, 
however, that he should never be a candidate for office, — ^but 
that he should not present himself^ nor be a political hobby upon 
which di party might ride and guide at its own discretion. Such 
a course would be entirely inconsistent with intellectual greatness, 
and the character of a scholar. '' Real merit is modest and retir- 
ing," — and while it would never shrink from responsibility, yet it 
would not reach forth its own hand to pluck the flowers on the 
summit of Fame's high temple, however deserving of them. 
And the man, qualified for an office of trust and honor, would re- 
main in private life, until he was sought out as a candidate for 
that office ; and never obtrude himself upon public notjice. 
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The American scholar is bound to use direct ^orts to mllof 
the violence of party. 

This he can most effectually accomplish through the press. 
This mighty engine has been long enough divorced from the no- 
ble purposes for which it was destined. It has been made the 
instrument of creating and fermenting political broils, and should 
now be employed for allaying them. Its thunders can be heard by 
every freeman in our land. In the hands of the thorough scholar, 
it should be made a vehicle to communicate such intelligence as 
will exhibit to our electors especially, the evils which are legiti- 
mately connected with this violence of party spirit ; that if it 
continues to rage unchecked and increases in force as it progresses, 
soon our political conflicts will not be terminated at the ballot box, 
but by the bayonet ; our constitution will be a dead letter, our 
government dismembered, and all our free institutions prostrated. 
These facts should be often presented and perseveringly enforced 
until they are universally felt. 

The VOICE of the scholar should be heard also, by the fire-side, 
in the social circle, in the public assembly, and indeed in all suita- 
ble places and occasions, in defense of the noble principles for 
which his fathers fought, bled and died. These principles have 
power when properly brought out and enforced. They will find a 
response from every true American, when the film of prejudice 
and ignorance is torn away. 

If then, every American scholar would qualify himself well 
for the exigencies into which he will be thrown, if he would seek 
to enlighten our electors relative to the nature and value of our 
free institutions, of the importance of having well qualified ra- 
iers, and would by his own example and precept show that his in- 
terest in political affairs lias a deeper, a nobler foundation than a 
desire for his own elevation ; who does not see that very soon, 
the violence of party would be allayed, and with it, very much of 
this restive excitability which now so extensively prevails ? Then 
we might hope to see every thing assuming the appearance of re- 
ality. Then, acquiring an estate at one throw of fortune, and 
rising from insignificance to a throne at a single leap, would be 
events which would more rarely transpire. Wealth would be 
Bought through the natural channels of honest industry and the 
I^aceof honor by the justifiable ascent of intrinsic worth. 

Hence the duties of the scholar are plain and imperious. The 
field into which he is to enter is boundless, and if properly culti- 
vated, promises a rich harvest Such is the nature of the work 
before him, that, while it requires the exercise of all his powen^ 
it will amply reward his labors. Let then every educated man gird 
himself and engage in this conflict ; and though he m|iy not him- 
self wear the laurel of victory, yet he will have the tmtiafw^"* 
of haviog.been a bene&ctor to hiis race. P. 
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ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 

" Eurlj, brif ht, truMient at the morning dew 
It siMurkled, was exhaled, and went to HeaTen." 

Hast thou not seen a firaple flower 
Wet with the dews of morning, 

With many a pearl j drop and gem 
Its open leaves adorning ? 

And glistening in the beam of daj, 

Hast seen those dew drops steal awaj .' 

80 have we seen a living flower 
In childhood's meny morning, 

A simple love and gentleness 
Its budding life adorning; 

But like the dews before the son, 

Its earthly course was quickly ran. 

Hast thou not seen a tulip's bud 

Its honied lips unclosing, 
Plucked radely from the parent stem, 

On which it hung reposing, 
To deck a princely lady's hair, 
And breathe its balmy fragrance there ? 

80 have we seen a fairer bud, 

A living soul inclosing, 
Too radely snatched from earth away ; 

And now in bliss reposing. 
It shines a pure and priceless gem 
Upon the Savior's diadem. 



PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 

With the origin of Phrenology, all are somewhat familiar. 
The founder of the present system was Dr. Gall, a German phy* 
sician, who lived in the beginning of this century. Assisted 
by his zealous pupil and coadjutor, Dr. Spurzheim, he soon di»* 
seminated the new doctrine over most of the countries of Europe, 
and finally over the United States. Some writers assert that Aris- 
totle held phrenological opinions. They differ, however, from 
thoee of modem phrenologists ; for '^ whUe he regarded the brain 
as muUipieXf he considered a imaU head as the standard of per- 
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fection, and contends that it is indicative of a superior intellect'' 
But the tenets of this ancient philosopher are now rejected. Phre- 
nology has, perhaps, advanced more rapidly than any science in 
so short a time. It has numbered among its adrocates men of 
talents and learning, whose researches have contributed much to 
the science of the mind. With the theory of phrenology we are 
not now concerned. It is a stubborn fact, however, with which 
even the theoretical phrenologist must contend, that the brain has 
no appearance of an organic structure. The most careful obser- 
vers have not yet discovered a system of mental oi^ans within 
the cranium. Indeed Dr. Gall did not claim that any systematic 
division of the brain had been detected. Some of his followers 
lack either his prudence, or his knowledge of anatomy. 

Dr. Sewall, who has fully investigated this subject, enumerates 
many serious obstacles which the practical phrenologist must en- 
counter. He shows that the frontal sinus and the temporal mus- 
cle together, sometimes cover seventeen out of the thirty-four 
organs; and that skulls vary so much in thickness, that "no 
phrenologist who discovers a protuberance on the skull, can de- 
termine whether it is caused by a fullness of the brain, at that 
part, or an increased thickness of the bone." We regret that Dr. 
S. has, as we believe, in one instance, misrepresented the views 
of phrenologists. The misrepresentation consists in ascribing 
to Spurzheim opinions which he condemned. The error was, 
doubtless, unintentional. The character of Dr. Sewall forbids us to 
charge him with deception ; and there was no need of resorting 
to evasion, to strengthen his argument. Most anatomists agree 
in the opinion that an examination of the head cannot determine 
the state of the brain. The bones of the cranium differ in thick- 
ness in different individuals ; nor is any one bone of a uniform 
thickness. Their internal depressions, and the corresponding con- 
volutions of the brain, are not marked by any external appear- 
ance. The following fact may serve to show the truth of this 
assertion. A man was kicked in the forehead by a horse. Prom 
the time of receiving the wound, he lost his verbal memory, and 
was unable to recall the proper names of things. After a few 
months, he died ; and a post mortem examination showed that 
the part of the brain adjacent to the root of the nose was injured. 
Here is an argument for theoretical phrenology. But, let it be 
remarked, that the most careful observation before death, could 
not detect the least change in the fullness of the eye, or in the 
surroimding parts of the forehead. Doubtless the internal de- 
rangement was concealed by the stnicture of the head; and 
against this obstacle the practical phrenologist must ever contend. 
Aside from anatomical difficulties, such is the number of the 
organs, and their relation to each other, that no skill can ever dis- 
cover the amount of brain corresponding to each. Hence errois 
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in examination are so frequent, and a true "character" is so 
seldom given. " But," says the mistaken phrenologist, '' an 
indi^dual may have the talents specified, though perverted by 
education." We might here inquire. Why then, on the princi- 
ples of the science, are there any '^ developments" at all, in such 
a case ? But, waving this question, we would only ask, of what 
practical use is phrenology in the delineation of character ? It 
matters not, that poetic talent is exhibited on the surface of a 
head within which the imagination has lain dprmant for years. 
Shall a man court the Muses with no other warraot than the word 
of a phrenologist ? His suit will surely be rejected. Can an in- 
dividual have a taste for mathematics, and not know it until he 

is told by another? We need a description of the 

powers of the mind as developed in action, before we can have 
fidth in this science. Otherwise, speculation is as good as fact. 

Again : " Phrenology will assist parents in the education of 
their children." Now, by admission, the heads of very young 
children have no ^' bumps^^ indicating peculiar traits of charac- 
ter ; and, surely, a parent of ordinary sagacity can detect a child's 
propensities as soon as they are exhibited in its conduct. Nor is 
this all. According to the theory, a smooth head gives proof of 
a perfect character ; yet, so far as our observation extends, the 
heads of infants are often smooth ; therefore, the moral and 
intellectual faculties of infants are perfect! They degenerate 
aadly in after life. Aside from theological objections, this notion 
is opposed to common sense ; or there is something more than 
poetry in the wish "to be again a child." "But," says the 
phrenologist, " the fact that there are developments afterwards, 
confirms our science ; and, by observing the corresponding pro- 
pensities, we may reduce our theory to practice." It remains to 
be shown, however, that this subsequent change of its form is not 
a consequence of the natural growth of the head,— of its bones 
and muscles, as well as of an increase in the volume of the brain. 
It is almost needless to remark, that the bones of the cranium, 
like all the other bones, undergo many changes in early life. 
This is especially true of the os frontis, which covers the " in- 
tellectual organs." A change in the appearance of the forehead, 
therefore, is no proof of the enlargement of those organs. Here 
then the practical phrenologist is brought into the same dilemma 
as before. 

We have seen that we can rely upon phrenology, neither for a 
just delineation of character, nor for assistance in education. There 
is yet another consideration of great^ importance. Is it a friend 
or a foe to religion ? We do not prefer against this science the 
charge of fatalism. We are loth to raise the cry of heresy in 
these times. But here is another system proposed as a substitute 
for that of the Bible. We do not say that phrenologists are the 

Toc. lu. 96 
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enemies of the gcvspel, or that they mean to defeat its plans. Mr. 
Combe, one of the most distinguished of their number, is a chris- 
tian. Yet we are at liberty to trace out the legitimate consequen- 
ces of the doctrines which they ha^e sometimes maintained. We 
war against error, and we claim the right of exposing its fatal 
character. It has been gravely asserted that pastors should un- 
derstand phrenology, in order to gain access to the hearts of men. 
Be astonished, O ye theologians ! to learn that ye must preface 
serious conversation with an examination of the head, and inspire 
reverence for your office by a craniometer. Man's character 
should be measured by the perfect law, not by a scale of brass. 
The scriptures declare that the natural heart is a fountain of evil, 
which must be purified. They trace iniquity to its source. Phre- 
nology, on the other hand, admits that there is in man a partial 
depravity, for which it proposes a partial reformation. But the 
contour of the head is its criterion. Here then is another plan for 
raising men, without an effort, to goodness and to greatness. How 
far it may benefit mankind, let its advocates determine. For our- 
selves, we see not how morality can flourish, unless the axe is 
laid at the root of the tree of evil ; we see not how men can be 
led to admire that religion whose virtue is humility, by what 
fosters their pride and self-esteem; nor how they can be led 
to obey the Bible, by being taught that in it their evil characten 
are overdrawn. In fine, we see not how the world is to be reno- 
vated by a doctrine, whose uUimate tendency (as it is sometimes 
}vocIaimed) is to charge upon God the authoiship of sin. Yet 
such a doctrine finds ready advocates in the feelings of the natu- 
ral heart ; and to this fact, more than any other, may be attributed 
the success of this science. The chief instalment of the phre- 
nologist is flattery. This truth is often exemplified in craniolo- 
gical examinations. Seeking his own interest, in almost every 
description of character, he makes the jB;ood qualities predominant 
over the bad. Hence the majority of individuals whose beads 
have been examined, are converts to phrenol(^y. Such are some 
of our objections to the practical application of a theory, which 
itself deserves the attention of Scientific men. We have en- 
deavored to base them upon safe and acknowledged principles. 
By such principles this system must stand or falL R. R. 
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MIDNIGHT-JUNE 5, 1838. 

*Tis night ! and oh, how beautiful ! the moon, 
Sailing in tranquil majettjr along 
The airy vault, poun o'er yon sleeping trees 
A fairy light, till every leaf aeenia made 
Of purest pearl — and then yon star so bright. 

Whose silvery threads of light ^ 

Stream on the enchanted sight, 
Seems like the ever-watchiul eye of Love. 
The bugle's distant note comes stealing through 
The air, borne onward by the Zephyr's wing — 
The mellow flute its wavy cadence blends 
la harmony, while now, and then again, 
Breaks in the sportive bar of some belated 
Whistler, as he homeward wends his way. 
*Tis Nature's hour t and her bright twinkling gems 
Light up the sky ; no lamp offends the sight, 
Save where a lonely ray gleams forth firom some 
Late student's casement, while the stars above 
Smile at its feebleness. The flowers bestow 
Their sweetest fragrance — 'tis their homage time — 
Softening the still nighi air. Devotion's hour ! 
Oh ! how do peaceful thoughts rush in and fill 
The soul with chastened images ! The world 
Is wrapt in sleep— the rich, the poor, the old, 
The young, the tyrant, slave, are all alike — 
Helpless within the hand of Providence. 
A dreamy quiet rets upon the scene, 
And e'en the leaves scarce whisper as they swing 
ThemseJves to sle€|p. Oh ! 'tis the hour of Peace ! — 
So calm, so mild, so stiU i H. 



THE SKELETON OF TOOLOOLA. 

A SKETCH. 



^Captain Ormond, be so kind as to order out your company. 
Iiese savages must be shot immediately. Come, be lively, my 
is. The rest of the pack may be upon us in a moment'—Jiur- 
Kily exclaimed Colonel Harrison to his next officer, and to some 

the rude soldiers who were standing near him. 
The scene was imposing in the extreme. On every side the 
mp was surrounded by rough, frowning, and at places almost 
ipenetrable forests. Towards the east, at the distance apparently 

a few milesi rose nigged and abrupt hills, bounding the vww^ 
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and stretching a]ong to the north north east, until their blue peaki 
were lost in the clouds. To the south and west, as far as the eye 
could reach, the whole country ajqpeared rough and mountain- 
ous, covered with broken woods — at times dwindling down into 
thickets of chink-a-pin and hazel, and at times disclosing the 
red banks of some precipitous channel, worn by the mountain 
torrent. The aspect of every thing was wild and natural, while 
the ' eternal roar' of the Tooloola falls, within a mile and a half 
of the encampment, added much to the effect of the picturesque 
scenery around. 

The camp itself was composed of weather-beaten tents, situ- 
ated at various intervals, and a few log cabins erected for tempo- 
rary shelter. From its disordered state it appeared as if there had 
been a recent contest with the savages, for several of the soldiers 
covered with dust and blood, were lying about upon the earth, 
and five or six dead bodies thrown hastily together, showed that 
their victory had not been obtained without a severe struggle. 
Bound to trees on the side of the camp near which the Cdonel 
was standing, were five savages, desperate looking beings, though 
the symmetry and beauty of their forms would have struck the 
most careless observer. Their eyes were fixed sternly and sul- 
lenly upon the soldiers, who had now gathered together, gazing 
intently upon them, and not a muscle moved on their fierce coun- 
tenances, as they noted the preparations which were making for 
their execution. It was on a hot summer afternoon, and the sim 
shed a sickly glare upon the scene, while thunder clouds pling 
themselves mountain on moimtain along the horizon, foretold 
one of those fearful storms which are so conunon in southern 
climates. 

The deep voice of the Colonel broke the impressive silence 
which had lasted for some moments. 

* Men,' said he, ^ I wish you all to understand that what I am 
now about to order arises from necessity, and duty, and not from 
cruelty. We must preserve our lives, and the lives of our friends ; 
and if it cannot be effected by peaceful means, we must resort to 
harsh ; but I wish every man of you to feel, that beyond this ne- 
cessity, cruelty is sinful, — and not to allow his heart to become 
hardened by witnessing such scenes as the present. Our duty 
now is a solemn one, and let it be regarded by all as such, and 
be discharged with suitable feelings. Soldiers, take your places.' 

At this moment a savage hurried from the camp, and threw 
himself at the Colonel's feet. 

* Colonel Harrison,' he exclaimed, ' Gimodauguik is my broth- 
er, son of my own mother ; spare him.' 

' OoalitOy you know not what you ask. It is impossible. He 
is one of the first leaders in all the incursions of the savages, and 
what report say s, is one of the most cruel erf* their chiaft. I 
' DOi that you had a btothet.^ 
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< He is my brother, and was formerly kind to me. Spare him 
once — take him to the camp, and if he does not become a friend 
to the white man, slay Ooalito.' 

' Impossible, impossible ; men do your duty.' 

The command was obeyed as soon as given ; the smoke cleared 
Away, and the unfortunate savages were found dead to a man : 
though the fierce sjHrit in its flight had left a smile of scorn and 
defiance upon the lips of the noblest of the sufferers, Gtmodavr 
gtdJc 

In silence and sadness the soldiers separated, some to bury their 
own dead — some to bury the bodies of the Indians, but most to 
prepare themselves for an attack which they were expecting ev- 
ery moment. The clouds were rapidly gathering together, and 
day was almost changed into night, when as the Colonel was hast- 
ening to his tent to prepare his arms, an arrow shot from a neigh- 
boring thicket by an unseen hand pierced his bosom. He fell 
-with a cry, and several of his men collected hastily around him, 
end then proceeded to examine the forest. No one couldjbe dis- 
covered in the neighborhood, and the storm coming on i%jll its 
fury they were forced to desist from farther search. 

That night was ^passed in watching and anxiety throughout the 
camp, for Col. Harrison was dearly 'loved by all, and there was 
not a man of those faithful foresters who would not have died to 

have saved his commander's life from jeopardy. 

>■— _^__ *■■* 

About a fortnight after the event which we have just described| 
a carriage of respectable appearance, followed by a band of roughly 
clad soldiers, among whom was Ooalito covered with his skin 
and armed with his bow, drew up to the camp. A loud shout 
welcomed Ormond as he leaped from the door, followed by a 
young and lovely girl. ' Miss Harrison, Miss Harrison,' passed rap- 
idly through the crowd of by-standers, and sundry meaning 
winks were exchanged between several of the young officers. 
Ormond felt that he was envied ; and with a proud step conducted 
the beautiful girl towards the Colonel's tent. With a palpitating 
heart she entered beneath its weather-beaten drapery, and the 
next moment was clasped to the veteran's heart. 

' My Emily, my darling Emily' he exclaimed as he pressed his 
lips to the fair cheek of his daughter, ' how happy am I to see 
you ! How kind in you to come ! Charles, I thank you for this 
dear present ; it will do me more good than all the drugs and doc- 
tors in the colony.' 

The young man bowed, and with a light and happy heart left 
the affectionate father and daughter alone. 

Reader, have you ever been in love 7 Have you ever been ac- 
tually in love 7<^-iio mere £@tncyi or whim of the moment, but a 
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Strong, a time-knii passion ? Are you one of those £ELVOied, or 
(can it be ?) i//-favored mortals, about whom some beauteoascr* 
ture has cast her silken meshes from the earliest youth, whoae 
earliest recollections are associated with some kindred spidt wfaidi 
seems whether present or absent, to have constituted a portion of 
your beings-spurring you on to noble exertion, frowning down 
every disgraceful thought, or purpose, and bestowing upon yoa in 
periods of success, and triumph, smiles of maddening beauty, tin- 
til you have felt that your happiness was not your own : tint 
there was an idol in your heart without which the strongest link 
to earth would be forever severed; and life would drag on with- 
out a charm, without an object. If so, you can sympathize with 
the two characters we have just introduced. 

Charles Ormond and Emily Harrison — ^their sun in life had in- 
deed riseU; and run his morning path in splendor. Nature seemed 
to have cast them in the same mould — to have designed them for 
each other from their very creation. Infancy displayed a similar- 
ity of taste, which time had ripened into a strong, and ardent at- 
tachment How could he but worship such a being ! To a form 
of surpassing loveliness, — ^but reader, we are getting sentimental 
Suffice it to say, that he loved and (enviable man !) was loved, 
in return; these few words will comprise volumes of pcetty 
thoughts. 



* Emily, what say you to a walk,' enquired Ormond of his 
beautiful betrothed, after she had spent a long day of zealous at- 
tendance upon her father. < The sun is setting behind the blue 
hills of the west : the weather is 4^ghtful, and perhaps you 
would like to see some of our wild scttiery.' 

She cast upon her lover one of tho^ sweet, confiding glances 
which fall upon the heart like a beam of morning sunshine, and 
giving him her arm, they turned their steps towards a lovely copse 
retired from the camp. 

Despite of the charming scenery, the pleasant weather, and the 
carols of ten thousand birds which were sporting in the nearest 
bushes, a spirit of care and uneasiness seemed to pervade the bo- 
soms of both, and indeed an appearance of gloom hung over the 
whole camp. Exploring parties had been sent out during the 
day, and from the frequent rifle reports heard in almost every di- 
rection, it was supposed that the enemy were abroad. 

' Dear Charles,' exclaimed Emily, * it may be weakness, but a 
strange fear and foreboding hang over my mind.' 

* And why my love ?' he enquired, evidently endeavoring to 
conceal under an appearance of cheerfulness, the anxiety which 
filled his own bosom. « Have we not every thing here that is 
nec^sary to defend us from the savages should they attack us ? 
With such a force as ours we could put to flight a host of the 
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dogs. And could not I myself flog a score of them in defending 
you, my Emily ?' — and he encircled her slight form with his arm, 
and drew it nearer towards him. 

' YeSi but I was not thinking of that, Charles ; I was thinking 
of Papa, and' — a flood of tears prevented her from finishing her 
sentence. 

* Do not, Emily, I beg of you give way to such gloomy fan- 
cies. Your father's wound is dangerous it is true, but with so soft 
a hand as this to administer to him, he will soon be restored to 
health, and then, when we are all again at home, then' — then 
(what else should he do,r eader ?) he impressed a warm kiss upon 
her blushing cheek. 

They walked on for a few moments slowly and in silence, when 
Emily suddenly exclaimed, 
' See, Charles, there is Ooalito,^ 

* Where ? my love.' 

* There, among those thick bushes.' 

* You must be mistaken, Emily, for he has gone out with John* 
son's party.' 

' No, I am certain I saw him ! Charles, I fear that savage. Ha 
seems to haunt me wherever I go. He has changed greatly since 
he left home. I always feel as if something dreadful was at hand 
whenever he approaches me.' 

* Afraid of Ooalito, Emily ! Why you too have strangely al- 
tered since I left you at home. Ooalito, our old playmate I What 
reason can you have for fearing him ?' 

' Charles, it may be silly in me, I know — ^but he has grown 
wild of late, and become more sullen than ever. I have heard 
that his brother was shot some time since in the camp, and some 
of the men have thrown out strange conjectures that he was the 
one who wounded Papa.' 

^Impossible, Emily; these are groundless apprehensions. I 
had almost as soon believe myself capable of injuring your fa* 
ther as Ooalito. It is not his nature to endeavor to kill a man 
who saved his life — and he has been too long among the whites 
to retain much of his savage feeling about him, and then, too, 
you know that he has always been warmly attached to you. 
How willing he was to serve you at home ; how glad when he 
could bring any thing from the wood, or hunt to please you! Why, 
I was really getting jealous of him myself, he was so fond of 
you.* 

* Yes, Charles, and that makes me fear him the more.' 

The shades of evening were thickening around them, and still 
they lingered together. Their thoughts were borne from the 
present into the future, and their anxiety had turned into a dream 
of soft delight — ^when a cry of ' fire towards the east,' fitnn a 
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number of voices in the camp arrested their attention, and turn- 
ing in that direction, they beheld a lurid mass of smoke and 
flame rising to the heavens. The sight was strikingly grand. 
The fire caught rapidly from tree to tree, and the bi^e pines upon 
the summits of the hills, ' lighted for destruction,' appealed like 
jnllars of flame in the distance. They stood for a few moments 
gazing in silence and admiration, when as if waking firom a re- 
verie, 

< Come, Emily, we must hasten,' cried Ormond, ^ this is omin* 
ous indeed !' 

As they were turning towards the camp the wild form of Ooal- 
ito rushed from a neighboring thicket, the blood streaming fiom 
one of his arms, and his eye in a blaze. Emily clung trembling 
to her lover as the savage informed him of a fierce rencounter his 
party had had with the enemy towards the west, in which every 
man had been slain except himself He thought from their num- 
ber that they designed attacking the camp inunediately, and hid 
behind a tree, he had heard of their plan to kindle a fire on the 
east, so as to deceive the whites in relation to the side on which 
the attack would be made. 

Ormond hurried on with his precious chaise towards her father's 
-tent After they had proceeded some steps, she, led ()y fear and 
suspicion, turned to watch Ooalito, and beheld liim standing in 
the same spot in which they had left him, eyeing their retreating 
footsteps with a look of malice and triumph. There appeared to 
her in the glance of those dark, burning eyes, a depth of meaning 
she could not fathom, with all her woman's discernment. P^ 
sion, hatred, hve, she knew not what it was, which sent a cold 
shudder through her limbs, and forced her to turn her head away. 
When she looked again, he was buried in the thickets. 

The whole camp was in motion. Every man was preparing 
himself for a bloody contest. The long time which had elapsed 
since any engagement with the savages, seemed to justify the 
oiHuion, that on the approaching conflict, were staked their chief 
hopes : and the heart of many a weather-beaten forester was 
ready to fail him. That night was to be a night of blood. Ev- 
ery thing seemed to predict it. 

On account of the illness of the colonel, the command of the 
company devolved on Ormond. With a firm heart and quick 
step, he hastened from man to man, pouring out words of encour* 
agement, and assigning to each his respective duty. Trained to 
savage warfare, each understood in a moment the part he was to 
act, and soon not a form could be seen moving in the camp. 
They were hid in the foliage, nearly all upon the west side, from 
which, according to their trusty spy Ooalito, the attack was to be 
expected. 
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Ormond hastened again to the tent of his superior officer. 



There, upon a rudely constructed couch, lay the trembling 
Emily. Her imagination was busy in conjuring up a thousand 
fiincies, apparently with no foundation. The freezing look of 
Ooalito Iiad wrought fearfully upon her sensitiee mind: looks 
are at times the most powerful eloquence. She reviewed all she 
had seen or known of his conduct before, and over every strange 
action her imagination cast a dark coloring. Rescued from death 
by her father's hand in a campaign some years before, he had 
been brought to the colony then but a youth. There he had 
received an education, and displayed many laudable traits of 
character, though he had never wlioliy lost his native wildness. 
Several times he had started for the forests, and once or twice, 
within her recollection, he had staid so long, that on his return 
he had been suspected of being leagued with the tribes of sav- 
ages, who were known to be, if not openly, at least secretlyi 
inimical in the northern part of the state. These suspicions, how- 
ever, on account of his known love for her father and his family, 
had never been injurious to him. She remembered only once of 
having seen a similar expression with the one she had remarked 
that evening pass over his countenance, which had usually been 
unchanging, apparently unchangeable. He had ever been pas- 
sionately fond of the hunt, and with Ormond had scoured all the 
forests in the neighborhood. On one of their expeditions, the 
young men had remained two days, and the third was far advan- 
ced l^fore they returned. Ormond's friends were becoming ex- 
ceedingly anxious, out of fear that he had fallen into the hands 
of the Indians, whose cruelty even then spared no victim ; but 
most of all was she distressed who had bestowed upon him the 
warm aflFections of her youthful heart. Upon his return, she cast 
herself in his arms, thinking of nothing but him and lave. She 
recollected seeing an expression of bitterness pass over the fea- 
Uures of Ooalito, and not understanding its meaning, she pettishly 
refused a nosegay of wild flowers which he offered her. He re- 
treated a few steps, dashed it on the ground and stamped every 
blossom in the dust, while his countenance was for a moment elo- 
quent with that strange, undefinable expression of passion, which 
once seen, could never be forgotten. From that period, he had 
not been the same man as before ; the reason no one knew, ex- 
cept himself ; and to the surprise of her father, he begged permis- 
sion to accompany him in his present expedition, although it was 
against his own people. Clothed in his wild costume, and again in 
the woods, it appeared to her as if the whole man had been trans- 
formed. His frame had grown robust, almost gigantic, and he 
appeared to have lost all the refinement of civilized life. 

TOL. III. 37 
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Such were her reflections, when her lover suddenly stood be- 
fore her. 

Those, reader, are holy emotions, which arise in the commun- 
ion of two such hearts, under such circumstances. Love never 
burns brighter than when its object is in danger. Theu it grows 
into a passion, which for the time constitutes mind and souL 
How overwhelming must have been the emotions of the young 
warm-hearted soldier, as he clasped the greatest treasure the 
world possessed for him, to his breast, and felt that on him de- 
pended her happiness, perhaps her life. Those were moments of 
pain, for fancy would paint the possibility of her becoming the 
victim of nithless barbarity — ^she who had never before known a 
care or a hardship — yet they were also moments of deep, of exqui- 
site enjoyment. 

* Emily,' he cried, after the first gush of feeling was over, 'our 
meeting must be short, but fear not, dearest girl. A guard shall 
be stationed around your tent, and I feel that providence will 
give us victory. What an adventure this will be to tell the girls 
at home !' — a single shout from the camp broke on his ears, and 
he tore himself from the arms of the agitated girl — * dearest, dear- 
est Emily, may heaven protect, as it will protect you, I know. 
You will be my attendant angel in the approaching conflict' 
She listened in agony to his parting footsteps, until they were 
lost in the distance ; a fearful foreboding came over her mind, 
and soon she had sunk into a state of utter unconsciousness. 



Ormond was issuing his orders to some of the few men sta- 
tioned on the east side of the camp, to go and guard their com- 
mander's tent, when a light rustling drew his attention to the 
neighboring woods. They were buried in the deepest gloom, 
though a slight streak of light along the eastern bills, betokened 
the rise of the moon. Not a voice, not a sound was heard, except 
the song of the whippoorwill from the pinnacle of some lofty 
pine, and now and then the wolfs long howl from distant thickets. 
It was a fearful silence ! Who knew but in those frowning soli- 
tudes some wily foe was lurking, ready to fall upon them un- 
awares and undefended ! There was something foreboding in 
the low, dull voice of the forest, as it waved with the breeze. A 
second time, a light rustling was heard, and a second time all was 
again as still as death, when suddenly shrill whistles broke out 
through all the forests, followed by a loud and fiendish yell. Or- 
mond's blood rushed cold to his heart. His courage for a moment 
forsook him- * Great God of heaven ! / have been deceived! 
God, wliat shall J do ? Emily, what will become of thee ! Lost, 
lost, by the carelessness of him who' — fle was gone with the 
rapidity of lightning from the spot Several rifle shots, and a 
cJoud oi arrows followed him &om the nearest thickets, but his 
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Foice was heard above the uproar rall]ring and encouraging his 
flistounded troops. 

The contest was raging fiercely around him ; a contest in which 
more depended upon cunning than bravery. Not a form could 
be seen moving above the dense bushes, except at times, when in 
some fierce rencounter the violence of their struggle exposed the 
connbatants to view. Whoops, ever and anon, arose from savages 
lurking in the obscurity of the foliage, ready to dart forth upon 
some unwary victim. A tent broke out in flames behind him, 
and a triumphant cry was raised by the enemy. How could they 
have pierced into the camp to set a tent on fire ? The savages 
must be lurking on every side ! and for the first time, the recol- 
lection came with crushing weight upon his mind, that no guards 
had gone to the colonel's tent, having been called ofi* by the sud- 
den attack. He spnmg on his feet. He shouted to his men, 
who joined him from every quarter, and they rushed towards the 
interior of the camp. 

Before the burning tent, a white man and Indian were des- 
perately struggling. Life was staked on victory, and the combat- 
ants exerted their utmost powers. Now one and now the other 
was uppermost, until, concentrating all his strength into a single 
effort, the white man hurled his foe to the earth, when suddenly 
a third figure rushed up and struck the victor lifeless. Ormond 
could deceive himself no longer. It was OoalitOy who had 
played the traitor during the whole day. He raised his pistol, 
and fired ; but the savage remained uninjured, and with a fiend- 
ish laugh darted into the neighboring thickets. 

One more antagonist, after a long struggle, had been conquered, 
and Ormond leaped upon his feet alone. It was evident from the 
reports of the guns, and the whoops of the savages, that they 
were making for the forest, and all the whites seemed to have fol- 
lowed in rash pursuit. The danger of this step no sooner struck 
him, than a faint scream from a direction not to be mistaken, re- 
alized his worst fears, and a lurid stream of fire darted up to the 
heavens. A horrid thought flashed on his mind ! He hurried as 
swiftly as his strength would permit him, towards the light. A 
tomahawk, hurled by a wounded Indian, grazed his ear, and 
stuck into the trunk of an opposite tree. He paused to fire at the 
savage, and to reload his rifie. That pause cost him his hopes, 
his love, his life. 

Again was he on his course, and had come within a hundred 
yards of the Colonel's tent, when a spectacle was presented to 
him, which caused his heart to sicken within his bosom. The 
tent was in flames, and the traitor Ooalito was bearing Emily otit 
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in his arms, while her wretched father was clinging to him, drag- 
ged along upon the earth. His voice could be distinctly heard, 
as he implored the savage, * Spare, O spare my child ! Take my 
life, take any thing, every thing ; but O ! spare my darling Em- 

Uy!' 

A wild figure crept from behind a neighboring copse, a hatchet 
one moment gleamed in the moonshine, and the next was buried 
in the veteran's neck. With a rapidity that defied escape, the 
maddened Ormond was upon the murderer, as he stooped to tear 
the scalp from his victim's head, and one blow with the butt 
end of his rifle laid the savage writhing on the earth. 

But the harder task was yet before him. Already the dark 
form of Ooalito, with his insensible burden, was upon the border 
of the wood, fleeing with the speed of light. Not a moment was 
to be lost. Love, self-reproach, madness, spurred him on, and 
gifted him with unwonted power. On, on he went, dashing over 
brake and through thicket, now catching the figure of the savage 
by the light of the moon, now shaping his course by the sound 
of the crashing underbrush. On, on he hurried, and appeared to 
be gaining on the traitor, when suddenly he lost sight of him al- 
together, and found himself buried in the midst of a dense and 
almost impenetrable copse. Through it, however, he at length 
struggled, torn and wearied, and the falls of Tooloola were before 
him, in all their midnight grandeur. Their grandeur struck him 
not ; he heard not their roar. Where was Ooalito ? Where was 
Emily ? He saw them not ; he knew not whither to turn, and 
his strength was fast failing him ! Despair stared him in the fac^ 
and for the first time all the horrors of his situation crowded upon 
his mind. The burden of the present seemed to shut out the fu- 
ture, and he stood in harassing, maddening thought. 

A fiendish yell broke on his ear. The forests re-echoed it far 
and wide, and sent it back thrilling to his inmost heart He 
raised his eyes. What a sight was before him ! There, upon 
the top of a steep cliflf, overhanging a billowy abyss, stood Ooa- 
lito, with the slight form of Emily stretched forth as if to dash 
it into the wave below. In the moonlight, his frame was length- 
ened into that of a giant, and from the distance at which he stood, 
Ormond could almost trace the fierce workings of triumphant pas- 
sion on the visage of the fiend. He looked — he thought for a 
moment : it was a moment of deep, intense agony. Then, with 
the strength of a maniac, raising his rifle to his shoulder — a rifle 
which had rarely failed him — hejired, and beheld that cherished 
form, which for years had nestled at his heart — that form, associ- 
ated with all th^ fond recollections of the past, the glowing hopes 
of the future ; which had inspired his boyhood's dreams, and been 
the dearest companion of his riper years ; his ideal of perfection, 
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his incitement to all that was pure or noble — that innocent, dearly 
loved form he beheld hurled, with the strength of a giant, far, far 
from the rocky cliff— a?irf he saw no more. 

It was too much for the frailty of humanity. He stood lifeless, 
petrified, gazing on vacancy. For him the sky, the forest, the 
earth, had no shape, no color. The roar of the fklls, the report of 
the distant rifle, the melancholy howl of the mountain wolf, 
struck his ears with no distinct sound ; but all was chaos — a dark, 
a whirling chaos— arte? he tras aJjone. 

He saw not the gloomy form of his antagonist, as it lay strug^ 
gling over the howling whirlpool beneath, catching at every bush 
or rock within its reach, until, after strenuous but vain efforts, it 
reluctantly sank, with a long, dismal yell, over the precipice. But 
Heaven did not design that the fiend should moulder under the 
same wave with his spotless victim. A projection in the rock 
caught his body in its descent, and there will it remain, a fearful 
memento of that work of death, until the lapse of time and the 
tempest shall have reduced it to ashes. 



ODE TO HOME. 



I coMX to give myself once more, 

Oh ! Home, to thee and solitude, 
As day's last beams of glory pour 
Their melting floods the heavens o'er, 

And gild the sighing wood ; 
And hark ! afur the plaintive song 
Of whip-poor-will the groves among. 

Oh ! peaceful be the hour that bears 

The saddened wanderer to thy breast, 
Here let him lose the many cares 
That wait upon life's suffering years, 

And soothe his heart to rest: 
Unnoticed be the silent tear, 
Unknown the grief he whispers here ! 

Oh ! let him tread thy paths along. 

As once the happy, merry boy, 
Who woke thy sleep with gleeful song, 
And shouted till the forests rung ; 

Aye, shouted loud for joy : 
Oh ! sing ye birds ; ye breezes sweep, 
And raise for him your chorus deep ! 

Alas ! alas ! the heart is flown. 
The hem that once lo lightlj beet, 
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To pain and sorrow all unknown, 
The happy, joyous heart is gone, 

A morning gem as fleet ; 
And thus we wisdom woo forever, 
Though *neath her smile beams the hot iear. 

Oh ! could he yield that burden now, 

Which years of toil have high amaased, — 
And all the genial spirits flow. 
And merry smile and laughing brow, 

Be his as in time past. 
Here on thy breast his head he*d lay. 
And swear the world's proud pomp away ! 

But oh ! my Home, when life is done. 
He'll sleep beneath yon waving tree. 
Where steals the ray of summer sun, ' 
Through drapery green by nature spun. 

And dances silently ; 
And no harsh sound shall dare intrude. 
To wake him from his holy mood. 

But sweetly in the copse-wood fair, 
Shall sing the forest warbler gay. 
And balmy fragrance fill the air. 
From scented buds and blossoms there. 

And cool the zephyr play ; 
While voices soft shall greet his ear, 
The well-known tones of loved ones here. 



FOREIGN INFLUENCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

There is, perhaps, no characteristic of the- present age which 
so much attracts the ohservation of those at all conversant with 
the general history and present aspect of society, as the great and 
increasing interest that is becoming universally prevalent in en- 
lightened countries, in every thing relative to the political depart- 
ment of the social system. Among the causes that have produced 
this state of feeling, it is admitted by the ablest political writers in 
Europe, as well as in this country, that the United States has es- 
sentially contributed. If our coimtry does thus stand in this most 
important relation, the inquiry. What is the nature and ultimate 
tendency of that influence which is exerted by the United States? 
though it may become trite, will never cease to be interesting to 
the American scholar, while he has a heart to love the institutions 
of his native land, or a desire to see the principles on which they 
are founded, universally disseminated. 
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Presenting to the world the first example in modem times, of 
a government founded on purely democratic principles, and afford- 
ing the only instance, where these prhiciples have had an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit their legitimate results upon the character and 
condition of the people, and having advanced, moreover, to a high 
station of power and respectability, the United States have ac- 
quired great importance, as tending very much to produce a gen- 
eral discontent with the existing order of things in many of the 
leading nations. This is manifest especially from the dissatisfac- 
tion that prevails among the lower classes, with the longer endu- 
rance of many political maxims and usages, that have no other 
claim than antiquity to recommend them, and no other authority, 
than selfishness and arbitrary power to enforce them. 

The primary causes of the present disturbances in Europe, may 
not, indeed, be owing to any circumstances of recent date ; since 
the whole history of the last three hundred years, has exhibited a 
gradual improvement in the political aspect of the old world. So 
soon as the light of intelligence began to be diffused, and the in- 
dependence of the human intellect was established, after the de- 
cline of popery, the public attention was turned to the great evils 
connected with civil institutions. The work of reform, it is true, 
advanced slowly, having to contend with ignorance as great, and 
prejudice as deeply rooted, as that which obstructed the progress 
of the moral reformation of Europe. Sometimes, indeed, the hand 
of oppression seemed to relinquish its iron grasp, and liberty pre- 
vailed long enough to show mankind the value of her blessings, 
to excite a still higher degree of restlessness under present evils, 
and to inspire more ardent desires for the complete triumph of 
freedom. Such a season occurred in England, when the long 
struggle for privilege and prerogative, was terminated by a tempo- 
rary prostration of monarchy. And though the imprudence and 
misguided zeal of these early friends of liberty, carried them to 
such excesses as to defeat for a time the great object of their ef- 
forts, yet the struggle contributed, no doubt, to the advancement 
of free principles. The light of liberty had indeed, like a me- 
teor, passed away ; but its course was beyond the Atlantic, and it 
left behind its bright pathway strongly and clearly defined in the 
heavens, pointing out to the exile the way to " freedom's holy 
land," and cheering the desponding hopes of the oppressed, who 
as yet could rejoice only in the future liberation of Europe. 

More than a century had passed away, since the Puritans had 
found a safe retreat and become firmly established in the forests ' 
of America. Their infant institutions, containing within them 
from the first, the germinating principle of republicanism, had now 
attained the vigor of youth, and the colonies were about to take 
their stand among the nations, under a form of government es- 
tablished on principles never before recognized, by aiv^ ovVi^vfflr 
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tion. These great principles were, the natural equality of all 
men in their civil rights, and the idea of government as an insti- 
tution designed solely for the benefit and protection of the people. 
The first of these principles they derived from their religion. The 
gecond they learned from the voice of nature herself, proclaiming, 
from the savage wilderness, their wants and their weakness, their 
only resources for aid, and their only means of self-defense. Such 
were the principles of government, and such was the origin of a 
nation which, planted by oppression and flourishing in obscurity, 
suddenly rose to astonish the world by its power, and transform it 
by its influence. 

The immediate effect of American independence on the politi- 
cal state of Europe, was instantaneous and violent. Indeed, the 
American revolution may be considered as the beginning of a se- 
ries of revolutions, more radical in their tendencies, more violent 
in their operations, and more important in the magnitude of their 
results, than any other political convulsions the world has ever 
witnessed. It could not be supposed that the friends of popular 
liberty, would observe with indifference the adoption of a new 
system of government, established with entire disregard to the 
opinions tk«Kl prejudices of fonner times, moulded by the hand of 
philosophy, and conferring all that could be understood by a ra- 
tional idea of freedom. What had only been conceived of as an 
imaginary thing, a golden theory, too pure and glorious for the 
present fallen condition of mankind, had now become a reality, a 
matter of calm and deliberate experiment, by a people destined 
to become a great nation. The consequence was, a desire of imi- 
tation, and a high degree of popular excitement against all regal 
and aristocratical institutions. The hour of the political redemp- 
tion of Europe was supposed to have arrived, and all that was 
necessary to bring about such a consummation, was to introduce 
and establish, upon the ruins of monarchy, systems of govern- 
ment copied from the American model. But the experiment of 
the French nation awoke the real friends of liberty from their de- 
lusion, and restoring to them their reason, which they had lost in 
the excitement of enthusiasm, prevented in the neighboring king- 
doms the full development of the principles of the reign of terror; 
while it taught Europe and all the world the important lesson, 
that the prosperity of the American people is owing, not so 
much to their form of government, as to their habits and charac- 
ter, by which it was naturally suggested. 

When tranquillity was again restored, and opportunity was af- 
forded for reflection, public attention was again turned toward 
America, which was advancing onward in a course of unparal- 
leled and peaceful prosperity. It was then, that the present bene- 
ficial influence of the United States began to be more particubriy 
felt^-^aa in&\ieaq% not tiansieux m its o^tations, nor violent in itt 
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nsiilts, but yet so powerfully exerted as to produce a deep and 
permanent impression. We see its effects not so much in the po- 
itical strife which is carried on, as in the desire of improvement, 
ind the increase of intelligence among the lower ranks of society ; 
lot so much in the actual physical resistance of the people against 
their oppressors, as in their readiness to call in question the leading 
measures of their rulers, and their boldness in expressing their 
own opinions ; not so much in what the people have already 

K'ned by positive and direct exertions, as in the concessions of 
ig8, to prevent the outbreakings of popular violence; and 
finally, not so much in a disposition to remove present evils by 
immediate revolution, as in the warm hopes and expectations that 
■re cherished of the future prevalence of liberal principles, when 
the state of society shall be such as to warrant the adoption of 
the forms of free governments. 

Such is the relation of the United States with the present polit- 
ical condition of Europe. What will be the results of our influ- 
ence on the ultimate happiness and interests of those countries 
where it is felt, is a question which has elicited much difference 
of opinion, and must be determined, if it can be, from the precise 
kind of influence exerted by us abroad, and those probabilities 
that render our own continued prosperity so certain as to secure 
confidence in the principles on which our government is founded. 

While it is universally admitted, that our influence thus far has 
been greatly instrumental in the improvement of society, by re- 
moving the restraints of despotism, and diffusing more generally 
the advantages of education, and while all admire the operations 
of republicanism, as it has been exibited in this country, there 
aie some who are apprehensive of dangers from the very source 
whence others derive their brightest anticipations of the future ad- 
vancement of society. In the steady progress of free principles 
in Europe, the power of democracy has been directed, princi- 
pally, against those evils incident to ancient monarchies and long 
estaUished orders of nobility. Of course, it has been opposed at 
every step by a powerful aristocracy, which it has not yet, in any 
European nation, been able entirely to subdue. The United 
States is the only country where democracy has gained a complete 
ascendency, and prevailed long enough to show the results of re- 

Eblicanism on the character of the people. These results have 
en so favorable here, that if our past history may be taken for 
an example of their universal tendency, there can be but one opin- 
ion as to their utility. 

Still, it is affirmed, that our circumstances are as peculiar as our 
government is different from that of all other nations, and that 
many of these circumstances existed long before the idea of iude« 
pendience was thought c^, and constitute, at this moment, our 
strongest bulwarks of defense. One of these 8dvsxitB%<^AjO& ^»^ 
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cumstances, consists in tile fact, that the great majority of our 
citizens are proprietors of the soil, spreading over a territory of uih 
Hmited extent, abounding with the richest natural productions, 
and offering the highest encouragement to individual enterprise 
By thus making the great body of citizens freeholders, the 
deepest interest in the welfare of the country is created, while it 
prevents those excitements of public feeling and action, to which 
states with a crowded and impoverished population are always 
subject. The separation of the country into states, and these 
states again into thousands of municipal corporations, each of 
which is a perfect republic in miniature, tends most essentially to 
the strength and perpetuity of our institutions by promoting a 
general acquaintance with republican usages, and forming a strong 
attachment to their spirit and character. If we consider in addi- 
tion, the equality in respect to political rights and privileges, which 
is every where admitted, and especially, the high standard of mor- 
ality, for which this country has always been celebrated, we shall 
find, that in respect to all those habits and feelings and pursuits, 
which are essential to the preservation of a republican govern- 
ment, the United States are very different from those of every 
other nation. 

Now it is said, that the liberal party in Europe do not esti- 
mate the advantages of American institutions, from their adap- 
tation to our circumstances, but from a comparison of our condi- 
tion with that of other countries, simply in respect to the free- 
dom of the individual. Our prosperity is all attributed to our sur- 
prising liberty, while those conservative restraints, which do ac- 
tually exist are either lost sight of, or entirely misunderstood. 
Hence the tendency will be to introduce change and reform on 
grounds of abstract utility alone ; and the final consequence will 
be a degree of popular freedom, equal to that of the United States, 
but without our restraints against popular excesses. If then as, 
many suppose, there are serious evils to be apprehended to our 
own country, from the power of an unrestrained democracy, what 
can prevent it, if again triumphant in Europe, from proceeding to 
tnat extent of violence and terror, which were so fearfully mani- 
fested in the French Revolution ? Although there are indications, 
which show this to be a question of most solemn importance to 
every lover of freedom in the world ; yet we cannot believe, that 
the transition of public sentiment, will be so sudden as to cause 
serious evils, or that important changes in the pohtical aspect of 
Europe will occur before the habits and feelings of the people 
shall be prepared for a new state of things. While the influence 
of the United States, is exerted in other respects, it will not be lost 
with regard to adapting every thing to circumstances^ a principle, 
which more than any other, is peculiarly American, as new and im- 
jx)itant Viodifications oi iVve evnX aTv^^Q^SaLv^^KAm are piopoaed. 
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The experience of the past, and a more thorough acquaintance 
"With this country, will prevent precipitous measures in future, and 
point out a gradual reformation, as the safest and wisest course to 
be adopted. With the example of Pmnce before them, it will be 
long before the friends of liberty again resort to the sword, as the 
most direct method of redressing their grievances, or securing 
their rights. With the same pacific spirit, which has character- 
ized the policy of the United States, in all her intercourse with 
foreign countries, do we trust her influence will be felt in all the 
relations of European society. 

It is not strange, that the American scholar, disposed as he is to 
estimate the value of our institutions from the immediate benefits 
received from them, rather than from an impartial comparison of 
their excellencies and imperfections with those of other nations, 
should possess some of the national self-complacency so common 
to his countrymen, with respect to our foreign influence. Endeav- 
oring howevej: to lay aside national partiality and looking at general 
history, tracing the progress of free principles among civilized na- 
tions, observing what appears to be the manifest interpositions of 
Providence, in the discovery and settlement of this country, view- 
ing its history from the commencement of its national existence, 
to its present high elevation, contemplating it especially, in con- 
nection with the present aspect, and future prospects of human so- 
ciety, throughout the world, as a nation in the morning of its being, 
yet already numbered with the most powerful on earth ; we can- 
not in view of all these considerations but cherish the ardent hope, 
and indulge the firm belief, that a high and glorious destiny awaits 
the United States, and that their influence»on the moral and politi-* 
cal condition of other nations, will be of the most enduring and 
beneficial character. 



FRIENDSHIP. 



In morn of life, when hopes uro smiling, 

And the heart's blood dances merrily, 
When dreams of bliss are us beguiling — 

Oh, what can prompt the rising sigh ? 
Yet when no clouds deform our sky. 
The anxious toar-drop fills the eye — 
As if that thought were sent to mar 
The beauty of our guiding star. 
Such as an angel's soul might feel. 

Upon some earthly mission sent, 
When o'er his innocent soul would steal, 

Longings for his own clement. 
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Whtt, when our turn hat risen iiighy 
To Iu8 full zenith in the sky ; 
When boaom pains and withering woes, 
Bound on our heart's blood, till it flows, 
Boiling like lava to the brain, 
Then ebbs tormenting back again — 
What can our blighting grief control, 
Or still the tumults of the soul ? 

What, when our morning dreams are gone. 
And withering age comes creeping on — 
Oh ! what can check our anguish now — 
Smooth down the pillow — wipe the brow ; 
Point our safe passage to the grave — 
Teach what we cannot shun to have— 
Is*t Friendship ? Yes, *tis friendship's chain ; 
Ask me no more — ask not again ! 



J. A. W. 
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Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell, can eome a devil more damned 
In evils, to top this monster." — Mtukdk. 

** Would you be so kind as to visit my father who is djring?" 
Such was the question which stopped my rapid pace, as I was 
hurrying exhausted to my comfortable lodgings. It was the efe* 
niug of a sultry day in August. I had been to visit a distant 
portion of my parish. The morning had been very fine, and I 
concluded to go and return on foot. Before I started on my way 
homewards, the sky had begun to lower, and the unnatural still- 
ness which had settled on the face of nature, denoted an approach- 
ing tempest. Unwilling to be detained from my family, yet anx- 
ious to escape the fury of the storm, I exerted myself to the ut- 
most to anticipate its march. About mid-way it overtook me. 
One after another, the stars went out in heaven, and a darkness 
which might be felt, brooded over the earth. The rain poured 
down in torrents. The thunder jarred through the frightened air ; 
and the lightning, as it danced across the sky, alone pointed <yif *. 
the path which I was to pursue. It was nearly midnight, a^y 
anxiety for those whom I had left unguarded, alone sustained m^^ 
wearied frame. Reposing my trust in him, who guides the raging 
elements, I had almost reached in safety my dwelling, when 1. 
was arrested by that imexpected invitation to the bed of death. 
It sent a thrill of horror through my nervous and excited frame. 
For a moment I fancied it the wailing of the wind, the whisper* 
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ing of some spirit of the storm, or a figment of my excited ima- 
gination. I was tempted to dash on regardless, yet mercy and 
conscience bid me linger. I stopped, and a startling flash reveal- 
ed to me the being who solicited my aid. It was a frail and help> 
less girl. Her dishevelled locks were tossed in sport on every 
wind, and her dark rich eye gazed upon me with eloquent impor- 
tunity, as she repeated her modest request, that I would repair im- 
mediately to her dying father. A glance assured me that it was 
the daughter of old WoUstane. My heart sunk within me. In 
such a storm, exhausted as I was, to turn my steps away from my 
happy home, whose little beacon I could distinguish far amid the 
gloom, was hard enough, but to stand by the dying bed of Wolf- 
stane, the cold blooded, mysterious, desperate Wolfstane — I shud- 
dered at the thought. Yet, I was a minister of Christ, a dele- 
gated angel of mercy. Would my master have denied his servi- 
ces in the last lone hour ? '< I will go with you," said I. 

" Oh ! sir, may heaven bless you," was the warm response. 

" But where," I enquired, <' have you been, in such a nighty 
at such an hour, so helpless and exposed as you are ?" 

" I have been at your house, to beg you to go home with me. 
They told me that you were absent, and would probably be de- 
tained by the storm till morning. I hurried away in despair, for 
I left my poor father alone. God has led me to you. We must 
haste or he will die before we can be there. May the Lord have 
mercy on him !" 

Her emotion here checked her utterance. Weliastened on in si- 
lence. The storm had spent its fury ; the rain had ceased. Yet 
the lightning was still incessant, and the thunder broke in fearful 
peals above us. Strange were my reflections as I followed my 
dark-haired guide. Wolfstane was a being of whom men spoke 
in whispers. He lived in a small thatched cottage, not far from 
the verge of a ragged clifl*, which looked far out upon the sea. It 
was situated a mile from the little village, where I was settled. 
None ever visited him, and he held no intercourse with the in- 
habitants. He seldom frequented the streets, and ever alone. He 
had no companion in the world, but his beautiful daughter. His 
appearance was very striking. I have often scanned him as he 
-sat upon the jutting rocks by his dwelling, listlessly gazing upon 
the deep. He was more than six feet high. His features were 
bold and very handsome. His forehead was high and jutting. His 
hair was black and waved in ringlets upon his shoulders. Hit 
large , dark eye, sheltered by the projecting brow, rolled with a 
wild and fiendish ferocity. His history was altogether mysteri- 
0U&. He was said once to have been a scholar, to have bid fair 
for distinction, in the intellectual world, but disappointment| 
dark and terrible reverses, had driven him from his home and 
country, had lighted in his bosom the fires of hellish pessioni 
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and obliterated within him every vestige of hnmanity. It was 
reported that he had been a smuggler, a pirate — that his name 
had been a terror on every sea — that rapine, and wasting, and 
murder had been the business of his life. It was whispered that 
at midnight he was visited by bands of men from the deep, that 
his old cottage rung with savage mirth — that subterranean vaults 
and passages beneath the rocks, concealed uncounted treasurer— 
that the waves often washed blood from the crevices of those 
deep caves. These and a thousand reports, rushed to my recollec- 
tion, as I wound up the narrow and rugged path-way which led 
to " Wolfstane's den." I had never half believed them, yet now 
they assumed all the distinctness and vividnes of truth. 

I sat in a spacious apartment. The room was strangely fa^ 
nished. The floor was matted. The walls were hung with an- 
cient and costly paintings. A succession of shelves on one side 
of the room contained the scanty furniture of the table ; yet, 
amidst the homely ware, shone goblets and plate of massy silver. 
Upon the mantle stood two vases of richest gold. In a closet, 
which opened into the room, hung a rifle, and numerous pistols, 
with their fatal accompaniments. The bed occupied one corner of 
the apartment. At its head was hung a gleaming dagger, and 
upon it lay in restless slumber the terrible lord of this dire abod& 
The daughter, who had accompanied me, sat watching by his pil- 
low, waiting till he should awake. It was manifest that hiseDe^ 
gies were fast wasting under disease. His matted locks hung damp 
upon his noble forehead. His bushy brows grew (lark o'er the 
shaded socket. A deadly paleness circled his pressed lips. His 
sinewy arm was extended upon his couch, but it seemed to have 
lost its power. The long drawn breath heaved high his expanded 
chest. I turned to examine a portrait which hiuig near me, and 
when next I looked upon him, his piercing eye was fixed on mine. 
He had just awaked. 

"Julia," said he, "is this the priest?" 

"Yes, father." 

" How long since you returned ?" 

" A half an hour. You have rested, I hope, father." 

" Rested," said he, whilst a smile of bitter scorn gathered upon 
his wasted countenance, " I shall rest in the grave. Yes," said 
he, as his eye glared terribly upon me, " I have long watched for 
the eternal sleep. The lamp of life now flickers in its socket, it 
will go out to-night." 

" Sir," said I, deriving new courage from his composed and 
tranquil manner, "the religion which I teach^ informs me that 
the soul dies not with the body." 

" Yes," said he, " you are a priest. You try to think with 
your craft ; I try to think with mine, though," striking his hand 
upon his heart, " something here makes It bard trying aometimes.'* 
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" You mean," said I, " that your conscience sometimes sug- 
gests to you a future state of existence." 

'' Suggests to me ! yes, swears by its own being, that it is im- 
mortal. Oh ! I have had wonderful thoughts of late. Last week 
I had a dream. My own mother entered that door and bent over 
me. I felt her warm tear on my clammy brow. I saw her calm 
blue eye rolled up to heaven. I tried to touch her and she van- 
ished. Ah ! she is not dead. No ! the soul must never die. She 
came to the couch of her son, to warn him of the future. She 
will come again. Yes," said he, as his nostrils expanded and 
his eye gleamed in wild delirium, '^ I see her now," raising him- 
self in the bed. He grasped at vacancy. His whole frame shud- 
dered with irrepressible emotion. The effort overcame him and 
he sunk back in a swoon upon his couch. After a few moments 
he revived. 

" Sir," said he, " you came here at my request. I sent for 
you for my own sake, but most of all for the sake of this young 
girl. I dared not die alone with her. God only knows the hor- 
rors which will cluster about my last hour. She will need some 
one to cheer her, when her old father raves and foams in death. 
I told her, if she could not bear it, to run this dagger through me. 
She will not kill her father. Poor child, her hands are not as 
used to blood as mine. Sir, it is many years since I have spoken 
to a priest. You are the first one who has ever crossed my thresh- 
hold. You will be the last. I hate your fraternity ; I detest your 
religion. Yet once as you passed by the shore, I saw you, and you 
recalled to my recollection a friend of my younger days, who was 
killed by my side in a fight at sea. I have respected you for his 
sake. As I look upon you, I can witness his every feature. You 
summon a thousand associations of better days. It comforts me 
to see you here. For my sake as well as this girl's, I sent for you. 
I have things to reveal to you which all may not hear. I tell no 
stories to amuse the throng. None shall grow pale over my biog- 
raphy. Yet in this rough bosom are shut up deeds, which it 
might freeze the blood to hear. Young man, I started in life 
with hopes as fair as yours. I lost my father in my infancy. The 
mother who brought me into being, dedicated me to God. She 
died, and they to whom I was intrusted, forgot their solemn vows 
to the dead. Ah ! it was a sad tale. I will not rake up the 
smothered embers of those burning wrongs. I left my country. 
I swore by my mother's grave to be the foe of man. I have ful- 
filled my oath. 

" Ah !" said he with a fiendish smile, " no pcijury there to an- 
swer for. I have raised the black flag in every breeze, on every 
sea. This dagger is drunk with the blood of every age and sex 
and name. I have stabbed the traveler on the highway, and bu- 
ried his gold with him. I have captured the rich merchantman 
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upon the seas, and sunk her crew and her costly treasures in the 
same gaping tomb. The music of their cry as they went down, 
was ample recompense for all my toil. 

'< After a wearisome journey, I once stretched myself in a sha- 
ded thicket, which skirted the public road. The place was ex- 
tremely beautifuL It was a narrow defile betwixt towering hills. 
On one side of the road was a dizzy precipice, at the foot of which 
reposed a sluggish pool. I had lost myself in sleep and was awak- 
ened by the sound of music. I looked out from my concealment, 
and saw a bridal party just returning from their festivities. They 
were six in number. First came the happy pair, then followed 
their gay attendants. The fepoales were dressed in flowing white, 
and the dark, rich hair of the Gride was adorned with flowers of 
every hue. She was lovely beyond her sex. Her form was 
perfect, her features extremely regular, her deportment higfaly 
graceful. For a moment, I was captivated with her charma I 
almost envied the man who had led to the altar such a bride. 
Her laugh of innocent joy, rung like music in my ear. But the 
oath which I had taken, started up in my memory. The vow of 
eternal hatred to my species, was muttered agaiu on my lips. I 
drew my pistol from my girdle. I took deliberate aim. The 
heavy slugs simk deep in her swelling bosom. She never breath- 
ed again. That night she slept upon the nuptial couch, Imt it 
was in the cold embrace of death. They laid aside the bridal 
array, and mantled her in the dismal shroud. I passed the house 
at midnight. There was heard no nuptial song, but the wailii^ 
of that mourning band, mingled in fearful chorus with the loud 
laugh of a maniac husband. 

'^ These were the trifling incidents in my strange career. My 
life has been a succession of deeds far worse than these ; and yet, 
I have escaped the sword of justice. The same irresistible power 
which drove me onward, has shielded me from punishment. I tell 
these things upon my death bed. It is too late to harm me now. 
Should you report these tales to the ministers of justice, they 
must hasten, or arrest me in the grave. I should die on my way 
to the scaflbld. But I must hurry on, for the blood thickens at 
the fountain. My tongue will soon resign its office. I have a tale 
to tell you, never yet breathed to man. I would carry it with me 
to the tomb, were I not afraid it would disturb my slumbers. Oh! 
I have kept it smothered many a year ; and the remembrance of it 
has darkened my brightest day, has startled me from my deepest 
slumbers, has preyed like a vulture upon the very substance of 
my being. I fear if I do not drive it from my bosom, it will ran- 
kle in my ashes. It was almost my earliest crime, it was the 
blackest. 

'' Years had elapsed since my mother's death. I had with very 
great toil and care, prepaxed a igibBoci oC auumoment, for the 
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\xrho had ever loved me. I was proud of a poetical turn, and 
wrote for her an elaborate epitaph, which clearly delineated her 
character and virtues. She left a fortune, ample enough to allow 
of any expense in the erection. Literary pursuits called me away 
ere it was finished, and I left to others the task of accomplishing 
my wishes. I returned, after a long absence from my native city. 
I learned that my property was squandered. I wandered to the 
burying-ground, to visit my only friend; with difficulty could 
I find the stoneless mound. It was then, at the lone hour of night, 
wiiilst the stars looked on in heaven, that I knelt on the desecra« 
ted grave, and swore eternal enmity to man. I vowed to build 
there a monument worthy of the name it was to bear. It must^ 
be the price of blood. One year from that day it mutt be erected. 
Now hear how I earned the gold. 

** I had heard my treacherous guardian speak of his brothari 
wbo lived in a retired and beautiful villa, not far from a neig^ 
boring city. Be never mingled At all in society. Few knew any 
thing of him or his family ; he was the owner of a princely for- 
tune. Thither I resolved to bend my footsteps. I found him a 
man of feeUe discernment, but of generous soul. I told him a 
tale of sorrow, which was a mere creation of the fancy. He be- 
lieved it all ; he offered to assist me, to use my services as his pri* 
▼ate Mcretary, and give me a home in bis family. By rapid de- 
grees I secured his esteem and perfect confidence.. He devolved 
upon me the sole direction of his estates. His family consisted 
or two children, one a beautiful boy of four, the other, a girl of 
eighteen yearB. The latter was the most engaging being I had 
ever seen. Her whole appearance was fascmating in the extreme. 
Her disposition was perfectly lovely. I made it my earnest and 
constant endeavor to secure her affections. I was successful. 
With the consent of her father, we were betrothed. One peace- 
ful night in June, as we walked through the beautiful grove, con- 
tiguous to the mansion, we plighted eternal faith. I chuckled at 
the success of my hellish scheme. One day the laughing boy 
grew sick ; his auburn locks were wet with feverish moisture. 
The fire in his sparkling eye grew dim. He sat on my knee till 
midnight, as I bathed his burning temples, and strove to soothe 
his agony. We buried him the next eve. I only knew why he 
died. A month after, the old man made his will. He bequeathed 
to me his daughter, and his wealth. The next day he rose at 
early dawn to visit a distant estate. He was to be gone a month. 
I followed him a mile from his dwelling. I came up wirh him in 
a shady glen. On the right rose a frowning cliff, and on the left, 
the forest skirted the nanow path. His noble steed was walking 
slowly over the sward, which had ovei^rown the seldom frequented 
road. Stealing softly and unperceived behind him, I struck him 
with my hatchet a dtedly blow. His skull crushed in an instant 
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beneath the steel. He knew not the hand which slew him. I 
caught the bridle in my grasp, and buried my weapon in the no- 
ble charger. Into a deep well, in the grove, long since deserted, 
I tumble! the horse and his rider. 

*' I returned to the daughter at home. She had just risen, and 
I told her that her father was safely on his journey." " All !" 
said she, '' I hoped to have bid him farewell, but then he will 
soon return." " Yes," said I, " you will meet him very soon." 
I turned to conceal the grin of hellish triumph, which relaxed my 
features, as I pronounced her prophetic doom. The next evening 
I proposed a sail upon the lake. As usual she consented. We 
embarked in a frail c-anoe. The night was cloudless. The beau- 
tiful sheet, on which we sadled, was without a ripple. No sound 
save the soft dipping of our paddles, disturbed the still repose of 
nature. It was calm in earth and heaven. My beautiful atten- 
dant had never appeared so beautiful; she sat with her dark eye 
bent upon the billow as it opened before the gliding prow. " Oh !" 
said she, '4t must be a fearful death to drown — to be smoth- 
ered amid the crowding waters — to gasp and tug for breath in 
vain. T am afraid of death in any shape. I am not }»ie|)ared to 
die — to hurry into eternity. Yet to drown !" *• And yet," said I, 
'^ it may be your appointed doom to perish amid these cold, still 
waves." " Oh ! mention it not," said she, " the very thought 
fills my soul with horror." " What then must tlie reality be?'* 
said I, advancing towards her. Alarmed by my expressions and 
approach, she shrunk back with dread. Till that moment she had 
never doubted that her affection was reciprocated. She shrieked 
with terror, as I laid my hand upon her. She recoiled from my 
iron grasp. I raised her quivering, struggling frame, and, deaf to 
her cries for mercy, plunged her beneath the wave. She sunk 
like lead among the waters, then, suddenly arose again upon the 
surface. She shrieked for help. Gasping, she plead with start- 
ling earnestness, beseeching me to save her. Her voice was 
choked by the hoarse waters, as again she sank into their depths. 
Once more she rose ; her energies were fast wasting in the fruit- 
less stmggle. Her dark eye turned upon me in silent eloquence, 
beseeching me to rescue her. Her tones sunk into a gurgling sob, 
as the thick foam gathered upon her ashen lip, and her arms 
snatched feebly at the vacant air.- * Slowly and silently she de- 
scended — a moment, she gasped for.breath — a shiver passed over 
her wearied frame, and the surface of the lake was as unruffled as 
the sky, whose image it reflected. 

^^ Ah ! that scene. It needed all my resolution to endure its 
terrors. Three times I started to rescue her, but the remembrance 
of my infernal oath — the thought that a twelvemonth had al- 
most [massed, and yet no tomb-stone graced my mother's grave ; 
that I had sworn to build it with the price of blood, — that I had 
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consecrated my days to the destraction of my species ; this fast- 
ened me where I stood, till she had perished. Then I hastened 
to the shore ; none knew that we went together ; none wondered 
that I came alone. I had murdered the owner and his rightful 
heirs, and remained sole master of all that wealth. In the vaults 
of that mansion I found uncounted gold. I hurried with it to my 
native home. I purchased a monumental stone. There was 
chiseled upon it the eulogy which I had prepared. It was erected 
upon the promised day. Beneath it, at the hour of midnight, I 
buried the remainder of the blood-bought gold. The next day | 
was abroad upon the ocean. I have not since seen my country's 
shores. This was my earliest, darkest crime. It may seem to 
you a wild exaggeration. I would to God it were I No, it is too 
true. I was ever a creature of the fiercest passions, and my early 
disappointments transformed me to a fiend. I have stood a thou- 
sand times upon these rocks, and as I gazed upon the ocean, it 
revived each fearful circumstance of that accursed deed. That 
drowning form has haunted a thousand dreams. Her cries have 
rung in my tortured ear till I have gnashed my teeth in anguish. 
I knew Ae would visit my dyin^ bed ! Her shadowy form flits 
by my couch. Mary ! Mary ! No, I can't help you. My awful 
oath ! See the white foam on her lip. She beckons me. I am 
coming. Yes ! yes ! I shall meet you there. Oh ! mercy, mercy, 
fiends !" 

A shudder shook his giant frame — ^the eye became fixed and 
glassy in its socket — a gasp, a groaUi and the soul of Wolfstane 
hurried to its doom. V. Z. 



A FEAGMENT OF AN UNPUBU8HED DRAMA. 

Act 3. Scske 2. 

Spaih— a Moorish CoBtle. 

RinaldOy moIms, 
The hour drKWt nigh I — The hour for which IVe toil'd^ 
Borne scoff and insult ae4 endured; yet now 
Revenge shall swetter be, thus far deferred. 
Yon coward y recreant to his faith , ere long 
Shall feel my power : one blow this hated race 
Shall crush, and place the empire in my grasp. 
Alhama's craven heart is quaking yet 
With thought of recent crime : — ^In every leaf 
Which rustles hft'tha summer breeze, he hears 
Th' accusing aoeaots of his murdered sire ; 
And every limpid stream which gushes free 
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From earth*! dark boaom, teems a purple fount. 

'Tis well ! — he e'en shall writhe with keener, angubh. 

Deluded fool !— could he but read my heart — 

He comes, — to hear of victory and success. 

Twill but elate t'insure the deadlier fall. CEnUr Momiati^,) 

Ha ! MoBtalio— once more within our walls f 

Perchance thou'rt come a herald to bear termsy 

Or a deserter from the christian caus e 

MomtdUo. I thought to find Alhama here, to him 

Would I address my tale. 
Rmddo, fhijf an' thou hop^st 

To move his weak heart by thy whining tonee, 

I will see justice done thfle. Ho! my guard I 

In deepest dungeon of the gloomy vaults 

Which lie beneath, confine this traitor youth. 

There let him {Enter ^IhanuL.) 

Alkaimm, How now ! — Montalio ? 

Montalio. My lord, 

With thee I did bat ask a moment's audience. 

'Twas vainly asked. 
Alkmnm. Unhand him ! Rinaldo, 

Thoa hast grown presumptuous of late. 

RimUo. Pardon, my lord, my over ready zeal. 
But wilt thou hear the issue ? 

AUuumm, Leave me now ! 

I'll shortly list thy tidings. Guard, retire ! 
Montalio, what would 'st thou with me f be brief ! 
What brings thee here ? 

MantaUo, To plead with thee, Alhama. 

Wilt thou not hear, as on my knees I crave 
Not pardon for myself, but for a firiend, 
Whose life, whose happiness is dearer far 
Than aught on earth beside ? 'Tis fat thyself 
I plead. 

Alkama. Foolish boy, away ! 

ManiiaJUo. ^^7» hear me ! 

Thou canst not sunder all affection's ties 
80 firmly knit. By our past childhood's days, 
When hand in hand We strayed 'mid these old walls. 
Where in the gleeful lightness of our hearts, 
Bright scenes were painted on our fliture years \ 
By all the fond affections in life's spring, 
Thus cherished each for each, o*eArhich of late 
A sad dark change hath come ;— 4>y all tl^ hopes, 
By all thy fears, Alhama, hear me now. 
And to thyself be merciful ; renounce 
That hateful crescent, and again espouse 
Thy mother's fiuth, which she, when yet thou wert 
Of tender age, did teach thee to revere. 
And fondly hoped thou'dst cherish :^what tboa wert, 
Again become. 
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Montalio, I had thonght 
My heart to all<emotioo steerd, save that 
Which late has made me what I am ; — thy wo^ 
Have called up scenes of pleasure long since fled*, 
When like thyself in happy innocence 
I dreamed away the hours. • • • • But what srail 
Thoughts such as these ? I hare fixed my purpoM. 
'Tis done ! — nor heaven, nor hell shall swerve me bow. 

Jalio. Oh say' not thus ! rush not thus madly on 

To ruin :— vl^he people groan beneath the yoke, 

Which the foul fiend Rinaldo haf^^posed : 

Thus far they've borne, but knoi^, there is a bound 

To all endurance ; even now dark Glands 

Portend a coming storm of vengeui9«. 
ima. Ha ! 

They soon shall feel my wrath. But thinkest thou, 

Montalio, to affright me with such tales .' 

talio. Nay, I would persuade thee :— How can*st thoa meet 
Thy deeply wronged and injured brother ? 

mui. I thank thee for that word — it breaks the spell — 
Once more it brings me to myself : brother ! 
'Tis false ! he is my deepest, deadliest foe ; 
And now thou art once more within my power, 
Methinks again thou goest not forth, a spy, 
To join yon rebel crew. 

talio. 'Tis then in vain ! 

No longer shall my love for thee 
Between my duty and its execution stand ; 
Thy father's blood for vengeance cries; — fiuewell. (nuku ami.) 

ima. Slave ! thou shalt rue those words. — Guards ! Ho, villains ! 

Guards ! (Enter Guards.) 
rd. My lord !— 

ima. The curse of Allah rest on ye ! 

Why came ye not at my first call ? 
rd. My lord, 

By your own order we retired beyond 

The hearing of your voice. 
tma. True, true, but speed. 

It may not be too late— seize Montalio. (Exit Omards.) 

He must die ! the secret which^— (EiUer Gtuird.) 
rd. Through a pass 

Unknown, my lord, Montalio has escaped. 

For from the walls he has been seen without, 
ima. Ye did pursue him ? 
rd. No, my lord, too far 

Already had he fled. 
yma. Curses on him ! 

Summon Rinalda.. (£xit Qvard.) 

AH revealed !— bat now 
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Rinaldo. 

Binalda. 
Mkama, 



Rhuddo. 



Alhama. 
Rinaldo. 



Alkama, 
Rinaldo. 
Alkama. 



E*en to my face he called me parricide ; 

Boy, thou liest ! this arm ne'er nerved the steel 

Which drank Vim life-blood. 

Oh, infernal gnllt ! 
Thou com*st with all thy ministers of wrath, 
Doubt, anger, wan puspicion, fell despair, 
And in my inmost soul strik'st deep thy fangs : 
Thus &r advanced, repentance comes too late ; 
This heart shall now be proof alike against 
Th* approach of danger and of sympathy ; 
Affection's gushing fount e'en now is dried, 
And every channel that was wont to bear 
Joy to this bosom, to a torrent turned, 
Alike uprooting, in its foaming course. 

All outward pleasure, and all inward peace. 

« • • • • 

Come, fiends of darkness ! take me all — I yield. 

Away, remorse ! — avaunt, ye coward fears ! (Enter Rinaldo.) 

Rinaldo, thou did'st speak of news } — hast aught 

Of import from without ? 

Ere this thon'si heard 
Our cruiser's safe arrival, and her prize 
Lady Izarah, fairest of the fiur. 

Aye ! fair indeed, and worthy of a strife ; 
I've sent her to the Harem — hast aught more ? 

I have, my lord ; not yet these sullen serfs 
Submit their stubborn necks unto the yoke. 

Aye ! and that christian dog— would thou had'st ta'en 

Thy will of him<-~did gravely threaten me 

With vengeance for their wrongs : by Allah, now 

I'll bring them to obedience. Rinaldo, 

Once again Montalio has escaped me, 

And much I fear his influence without, 

I would he might be taken. 

Trust to me ! 
A party of our spies returning home, 
Secured a straggling youth upon the way, 
And from him wrung confessions such as these ; 
That many a peasant doth disown thy power. 
Muttering his curses on thy head : nay more, 
A band ere this is formed, and meets to-night. 

Presumptuous slaves ! I'll teach them what may chance 
A bitter lesson. 

Farther yet than this : 
A leader bold hath joined them e'en to day ; 

A Knight 

A Knight ? 

Methinks from Palestine : 
From Palestine ! a Knight from Paleatinr! 
Heard'st thou his title ? 
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lido. Title ? he had none. 

Save this, the enemy of Moslem faith ; 

He came in humble garb, a palmer. 
i7na. Ah ! 

I fain would see the youth, and learn yet more ; 

Know'st thou his features ? Summon here the boy. 
lido. The boy was straight dismissed when alT was lc|unied. 

ima. Dismissed ! oh madness ! — Disclosed he farther ? 

lido. To night the band doth meet to hail their chief. 

An hour before the dawn, 'tis their design 

T' assault the castle. 
ima. With him at their head ? 

ildo. ^Tis so, and then Montalio will requite 

Thy kindness. He each avenue will point. 

Direct each flaming dart. 
ima. They shall be met. 

Oh Allah ! save ns, and support thy power. 

Yet who can be this Knight that dares, disguised, 

To rouse the serfs. I fea r 
lido. Restrain thy fean, 

And trust to me ; this boasting stranger long 

Shall not presume : if with the blushing mom 

I bring them not, my life shall be the forfeit. 

vma. Thou art a faithful ally, and thy zeal, 

Inciting thus to valorous deeds, shall not 

Pass unrewarded. 

aldo. Wilt thou then bestow 

ima. Demand whatever thou wilt. 

ildo. Thou know*st my wish. 

ima. Izarah ? She is thine. 

aldo. Thanks, noble lord ! 

I speed me to my task, wait thou the event. {EzU Rinaldo.) 

ima. Lo now the moon, that late rode high in heaven, 
Is darkened by the thickly gathering clouds ; 
An emblem of the tempest that would burst 
In fury on my head. Prophet ! avert it ! 
Let not at least, I pray, its genius be 
Don Juan de Almara : — whom some fiend J 
Hath prompted now to ravage every hope, 
And blast each prospect with avenging breath. 
From Palestine ! If once the people know 
He is among them, then my doom is sealed. 
But sure Rinaldo's steel will reach his heart. 
Rest we then, and turn to softer thoughts ; 
The Spanish maiden's smile shall chase away 
The clouds of care. {Exit.) 
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** Now government is for the support of power in reverence with the people, 
tnd to secure the people from the abuse of power ; that they raaj be free bj their 
just obedience ) and the magistrates honorable for their just administration ; forlilh 
erty without obedience is confusion, and obedience without liberty is slavery.**— 
William P«iin. 

That superiority of mind, which manifests itself by espousing 
doctrines and maintaining principles, the most important in their 
relation to man as a social being, with signal ability and success, 
claims the highest veneration of every admirer of true greatness. 
For as the magnitude and difficulty of any subject is increased, 
and our own personal interest becomes identified with its bearings, 
we are naturally induced to pay the most exalted homage to those 
high qualities of the mind, which have been exerted for securing 
our permanent welfare. [The statesman must be, from the very 
nature of his position, as well the pioneer, as the fosterer, of every 
successful scheme, for the amelioration of the general condition of 
the people;^ For he it is who directs the comj^icated machinery 
of government, guards against the slightest derangement in its 
several parts, and thus preserves that state of social order, which 
is essential to the success of every good and noble enterprise. He 
it is, who lays the foundation of the social fabric, to him is con- 
fided the building up of the bulwarks of national security. Should 
he possess the wisdom to render that foundation deep and lasting, 
others may build upon it the beautiful temple, whose symmetrical 
proportions shall excite the admiration of mankind. The man of 
letters may contribute his share to the adornment of the noble 
fabric ; science may add classic beauty and grace to the stately 
shaft, or the rich entablature ; poetry may create the varied elegance 
of the flower-wreathed capital, but all this must rest on the ba- 
sis, sure and steadfast, of national order and prosperity, the great 
end of the enlightened patriot statesman. If then all objects are 
subordinate to the great one of government, and all men in a 
measure dependent upon statesmen, an examination into some of 
the duties of his station, and a view of some of the principles of 
the science of government, which should regidate his course, may 
not be uninstructive. 

To one who looks back on history, and remarks the thousand 
diverse courses of policy, which those whom the world calls great, 
have pursued, to maintain social order, and further their own in- 
terests, and then reflects how little those who have left us proofs 
of gigantic abilities have ever succeeded in making the mass of 
the people wiser or better, the existence of such a thing as the sci- 
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ince of government may well seem a vain chimera, and the iden- 
ity of human nature in all ages, and in different nations, a the« 
»ry liable to serious objections. Let him look at those who were 
►nee called patriots. Who are they ? Demosthenes, the fierce 
lenouncer of the Macedonian despot, yet himself the basest of 
lemagogues. Brutus, the slayer of a tyrant, yet the uncompromi- 
ing advocate of patrician power. Cromwell, the '^ man of the peo- 
>Ie," yet the most selfish hypocrite, who ever crushed the liberties 
»f a people whom he had sworn to protect. Bonaparte, veiling 
he hideousness of a fiend-like ambition, for univereal sway, un- 
ler the pretext of brightening into perennial splendor, the glory 
,f « la grande nationJ*^ Concerning the principles of action of 
tuch men as these, each the master-spirit of a different age, it would 
)e presumptuous for us to speak definitely. We have barely men- 
ioned their names, to show that greatness, or the summit of pow- 
T, has been reached heretofore by the prostration of all that is 
nire and ennobling in our nature, and by bringing every stupen- 
lous faculty of the mind under the iron sway of an ambition, 
drift from every high moral principle. True, they have received 
, reward for their toil ; the shadow of the substance, posthumous 
;lory, the mere dust and ashes of well earned fame ; they have 
»ecome decoy-lights, which attract the young, the aspiring, the 
inthusiastic, in a different era, by the foul glare of genius prosti- 
uted, and principle sacrificed to the worst of ends. 

But we feel that at the present day as civilization has advanced, 
ind reason has in a measure gained the ascendency over passion, 
here is such a thing as the science of government, that there are 
ules founded on the unshaken rock of principle which can guide 
nan to greatness, without calling upon him to make his bosom 
L hell oif passion, to reach the pinnacle of fame. No : thanks 
o the influence of free principles, the science of government is 
low something more than a mere name. Since the time that the 
eaven of this principle has commenced its work among mankind, 
reedom of action has engendered a freedom of thought, well cal- 
culated to bring out in bold relief, the nobler attributes of the 
nind, and to render an uncompromising devotion to truth rightly 
ippreciated and encouraged. The action of free principles here 
las been to make the statesman's virtue closely identified with 
lis interest, thus removing in a great degree his temptation to 
iwerve from the path of rectitude. Hence the dissimilarity in 
he modes in which modem politicians, and those of a less civ- 
lized age, maintained their power over the minds of the multitudci 
nay be in some measure accounted for. The power of great 
ninds is perhaps little inferior now to what it was in the time of 
be celebrated Cardinal Richelieu, but then it was the result of 
{ourtly intrigue, and of an amjbition which seems to have swept 
iway eyeiy vestige of any loftier sentiment ; but now ambition 
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to attain its object must be the subservient handmaid, not the re- 
morseless tyrant of political right and justice. 

Thus much have we thought it necessary to premise, as it 
seems to us, that, to form a correct judgment of the course of the 
patriot statesman, we nmst look at the age in which he lives, the 
circumstances by which he is surrounded, and the constitution of 
the nation wherein his influence is to be diflused. In such a 
light, what nobler theme can there be, than the course of the 
American patriot statesman ! The master minds in such a coun- 
try as this, — a country of boundless energy, of vigorous and life- 
giving mind, unstained by the corruption of the old world, and 
leading the course in the struggle of freedom against prejudice; 
what a spectacle for the philosopher, who loves to view the theo- 
ries of the closet enlarged into practical utility on the wide scale 
of a great nation ; what a source of inspiration for the patriot, 
whose country's welfare is his own ! It is a theme the vastness 
of which is only equaled by the importance of the interests in- 
volved, and it can only be expected that we shall glance but 
briefly and imperfectly at some of its more prominent details. 

The patriot statesman should feel sensibly the commanding 
dignity and importance of his position. This one idea should be 
constantly before his mind. It should give color to all his pur- 
poses, strengthen his determinations, and animate his counsels. 
In this country, particularly," is a constant and unbroken sense of 
that weighty responsibility which rests on the conscience of every 
legislator, of the utmost moment. For here we have no long line 
of precedents, as in England, which marks in a certain degree 
with definiteness the rights of the people, and which, until lat- 
terly, seemed to supersede a constant recurrence to the first prin- 
ciples of the British constitution. From the very nature of a re- 
publican government, as well as from the recent foundation of our 
own, we must for a long time be in a transition state, each pro- 
gressive stage of improvement in the social condition of our peo- 
ple demanding a correspondent change in our system. Hence our 
statesmen are particularly called upon for the exercise of a pro- 
foimd and unbiased judgment in the execution of their duty. 
The importance of cool and deliberate reason in the legislation of 
men who have no experience to guide them, and a dark unknown 
before, to which they must enter by the dim, glimmering light of 
the present, cannot be too highly estimated. They should never 
be attracted from the path of sound policy, by mere temporary 
expedients, visionary and untried in their nature ; they should, 
above all, be uninfluenced by that rallying cry of party spirit, and 
party demagogues, so rife in seasons of political contention ; the 
clamor for change in existing institutions. No manifestations 
should be more narrowly watched, and their causes more deeply 
sought into ; and a clear distinction should ever be made bet wees 
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le true voice of the people, in respect to their real grievances, 
id that spurious excitement raised as the last vain hope of am- 
ition, by a lust after political aggrandizetnent. The melancholy 
camples of Greece and Rome need only to be named, to bring 
sfore the mind a crowd of images of internal dissension and li- 
mtious faction, all springing from that restlessness and impar 
BDce which is the sure precursor of national downfall. It re- 
tains now to be seen whether the march of mind is sufficiently 
Ivanced to exert a counteracting influence to that of popular 
skleness and delusion. The question is now to be tried, 
hether, with all our love of national freedom,we can act out the 
iiitiment, (a truer than which was never uttered,) that 'Mt is 
t base to flatter the mob as the monarch." That proud day in 
bich this maxim shall not only be admitted but felt, is not, to 
idge of the signs of the times, far distant ; wiien the moderation 
' the people, the surest indication of the triumph of reason over 
ission and interest, shall give an earnest to the patriot statesman 
lat his motives will be justly appreciated, apd his actions receive 
le meed of well-deserved fame. 

Closely connected with the consideration on which we have 
ilarged in regard to the policy of our statesmen, we would insist 
pen the indispensable requisite of independence in the course of 
le politician. We are apt, in this country, to undervalue the 
iiportance of tnie independence of action. There is a jealousy 
' too great a freedom from that close connection with their 
>nstituents, which it is contended representatives should ever 
el, which is too often the foe of enlightened and liberal legisla- 
on. From these shackles, no political man, whatever may be 
le uprightness of his moral nature, or to whatever party he may 
el attached, is exempted ; one single false step, a wavering from 
le rigidity of party discipline, consigns him to poUtical death, 
s parties are now situated, the strongest advocate of measures, 
L the origin of which he has had no share, must be the most 
iccessful ; while those who reserve to themselves the right of 
ivate judgment, and act from fixed principle, the best and 
isest of statesmen, as they generally are, are forced to play a 
ibordinate part in advancing the great interests of the nation. 
Te make not these remarks in a spirit of cavil at our institutions, 
It to point out an admitted and dangerous disease, and to sug- 
5St some remedy. It certainly does seem to us " that the time is 
»ming, and even now is," when the mass of mankind have come 

the conclusion, that the system of legislating for one party only, 
)w so constantly pursued, however much it may subserve pres- 
it purposes and party interests, is fraught with prospective dan- 
5r and difficulty. This is emphatically the thinking age. Men, 
( their minds are enlightened and their views liberalized, begin 
> see that independence in action is indispensable to «»^\>sft '^ 
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wise and enlarged system of legislation ; they are becoming more 
disposed to loosen those fetters which have so often cramped the 
noble aspirations of minds fraught with wisdom, and burning with 
zeal, to disregard mere party considerations, yet bound down by 
the fiat of a party majority. But in order to cherish and keep 
alive this spirit, which the march of mind has but just b^^n to 
develop, there must be a mutual and growing confidence between 
the representative and his constituents, a conviction in the minds 
of both, that truth is the object for which every struggle should 
be made, the polar-star which alone should guide the statesman 
on the stormy ocean of political life. When the time shall arrive 
when truth, in its most exalted sense, shall be the only object 
deemed worthy of the statesman's pursuit, and his ability in main- 
taining its ascendency the only criterion of his fitness for office, 
the triumph of the ethereal over the animal nature, of reason over 
the grosser propensities of our being, will be final and complete. 
While, too, among the people, this enlightened spirit is gaining 
ground, the statesman, on his part, should despise a miserable 
tnickling to popular favor and mere transient interests, sternly 
maintaining the principles of truth, and resolutely following out 
the convictions of an honest spirit, relying upon the discretion 
and magnanimity of the people to appreciate his motives and to 
reward his merits. 

We would here wish to avoid confoimding true political inde- 
pendence with that dogged and obstinate adherence to a particu- 
lar course, characteristic of certain minds, equally when on the 
right side as on the wrong, closed to conviction and uninfluenced 
by appeal. This is the surest proof of narrowness of mind, the 
worst form of political bigotry — infinitely worse than a slavish 
devotion to party, because its influence is far more pernicious, 
from its more general difliision. While, then, that vacillating pol- 
icy in the career of the statesman, which would conform itself to 
every new wave of popular fancy, should be deprecated, an un- 
bending devotion to certain political dogmas, unmindful of a 
change in circumstances or condition, is equally censurable. The 
statesman, to pursue a sound policy, must unite firmness with a 
mind ever ready to be warmed by the clear sunlight of truth, that 
while he may shun the Charybdis of political bigotry, he may 
not fall into the Scylla of social anarchy. 

But the best intentions in the bosom of a tyro-politician, even 
a sense of the dignity and importance of his position, can avail 
him but little, without the study of politics as a science, the te- 
nets of which concern the permanent welfare of mankind. It is 
essential to the idea of a patriot statesman, that he should have 
not only zeal for the advancement of the true interests of the 
people, but that he should possess an ability for investigatii^ 
every subject in the light of tcuth^ so that his views may be eo- 
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larged, and his consciousness that he is pursuing a just course 
strengthened. So many theories of government, which are exci- 
ting and visionary in their nature, are so rife in the season of poUt- 
ical contention, that an unusual degree of caution is necessary, to 
avoid the danger of infection. Of all things, it is most indispen- 
sable to a statesman, to keep clearly before him the sole object for 
which he is striving, turning neither to the right hand nor to the 
left, till he sees clearly, in the light of experience and observation, 
the consequences of that course he is tempted to pursue. 

We have sketched — how feebly none are more sensible than 
ourselves — a few of those qualifications which the present age 
seems to us to demand of its patriot statesmen. A politician thus 
sheltered on the one side by the strong shield of principle, and 
incited on the other by a laudable ambition, in the struggle for 
political right and justice, is prepared to act wisely in any emer- 
gency, which can befall the state. It is then that his abilities 
will be displayed with a ten-fold luster, and mider the guidance of 
such men only, can the bark of state ride out the storms which 
assail its safety. 

Let it not be supposed that the path which we hare marked out 
for the patriot statesman, is without a warrant in the real state of 
human nature. We are most sanguine that the abstract truth, 
which we have been considering, can be reduced to practical util- 
ity, because in some noble instances, it has been done. Look at 
Wilberforce, standing up unaided and alone in the British Parlia- 
ment, and proclaiming the African slave-trade piracy and murder*; 
watch him unbefriended, toiling his cheerless way, with an en- 
thusiasm that no obstacles could subdue ; remark that philanthro- 
py and humanity in ceasless action, exciting first wonder, then 
respect, and afterwards a generous sympathy and support in his 
arduous labors for the removal of the curse ; behold him on his 
death-bed, his eye kindling with a noble fire, his countenance 
beaming with rapture, as if the foretaste of heaven, when it was 
annoimced that the great object of his life, the extirpation of 
slavery from British soil, had just received the approval of Parlia- 
ment ! What a picture of an independent statesman, devoting 
his lofty energies for the ultimate triumph of justice, unsustained 
by majorities, and ridiculed by those who could not comprehend 
the vastncss of his resources ! How much more ennobling the 
contemplation, than that of the history of the miserable tools of 
party ; his cotemporaries who then enjoyed a mushroom popular- 
ity with a faction, the existence of which is almost forgotten, 
while the memory of the poor, despised, and insulted Wilberforce, 
will be enshrined in the hearts of the good in all coming time ! 
Such too in a measure has been the course of the present Earl Grey, 
the illustrious father of the recent municipal and corporate re- 
form in Great Britain. He who led the bietttle of reform, forty 
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years ago, with Fox and Sheridan, and who has since borne its 
brunt, with Holland, and Brougham, and Melbourne, and Russell, 
now lives in the enjoyment of a green old age, reposing in peace, 
after the turmoil and heat of political strife, an object of vene- 
ration and admiration to the countless multitudes, to whom his 
wisdom and perseverance have extended the privileges of free- 
men. 

In comparison with the fame of such men, what is that unsta- 
ble popularity worth, to obtain which men sacrifice their noblest 
aspirations ? And what too can such men care for the malignity 
which party bigotry, and party malice, pour on their devoted 
heads ? No : pressing right onward in the road to truth, unscathed, 
and unharmed, they stand in the ofl quoted language of Gold- 
smith, 

" Like some tall cliff that lifia its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm ; 
|Tho 'round its bieast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its Bead." 

Fearless in the purity of conscious innocence, clad in the pan- 
oply of their own rectitude, they soar above the foul breath of 
the multitude, who know not their virtues; looking forward, 
with an eye of faith and assurance, to a righteoua decision, final 
and irreversible in that '^ high court of errors and ^Bippesls, which 
men call posterity." ^ - J. 
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Reader, whoever thou art, we salute thee in friendship. So vacation's over, 
and our little world has started again into life and action under auspices — bow 
fair ! LiA up thine eyes and look around thee ! What a delightAil spirit has per- 
ceptibly crept over the face of nature ! — weaving green bowers in every wood, and 
breathing forth the incense of flowers where, but a short time since, all was gloomy 
and desolate : freeing the prattling streams from the icy thraldom of winter, and 
waking the cheerful melody of birds where long there haa been nothing butailenee 
and sadness. 

< The spring is here — the delicate footed May, 
With its slight fingers full of leaves and flowers, 

And with it comes a thirst to be away, 
Wasting in wood-paths its voluptuous hours.' 

Verily here is a climate in which nature, descending from the stately character 
of * dame,' and assuming that of some whimsical Miss, eternally delights herself 
in every kind of caprice : now, cold and chilly, i^a wears her brow as if it had 
never known a amile : freezing ie the glance ehe ciists upon her dieconsolate lover, 
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and rathlen she drivea bim away to shield him from her cruelty : now, with co- 
quettish air she at once torments him with hope and chagrin — with smiles and 
frowns : and now, all of a sudden, she bursts forth into an array of pomp and 
beauty — lavishes out her charms in wanton profusion — decks her head in every 
kind of blossom — merrily sings along the grove, and hill, and stream ; and brings 
a * bom-fuir of enjoyment to each and all of her devotees. Go forth, then, good 
reader, into the streets of the city, and the paths of the grove — ^into the high- ways 
and by-ways, and look around thee. This is the season for pleasure, and whether 
thou agreest with us or not, give us college life, after all, for real enjoyment. How« 
ever much the ambitious spirit may long to be acting its part on a higher drama — 
or the proud spirit may writhe under the tyranny of a certain set of rules, and a 
fixed course of conduct^-or the lazy spirit may sicken at the warning notes of a 
malicious prayer-bell, and the actual state of being ' harnessed upy and forced to 
proceed ' nolens volens,* yet af\or all, give us college life, for real enjoyment. 
What a mental rusk is here, constantly hurrying on a little world to higher at- 
tainments, and higher perfection ! What a concoction of various characters ! 
What an oUapodrida of diflferont tastes, and different talents! We like to en- 
counter at every comer some peculiar genius, distinguished by his own traits, 
steering his own vessel to his own harbor : now, the doubly refined epicurist, 
bound upon enjoying the present, and careless of the future, and now, the little 
man stufiTed with a big principle— he so little and it so big, that the man is lost in 
the principle : here the philosopher, either he who mounts into the clouds, or he 
who dives into the * deepest depths' of human character, and there the moralisti 
bent upon the reformation of the universe : on this side, the poet, < living in a 
world of his ovm creation,' and on that, the politician, discussing some party 
tenet with surprising vehemence, and presenting us with a Websterian confidence 
on a small scale. Extremely different characters are all these, and yet through 
each runs that < nescio quid' — that expansion of thought and touch of refinement 
which point him out here as a fellow student, and when you meet him abroad 
and among strangers — as a friend. Moreover, reader, what an effect has been 
wrought upon the fair ones of town by the return of spring ! Swarming forth like 
' hybernating animals suddenly awakened by the balmy sunshine from their long 
repose,' they people tlie Elysian bowers of this fair city with angels which it 
would require a Mahomet's brain to picture. Oh ! reader, this is the season for 
pleasure. Shut up that ponderous lexicon of thine — heave those ugly conies into 
the nearest comer— let nature be thy directrix — and leave the presiding genius of 
thy study to solitude awhile. • 

And now, reader, for a passing glance — it must be passing — at that medley of 
character, the * Editorial' club ! At one of our late meetings, Boniface was called 
to the chair. He is a man who thinks that he has studied human nature pro- 
fbundly, and in obedience to one of his general principles, made sundry apologio8| 
excuses, and avowals of inability. But no sooner was he in his seat than he deliv- 
ered himself of a most elaborate address. He complimented warmly the < abl« 
management of our predecessors* — alluded with much animation to our ' bright 
prospects for the coming year,' — and concluded by infbrmirig the club that we 
should be enabled to increase our future numbers fW)m forty to forty-eight pages. 

During the whole of this speech, Tubal had been rocking about most uneasily 
in.his chair, as if his head, loaded with dark thoughts, had become too heavy for 
the nether portions of his person— though extensive enough in all conscience. 
No sooner had the president taken his seat, than up he started, and after a mag- 
nificent peroration on duty (apparently prepared) inquired with much energy of 
declamation, < What is the benefit of a well-stocked treasury : what, of an increaa- 
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ing reputation : wlint, of enlarging llic Magazine, if we have not the perMT( 
requiKilc to pri'srrvc tlio firsii, to KU8tain the iiecoud, and to fill the lut!' Ue 
eluded with u torrent of comparisons between hii conduct and that of PhaiM ii 
particular, and the club in general, with the exception of Og. (/£ was 
the hoiwnible mnnbcr iriu irritaltd on account of the resatious disappoitUm 
casioned hy the drf erring of the daij for igguhifr our pregnU numher.) No aooDer 
bad he tukeu his seat, than l*haon, who was touched by the honorable gentlcmu'i 
remarks, with much glow and energy of delivery, recited the ibllowiag, •■ he 
■tyled it, 

HEBREW MELODr. 

' All hail to ye ! hail ! ye spirits of Canaan, 

Tliou gingerbread Tubal, and buttermilk Of — 
'Gainst you and your duty, temptation is vain — and 

Without you we would surely *' have been in a bog !" 

Oh ! thou learned knight of the sorrowful now, 

* Integer viUe welerisque purus,' 
Whiit an admirable handler of l(»gic and proee. 

All * cut up and dried' before dealt out to us ! 

Bui we'll riiug to your praise, worthy kinsman of Jacobi 

We wish you long life and joys by the cask, 
Provided you keep all the wisdom you rake up, 

And not give it to us until you are asked.' 

Before the applause which followed this nally was half orer, Fadladeen naWy 
and aHer adjusting his shirt collar with uncommon care, and unuotiiing down hii 
niou.stache, proceeded very c(N)lly and summarily to dissect this (so atylod) H^ 
brew melody. We canmtt stop to record to thee, good reader, the wise remarks 
of the above gentleman u]»on this and other pii>ccs of poetry which were preseDt- 
cd by the President. Sev(>ral pn»se articles were also read and acted upon, among 
whieh was a piece ' On Hir Walter Scott.' Af\er its reading, Og obserred, * that 
the author had some fine ideas and some happy expressions, but that he had 
touched upon all the English poets he had ever heard of, and a few more beside. 

Fadladeen hinted, ' that this fact was not at all surprising,' and moved ' that it 
be * put under consideration' for the author's reviewal.' The molion was secoaded 
and passed. 

Next came a piece styled * The Character of Democracy.* 

Before it had been half read, Tuhal moved with trcmendooi energy, that wa 
have no pairty pieci> upon our pages. * If,' said he, * it bo necessary in a philosa- 
pliieal essay to tourh upon the great principles of policy, well and good— bat a 
piece written evidently from party motives, may create unpleasant feelings, and 
will not certainly elevate the character of the Magazine. On his motion the fol- 
lowing resolution was ununinioiisly adopted — 

liesohrJ, That no article written on party politics, and from party fecUi^i^ 
shall bo inserted in this Magasuno. 
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WILLIAM PENN. 
" The Lycurgus of Americft.** 



Montesquieu, 



It was remarked by an orator* of distinguished ability, when 
.•ddmnng an assembly of Pennsylvanians ; " If ever it be allow- 
aUe for men to give utterance to feelings of pride and exultation, 
in ccmtemidiating the character and achievements of their ances- 
lon, it may be permitted to us, who on this day would recall to 
INiblic recollection, the virtues and sufferings of those by whom 
the foundations of this state were laid. * * * * 
Some, like the first travelers in Florida, have wasted their lives in 
vain search for the fountains of immortality, others have embark- 
ad in crusades against the heathen, for the glory of God, and the 
( aoquisition of their lands ; but the patriarchs of Pennsylvania, 
f with a single eye to the welfare of their race, raised up their 
I pimitive settlement, as an asylum for the desolate and oppressed ; 



I 



a land of refuge, for virtuous and pious men, and of hope for a 
long posterity of freemen and christians." 

^ Influenced by such a spirit, — a spirit which cherishes the mem- 
ory of the pest, not from a desire merely to regard with feelings 
of self-complacency, the virtues of our fathers ; but which makes 
aiich memories the ground of an ennobling pride of ancestry, in 
all good minds the spur to perpetuate as well the recollection of 
their lofty virtues, as to render their influence eternal, we would 
dwell briefly on the characteristic qualities of the immortal foun- 
der of our native state. It is true, we can promise but little ori- 
ginal on this topic ; it would indeed be strange if the memory of 

« a man, who attained the greatest ends by means then ridiculed 
and despised, but to which we looking back on the tide of events, 
and txacing its progress, must award, as the advocates of free prin- 
cipleSi unqualified applause, was not embalmed and familiar in a 

* Thomas I. Wharton, Eaq., of Philadelphia. 
VOL. III. 41 
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certain degree, to the hearts of all. But notwithstanding, we con- 
ceive nothing can be more purifying in its influence, in this day 
of feverish political excitement, when a recurrence to the funda- 
mental principles of our government, seems almost forgotten, than 
to turn aside at times, and drink of the ever-Uving freshness of 
that foimtain from which streams break forth, diffusing gladness 
and plenty over the face of the land. Such an object, we believe 
cannot be better accomplished than in reviewing the course of one 
of the great fathers of our poUtical faith. Another motive has 
suggested our undertaking, which we would advance with all be- 
coming deference. From what opportunity we have had of judg- 
ing, we fear that a proper appreciation of the subject of this no- 
tice, is not generally felt in New England. It may be that here, 
the lofty virtues of the puritans engross all the admiration with 
which the people look on " the days of eld," or that a pride of 
ancestry regards with a sentiment akin to jealousy, the pohcy of a 
legislator, so different in every respect from that of their fathers, 
and which was so pre-eminently successful. However this may 
be, we sh^l quarrel with no one who is disposed to look with an 
eye of candor, on the deeds of his ancestors, and who turns not a 
deaf ear to the voice of history and truth. But we can never join 
in that shout of indiscriminate applause which every Plymouth 
oration re-echoes throughout the land of the puritans ; still less 
can wc approve of that spirit of implied depreciation of the foun- 
ders of other colonies, contained in those hosannas annually sung 
to the godlike fathers of New England. 

But we have wandered, from a sense of injustice, — ^fancied it 
may be, in regard to the spirit which prevails here on this sub- 
ject, firmly convinced as we are, that there were men who were 
pioneers in this wilderness, of abilities as transcendent, and of 
virtues as stern and ennobling as the renowned Pilgrim Fathers. 
Let us examine the character of one of these men, and judge for 
ourselves. 

The early life and course of William Penn, as showing the 
germs of those principles, which he carried out in after years so 
successfully, is fraught with instruction. Bom of a family, the 
head of which was distinguished, both as a soldier and a civiUan, 
having been vice-admiral of England, and commander-in-chief, un- 
der the Duke of York, in the Dutch war ; representative in Parlia- 
ment, and governor of one of the counties of Ireland — ^William 
Penn was born heir alike to the fortunes and honors of his father, 
and endowed with a mind which needed but worldly selfishness 
to have perpetuated in the history of his country, the glory of that 
name, which to those who estimate greatness, but as the reward 
of successful ambition, his father had rendered so illustrious. Of 
abilities which were ever more sterling and soUd, than glittering 
and showy, he made rapid advances to maturity, and depth of 
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mind, by acquiring habits of profound reflection, which nurtured 
a desire keen to a fault of searching into the depths of moral aud 
political science. With a mind thus trained, he was entered in 
his fifteenth year, at Oxford. Here, while yet a mere boy, an 
aristocrat by birth, in the midst of all those influences which 
temples dedicated to the hoary genius of the past could inspire, 
imbibing those ' serene truths' of the sages of antiquity, which 
would make man a creature of intellect merely, leaving his heart 
untouched, he openly avowed and maintained the principles of 
that ' straitest sect,' then so despised and ridiculed — ^the Quakers. 
Before proceeding farther with a sketch of Penn's life, and tra- 
cing the progress of these principles in his mind, it will be well 
to examine somewhat into the peculiar doctrines of this people, 
as a correct understanding of their tendency will explain much, 
which to the eye of worldly wisdom, at least, would otherwise be 
incomprehensible. Their precepts are not perhaps anomalous in 
their nature, yet their strict conformity with them, is in our esti- 
mation without a parallel, and we boldly point to their eflects, as 
the best proof of their benign influence. The Quakers are the 
advocates of what they consider a reformed Christianity. Dis- 
gusted with the wars and bloodshed, which have been occasioned 
by religious dissensions, and with the total departure from the 
spirit of genuine Christianity which they engendered ; they sprang 
up a numerous body, in that age, so fruitful in religious sectaries 
of every kind, the time of the ascendency of the Rump parlia- 
ment. George Fox was the father of the " children of the in- 
ner light," a man whose name should be remembered and treas- 
ured up in the heart of every lover of freedom of conscience, 
with those of Sidney, and Locke, and Hampden, and Milton, 
with all who have been the champions in struggling for the cause 
of truth against the oppression of physical force, or who have at- 
tempted to free it from the shackles which scholastic bigotry 
would throw around it. The Quakers have stripped Christianity 
of those meretricious adornments with which the ambition and pas- 
sions of men have defiled it, and robed it in the beauty and sim- 
plicity of love ; they have refined and purified the dross, while 
they have preserved the essence ; in short, they have carried out 
that grand principle which is the foundation of all genuine Chris- 
tianity, and all true philanthrophy, " peace on earth and good will 
towards men." Their first and chief law, their cardinal doc- 
trine, upon which all their creed hangs, is the law of universal 
benevolence. They were no advocates of that sickly philanthro- 
py, which characterizes so many who dishonor their Master^s 
name at the present day ; they not only knew their duty, but it 
was traced in their inmost sympathies in characters deep and in* 
eflaceable. To them, 

'< Love ii heaven, and heaven ii love/' 
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and to the influence of this sentiment, the wonderful success, and 
prosperity, which attended the early government of Pennsylva- 
nia is to be essentially attributed. 

These principles were adopted in their full force, by Penn, at 
an age when mankind generally have as little capacity to investi- 
gate, as inclination to pursue the more recondite questions of mor- 
al science, at a university, where non-conformity of any kind, 
more especially so wide an aberration from the track of establish- 
ed and well defined usage, was the brand of indelible disgrace; 
yet so firm were his convictions, that no motive of worldly con- 
sideration could move him, and these principles became the rul- 
ing influence of his life. Expulsion, of course, followed ; yet 
even the taunts and sneers of those who looked upon his tenets 
as the most absurd of all those absurdities, which religious license 
had begotten in the days of Cromwell, nor even the severity of 
his father, whom a continued persistence in the views of the Qua- 
kers, had excited against him to such a degree that he was finally 
driven from under the parental roof, could make him swerve from 
the faith which was enstamped on his heart. He belonged to no 
body of enthusiasts, whose numbers could command respect, or 
whose wealth and influence could silence the threatenings of pop- 
ular clamor. His undertaking was rendered still more perilous, 
as he had adopted principles, which involved not merely a differ- 
ence of opinion with existing creeds, but the power of which 
among their advocates, was held superior to the civil authority, 
when that authority, as was then uniformly the case, came into 
"collision with that peculiar doctrine of the duakers, which for- 
bade, under any circumstances, the use of carnal weapons. 

To one who looks at Christianity, not as it ought to be, the oil 
poured on the raging ocean, which human passion has excited, 
but as it was in the days of Penn, the ill-concealed di^mse of a 
base ambition for power ; the fact that a sect which maintained 
opinions so diametrically opposed to those which all others ac- 
knowledged, the principle that civil power was absolutely indis- 
pensable to the^rue exercise of religious faith — the fact diat this 
sect found favor with none will not seem surprising. They hence 
became obnoxious to the multitude, who seemed utterly con- 
founded with the propagation and practice of such doctrines ; they 
were imprisoned, and persecuted with relentless fury, and Ptenn 
himself became a but for ridicule, and a by-word for scorn, re- 
garded as the most senseless, because the most visionary of femal- 
ics, the colleague of a deluded and over-excited crowd of asealots, 
whose fanaticism would be as short lived, as its origin was insig- 
nificant and contemptible. The ostensible motive, which led to 
their persecution, shows the utter ignorance which the mass of the 
people were in, concerning their doctrines. They were consid- 
ered as favoring indirectly a design for the re-establishment of the 
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chinch of Rome, and the parliament, jealous of anysach attempt, 
were ready to adopt and act upon the general opinion of the peo-, 
pie as to the real nature of what they considered a tissue of in- 
comprehensible absurdities. 

We must be pardoned for dwelling so long on the trials and 
perils of the duakers, for we consider that their early history is 
that of the great champion, synonymous in every respect. He 
bore persecution for opinion's sake, with his followers ; and the 
tale of their oppression is rendered still more important and in- 
structive, as the day of taunt and insult was the school in which 
they imbibed those lessons of forbearance and moderation towards 
their enemies, which distinguished them as the early colonists of 
Pennsylvania. As the world sprang out of chaos, at the com- 
mand of Omnipotence, and became governed by fixed and immu- 
table laws; so did rational liberty, in this instance, flow from 
intolerance, persecution, and bigotry, by calling into exercise the 
ennobling doctrines of the Quakers. In the midst of oppressioUi 
while the storm was yet raging over his devoted head, threatening 
every hour to make lum a sacrifice, Penn framed that constitution 
of government for the colony, which the relentless spirit of his 
persecutors had determined him to found in North America, which 
has been the theme of universal commendation, alike for the bold 
novelty and equity of its principles, as well as for the splendid 
success which attended its administration. It is at this period of 
his life that we love to contemplate his character. As proprietary 
of the colony, he had the power of framing the laws ; and, judg- . 
ing fix)m what we have yet seen of the man, we should be in- 
clined to infer that, from his knowledge of the degraded state of 
human nature, he would have been the advocate of a strong gov- 
ernment. But this was very far from being the case ; and it is 
certainly a proof of the most unbounded wisdom and foresight, 
that, without having seen the state of the country to which he 
was about to emigrate, and totally ignorant of the nature of the 
obstacles with which he should have to contend ; warned by the 
experience of the past, of the futility of untried expedients of gov- 
ernment, and having the example of all Christendom hitherto in 
favor of an established church, he should have boldly followed 
the dictates of truth and justice in his constitution, firmly con- 
vinced, that when they were rightly regarded, their immutable 
laws could not but result in the supreme good of the whole. His 
constitution is still more important, as having been the first truly 
republican form of government which had been promulgated in 
America. Pennsylvania is, with the exception of Georgia, the 
youngest of the " glorious thirteen ;" yet before she was settled, 
the distinguishing traits of monarchical institutions were visible 
in every colony, and in some the demon of religious fury gath- 
ered even more strength from an establishment, than in the mother 
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oountry itselil It was reserved for PenD} by the decrees of as 
inscicutable Ptovidence, to plant thoee germs of religioiis tolen- 
tion which, under our present form of government, are our pioi^ 
est boast. No man could feel more sensibly than he did, the im- 
portance of a pure moral influence on government ; in fact he 
declares that government is a part of religion, although he was 
very far from acknowledging that religion is a part of government 
Let us ponder on that declaraticm, which made Pennsylvania what 
alone i^e was, of all the other cdionies, before the revolution, the 
true home of the oppressed, the refuge of the persecuted for opiih 
ion's sake all over the world ! It is contained in the preamble to 
her first constitution : '^All persons Uving in this province, who 
confess and acknowledge the one Almghity and Eternal God to 
be the Creator, Upholder, and Ruler of the world, and that hold 
themselves obliged in conscience, to live peaceably and justly in 
civil society, shall in no ways be molested, or prejudiced, for their 
religious persuasion, or practice in matters of £uth and worship; 
nor shall they be compelled at any time to frequent or maintain 
any religious worship, place, or ministry whatsoever." 

And now we may be allowed to ask, in a moment of honest 
exultation. What nobler heritage can any human being leave to 
posterity, what more envious fame could he desire for himself, 
what better ground could he wish, for rendering that fame eter- 
nal, than having been the first who proclaimed and carried out 
the principles of universal toleration, — ^the comer-stone of every 
republican edifice, a principle at this day more deeply inwoven in 
the hearts of the people, than any other which their independ- 
ence has secured to them ? Penn did not merely respect the opin- 
ions of those who di6fered from him in religious sentiment, but 
possessing, as he did, the supreme power, he had the ms^nanim- 
ity and justice to raise to a level of perfect equality with the body 
of the colonists, who were Quakers, non-conformists of every 
creed, from the despised and insulted Jew, to the proud and big- 
oted supporter of the church of Rome. 

The declaration of imiversal toleration contained in Penn's 
constitution, although doubtless its most important characteristic, 
was not the only feature which stamped him as a profound, ori- 
ginal, and enlightened legislator. In every essential respect its ' 
principles were broadly repubUcan, and on the constitution of the 
United States are engrafted most of its prominent doctrinea 
Penn was in those days a giant among the colonists of the other 
states, a man of far-reaching mind, whose ideas of government 
were infinitely beyond the genius of the age in which he lived, 
yet never allowing his reason to be too deeply tinctured with the 
spirit of his burning enthusiasm for the welfare of his race. His 
zeal for free principles, is a subject of no Uttle surprise when we 
reflect, that his mind had pondered deeply on the dark experience 
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>f the past in regard to this subject, that he had consorted with 
;hose who were once republicans, but whose ardor in the cause 
dad melted in the sunshine of royBl favor, that he had found the 
mass always fickle, ready enough to give their assent to rational 
;heories of government, yet equally unwilling to reduce them to 
sober practice. On the whole, when we look at the harmonious 
simplicity of his design, at the unknown field of legislation which 
lie traversed without any guide, save that of a good conscience, 
ait the continued endurance of his system and its perfect adapta- 
tion to the ends which he sought after, we cannot hesitate to pro- 
aoimce him one of the greatest benefactors of his race, as weU as 
one of the most profound and practical statesmen of whom history 
makes mention. 

We can but advert briefly to the reasons which induced Penn 
to found such a system of government. He lived at a time when 
one revolution hsid swept away the institutions of his native land, 
smd another had re-established them ; when a time-hallowed sys- 
tem had been rooted up, and on its ruins a tyranny infinitely 
worse than the despotism of Charles I. had been reared, when 
the advocates of true republicanism began almost to despair of 
the adaptation of its spirit to the present state of human nature. 
But Penn was one of the few of that Spartan band, who dared 
yet cherish the noble idea of man's capacity for self government, 
when the selfishness of fistction and the baseness of ambition, 
should no longer repress the lofty aspirations of the true lovers of 
mankind. Humane by nature and suffering, and legislating for 
a people whom the highest considerations of duty would in a 
measure free from the dangers that had hitherto been attendant 
on republican institutions, his humanity forced him to undertake, 
what his reason, aided only by experience, could never have done 
— ^the task of framing a system ol popular government. 

On the effects of this system it is perhaps needless to enlarge. 
Its unchanging endurance is the best homily on its excellence. 
That decay, which is incident to all human institutions, was 
averted by the wise provisions of*her law-giver from the prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania. The spirit which animated him, was 
transmitted with imdiminished vigor to that posterity which en- 
joyed the privileges which his mighty genius had secured to 
them : his colony bore not his name only, but the impress of his 
spirit was visible in every development of her domestic policy. 
And should the day ever come when her foundations shall be 
submerged in the ocean of revolution, while there lives in man- 
kind a love of all that is purifying and ennobling in our nature, 
while there remains a just appreciation of supreme benevolence, 
while the tale of < the poor Indian' can excite a generous throb of 
sympathy, and the finger of the philanthropist can point with a 
feeling of lofty pride at .the treaty which was never to be broken 
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<' while the trees grew and the waters ran to the great deep," the 
memory of William Penn shall rise like the momitain top in the 
deluge, the signal of the triumph of humanity, and truth, and jus- 
tice, and the recollection of the " golden days of Pezmsylvaiua," 
shall nerve and direct the patriot statesman in his efforts for the 
amelioration of his race. J. 
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Thi last farewell is spoken 
In accents sad and low ; 
And quivering lips betoken 
The depth of inward woe. 
When &r amid the bright stranger land 
And the sonny clime thoa shalt roam, 
Mem'rj shall turn with her*magic wand 
Thy thoughts to thy once happy home. 

When night on the blue ocean 

Has hushed the waves to sleep. 
Thy bark with gentle motion 
Glides o'er the surgeless deep ; 
And the stars are sparkling in the sky, 

The moon is on the silent sea ; 
When fitfully breathes the night wind's sigh. 
The slumbering billow's lullaby ; 

Then shalt thou feel, that round thee 

Are twining cords of love, 
And ties which erst have bound thee, 
Their sacred power shall prove. 
Thou canst not banish the thoughts of thooe 

Whom thou hast left alone to mourn ; 
Where'er thou rovest — till life shall close. 
They'll gently whisper of return. 

Oh ! come when all is sadness, 

Thou only canst remove ; 
Come, turn our grief to gladness, — 
Come, cheer us with thy love. 
There are anxious hearts, and deep drawn sigluii 

And the hours roll heavily on ; 
There are thoughts of gloom, and tearful eyM, 
Since their light— the loved one's gone. 
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THE VASSAL. 



A TALK OF FEUDAL TIMES, 



** Never thinke you, Fortwu can bcare the sway. 
Where Vnrtue'a force can cause her to obay." 

ReUquts of Poetry, 

In all communities where custom has divided society into 
ranks, giving to each its honors and its employments, there are 
occasionally found men, among the lower orders, who, despising 
these artificial distinctions, rise by their own energy and talents 
to stations of dignity and trust. Conscious of a native superior- 
ity, they look with scorn upon individuals of the higher ranks, 
priding themselves upon wealth gained without labor, and hon- 
ors conferred without merit. Never was this feeling more gen- 
erally called into exercise, than in the days of chivalry. No 
youthful mind of generous mould, could fail to kindle at those 
tales of wild adventure, which the errant knight related upon his 
return from his wanderings. Heroic daring, joined with high- 
toned magnanimity, and these chastened and refined by pure and 
efevated sentiments of love, were some of the principles which it 
was the object of this institution to inculcate. Thus the nobler 
feelings of our nature were called into lively action, and virtue 
met with her deserved reward, even in those rude and barba- 
rous times. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, England was di- 
vided into large estates, held by feudal lords. Each of these, 
acting in the capacity of a monarch in his own territory, kept 
near his person a large company of vassals, armed, and trained for 
war. Thus each baron held himself in readiness, not only to 
follow his sovereign with an honorable train, upon some grand 
and distant enterprise, but to sustain himself in those fierce con- 
flicts, which often broke out between neighboring clans. One of 
the most powerful of these barons, in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, was the Earl of Rothsay. He inhabited a castle 
in the north of England, standing amid rich fields, portioned out 
among a large body of liege vassals. The Earl himself, strong 
in the number and affection of his retainers, occupied no mean 
place in the esteem of his sovereign, and was looked upon with 
a jealous eye by many an inferior baron. 

In a neat and quiet cottage, on the northern limit of the estate 
of Rothsay, lived Leofric, a vassal of the highest trust, who had 
received many marks of honor from the Earl, his master, for his 
zeal and loyalty. He had a son named Alfric, a youth of high 
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hope and promise, who had often attracted the Earl's notice, on 
his visits to the cottage. The ease and elegance of his move- 
ments, his finely proportioned form, uniting at once both beauty 
and strength, the expression of ardor that always marked his 
countenance, all conspired to awaken pride in the Earl's bosom, at 
the prospect of such a supporter of the honor of his house. At 
the age of twelve, he was taken from the cottage, to be in more 
immediate attendance upon his master at the castle. Those 
strong traits of character which Rothsay had not failed to read in 
the face and demeanor of the child, now began to develop them- 
selves more strikingly with the expanding form of youth. Often 
would he linger around some group of mail-clad warriors, and 
listen with breathless interest to their tales of dangerous adven- 
ture, while across his countenance would flit each changing emo- 
tion, corresponding with the varying incidents of the story. He 
looked forward with eagerness to the time, when he might pat off 
the habit of a mere domestic, and assume the dress and character 
of the cavalier. It was not that there was any thing consonant 
with the feelings of Alfric, in the cnielties and severities of war, 
that he thus panted for martial pursuits. In those days of feudal 
disorder, this was the only path by which the vassal could rise to 
distinction. He sought this only as the field where he might dis- 
play his superior powers, and gain the meed of honorable action. 
A few years passed away, and his wishes were gratified. Roth- 
say beheld the same gallant soldier which he had anticipated 
Whenever the Earl sallied forth to chastise the insolence of some 
neighboring baron, Alfric was always found in his train. His 
proud and noble bearing, united with generous courage, gained 
him the envy as well as the admiration of the more veteran war- 
riors. 

But it is time that we turn to another division of our story. 

Soon after Alfric was taken from the cottage into the service of 
the Earl, he discovered that there was living at the castle a beau- 
tiful being, of nearly his own age. This was Ina, the only 
daughter of Rothsay. He was never permitted to see her within 
the walls of the castle ; for so strong were the feelings of rank, 
that the vassal was allowed no familiar intercourse with the fam- 
ily of the lord. But she frequently crossed his path, in an eve- 
ning ramble, and he fain indulged the thought, that it was not 
always accidental. He often caught her eye from the window of 
her chamber, when in the performance of little duties on the do- 
main. 

Four or five years glided away, and their intimacy had never 
gone beyond a look, a blush, and a half-formed resolution on the 
part of each, to open their feelings to the other. In all her de- 
meanor, Ina never assumed an air of superiority. She seemed to 
forget the advantages of her birtb^ and to look upon Alfric as one 
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every way equal, yea, superior to herself. The honor of her fam- 
ily, and the fame of her beauty, drew to the house of Rothsay 
many a high-bom suitor. But the youthful Alfric held a place 
in her affections, which lordly pride and sounding titles could not 
supersede. 

In the vicinity of the castle, was a plat of ground beautifully 
laid out, and replete with all the ornaments of an English garden. 
Broad and beautiful walks, bordered with shrubbery, and flowers 
of every variety, swept through it in graceful curves, so fitted as 
to open new beauties upon the sight at every step, and regale the 
tenses with a succession of pleasures. At the close of a beauti- 
ful day in summer, Alfric had stolen away into this garden, to 
spend a leisure hour in meditation. He was now fully sensible 
that Ina was indulging a secret attachment for hirAself, and at such 
an hour, his mind would naturally turn upon this most interesting 
subject. He had dared to indulge the hope that Ina might one 
day be his. But he hoped with trembling. He knew that his 
master loved him ; but he knew too the pride of rank, and the 
importance which was attached to birth. In this musing mood, 
the light sound of a footstep struck his ear. He raised his eyes, 
and Ina stood before him. A deep blush crimsoned her cheek, 
and her eyes fell upon the ground in maiden modesty. The em- 
barrassment of Alfric was no less than hers. He, however, sum- 
moned resolution to speak : '^ We have for a long time been no 
strangers to each other's feelings, although we have never dared 
to give those feeUngs utterance. But I fear," continued he, " that 
we are dreaming of bliss that can never be realized, — ^indulging 
hopes that must soon be blasted." 

Ina did not* comprehend his meaning, and asked an explana- 
tion. " Have you never thought," said Alfric, " have you never 
thought of the immense, the almost impassable distance that sep- 
arates us ? You the daughter of an earl, and I the son of a slave, 
unworthy even of a look from the child of my master." " But," 
said she, half interrupting him, '^ I can allay your fears. I 
have often heard my father speak proudly of you. I know that 
he loves you almost to admiration. He tells our guests of your 
noble deeds, and thinks it an honor that you are one of our house." 

" Ah," said Alfric, " he may be proud of me as his servant ; he 
may love me as his vassal ; but I fear that he would never ac- 
knowledge me as his son !" This was an objection which had 
never before met the mind of Ina in its full force. So simple and 
artless was her nature, that she had always thought of this noble 
object of her affections as one who might without difficulty be 
hers. But now she turned away in sadness and doubt. 

Although Alfric and Ina had indulged this secret attachment 
to each other for years, no suspicion of the fieu^t had ever yet 
crossed the mind of Rothsay. At length the report began to be 
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whispered among the domestics, and not long after, was carried 
to the ears of the Earl. 

" Summon the wretch to my presence," exclaimed the enraged 
baron. The order was quickly obeyed, and AUHc appeared be- 
fore him. " Hast thou ever dared to address my daughter as a 
lover ?" 

Alfric confessed that words of love had passed between them. 
" Audacious slave ! Because I have bestowed upon thee a look 
of approbation, hast thou presiuned to overstep thy rank, and as- 
pire to the honors of my house ? Algar !" said he, addressing 
one of his servants, ^' see that he be confined to his apartment, till 
my cruelty can invent some punishment worthy of his inso- 
lence !" 

Alfric saw the storm of wrath that was gathering. He knew 
that any attempt to remonstrate or explain, would only in- 
crease the fury of the Earl's passion. He retired, grieved and 
mortified. 

The day upon which this incident occurred, had been set apart 
for other and important purposes. The Earl of Rothsay had long 
watched with deep concern the growing influence and power of 
the house of Halfagar, a baron whose castle was situated a few 
leagues to the south. Mutual jealousies had for some time ran- 
kled in their bosoms, and little was wanting to lead to acts of 
open hostility. That little was supplied by an injury inflicted on 
one of the EarPs followers, by a company of vassals belonging 
to the house of Halfagar. Rothsay immedisitely declared his de- 
termination to avenge the insult, and this was the day set apart 
for that purpose. Alfric had looked forward to this event with 
high expectations. He hoped, by his conduct on this important 
occasion, to gain increased favor in the eyes of his lord, and thus 
gradually pave the way for the attainment of his wishes. 

The house of Halfagar was strong — ^his retainers were nu- 
merous and well trained. The enterprise of Rothsay, was there- 
fore fraught with no little danger. Alfric was aware of the Earl's 
anxiety, and of his intention of leading out the entire train of his 
followers. For this reason he hoped, that as soon as the first gust 
of passion had subsided, Rothsay would summon him to attend 
the expedition — and delay the punishment until his return. He 
watched from his window with eager eye, the preparation for de- 
parture. Along the avenues, which conducted to the difierent 
parts of the estate, galloped in, one by one, the sturdy warriors, 
clad in their coats of burnished steel, and took their places with 
their companions, in the yard of the castle. Many were the in- 
quiries respecting the youthful hero, whose presence on such oc- 
casions, was the life of the party. At length the Earl appesrei 
at the gate, mounted his steed, and was received by his vassals, 
with the customary marks of honor. He glanced fat a moment 
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along the lines, and a look of pride came over his countenance as 
he surveyed the number, and the strength of his followers. 

The train dashed proudly away. Alfric Ustened to the loud 
lattUng of the armor, and gazed upon the waving pennons, until 
they were lost in the distance. Then for the first time awaking 
to the misery of his situation, he paced his apartment in all the 
agony of despair. The lofty hopes which he had cherished from 
a child, were now to be blasted. His generous and noble nature 
was to be broken. His name was to be stricken from among the 
candidates for glory. True, his aspirations had been high — but 
he felt a proud consciousness that no meanness had ever mingled 
with his thoughts. Something within whispered that he was 
worthy of all he had ever dared to hope for. To be thus crushed 
by the wheel of circumstance, to be bowed down, and humbled 
by one whom accident alone had made his superior, was more 
than he could endure. The tears gushed from his eyes, and he 
gave way to all the bitterness of unavailing sorrow. 

In the midst of this paroxysm of grief, he heard the gentle 
sound of footsteps, along the 6astle hall. The bolt of his apart- 
ment flew back, and Ina entered. The sight of her was like the 
bow of promise to his soul. The storm of his passions subsided. 
" My dear Alfric," said she, " we are at present tossed upon a sea 
of uncertainty, but we need not yet despair. I know my fa- 
ther's disposition, and can testify to his strong feelings for you. 
He cannot sacrifice you without a struggle. He feels that his 
train this day is weak without your presence." 

" Ina," said he, " were thy father's heart as pure and as tender 
as thine, I might indeed hope. But how shall I regain his favor ? 
How shall I retrieve my fallen honor ? Had I been permitted to 
share in the adventure of this day, I would have made one last, 
one mighty efibrt, to show myself worthy of his esteem. The 
thought of thee would have armed me with more than human 
weapons. But here I am left unnoticed, and the hour of action 
is hurrying past." Again the tears started from his eyes. " Al- 
fric," said she, " let me suggest a plan for your considerati^on. 
You know the strength of the contending parties — ^the contest 
will undoubtedly be severe. It is more than probable, that in the 
heat of the struggle, some exigency will occur, which will render 
your aid all-important. I have the keys of the castle and will 
conduct you to the outmost gate. 

Alfric was not long in the decision. He determined to follow 
the guidance of this lingering ray of hope, affording at least a 
happy alternative to despair. He artned himself carefully, and 
mounting his favorite steed, followed upon the track of Rothsay 
and his party. 

Meanwhile Halfagar was not unapprised of the approach of his 
rival. Every thing was in readiness for his reception. 
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The day was drawing to a close when Alfric ascendmg an em- 
inence, that overlooked the northern line of Halfagar's estate, 
suddenly came in full view of the battle. The heavy shock of 
the chargers, the clashing of swords, and the shouts of the com- 
batants, were brought distinctly to his ear. 

The stirring spectacle awoke at once his native enthusiasm. 
He longed to mingle in the furious fray, and to share with his 
friends, victory or defeat. But prudence bade him forbear. He 
noted with a careful eye, each event of the struggle. For a 
time, the strength of the parties seemed equal At length Roth- 
say and his men began to yield. Halfagar, surrounded by a few 
of his trusty vassals, siugled out the Earl as his victim, and ni^ed 
upon him with the fury of a tiger. The moment for Alfric had 
now come — a moment fraught with momentous consequences. 
He had nothing to lose, but every thing to gain. He stood like 
a despairing prisoner, before the open door of his dungeon, in the 
full prospect of freedom, if he have but the courage to win it 
Man's strength lies not alone in his physical frame. Feelings 
and circumstances, at times impart to him a supernatural energy. 
A sense of justice, a consciousness of high desert, and the strong 
feelings of early love, all conspired to give the youthful limbs of 
Alfric, the firmness and power of a giant. He dashed into the 
contest, and the veteran warriors fell back in dismay before the 
arm of the striping. A moment more, and Rothsay would have 
been in the power of his rival. Exhausted with effort, he could 
no longer hold out against the furious onset of his adversaries. 
But the timely arrival of Alfric changed the fortune of the day. 
Halfagar and his train were forced to seek their safety by a hasty 
retreat. The party returned to the castle. After the evening re- 
past, Rothsay sent for Alfric to his apartment. The Earl rose to 
meet him as he entered, and with eyes suff^used with tears, said, 
" My son ! you have merited more than it is in my power to give 
you — you have preserved my Ufe — ^you have saved my house 
from dishonor — ^Ina is yours." ^ 

Yale ColUge, 
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Oft through my dreams there comei a spell, 
Too sweet, too bright for words to tell ! 
Oh ! ' was it when the another pressed 
Her child with fondness to her breast, 
And np to heaven sent her prayer 
For him, the object of her care — 
There stole a charm firom that dark eye 
To rule i<>ffe'er hii daatioy f 
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Oft thioogh my dreams there oomes a ipell, 
Too aweet, too bright for worda to tell^ — 
For oh ! beneath that kindly glance 
Once sank the young heart in a trance, 
And mystic realms rose on the brain, 
Too beautiful to be again ! 
With hill, and flood, and starry sky, 
And forma of witchery glancing by. 

Oft through my dreams there comes a spell. 
Too sweet, too bright for words to tell ! 
Life's freshness now forever o*er, 
Its harmless joys shall bloom no more ! 
But oh that spell bears far away 
To pleasures of a brighter day — 
Softens the heart, and brings the tear. 
Gushing from fountains deep and clear. 



THE PLEASURES OF. THE IMAGINATION AS CONNECTED WITH 

SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 

It has been said, that "except pain of body, and remorse of 
conscience, all our evils are imaginary." With equal truth may 
it be said, that except sensual gratification, and the heart's ap- 
proval of our conduct, all our pleasures are imaginary. To draw 
the line of demarkation between these, between the real and the 
fancied, might be a difficult task, and it is far from our design to 
attempt it. But setting aside "sensual bliss," as it has been 
called, and the diviner joys of an approving conscience, there is 
still a numerous and distinct class of pleasures existing in the 
mind ; and these it is our present purpose to consider, not in all 
their relations and bearings, but simply in their connection with 
science and literature. 

And now whatever of holy affection, whatever of sensuality, 
or whatever of any kind of joy there may be in the mind of man, 
we regard one thing as certain ; viz. that the real pleasures of the 
imagination increase in exact proportion to the advancement of 
civilization and christian refinement. We may indeed be told 
that the untutored savage has a more active imagination than the 
votary of science ever possessed, amid the sacred groves of Aca- 
demus. But does that prove that his pleasures are more numerous, 
or more exalted and pure, than are enjoyed by others ? Or is it 
not true, that his fancy oftener creates objects of terror rather than 
those on which the mind delights to dwell ? True, such " meii 
may bless their stars, and call it luxury ;" but can ike horoscope. 
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can adventitious fortune give such a charm to success, or such a 
relief to misfortune, as a knowledge of the connection between 
cause and effect affords ? No, and nothing the more than this, 
can they experience superior joys in allowing the imagination to 
soar beyond the visible realities by which they are surrounded 
But here are joys, here are pleasures for the refined, and they are 
those which our present inquiries concern, those in which, aside 
from our direct religious exctcises, christian nations surpass the 
heathen, and those too which have grown with the growth, and 
strengthened with the strength of civilization and refinement. 
As we unfold the book of science, and fix our astonished gaze on 
unnumbered worlds, pursuing their course in perfect harmony 
along the circuit of the skies, 

*' Forever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us, is divine ;" 

or as we contemplate the wonders of geology, and read the 
history of this our sublunary sphere, for myriads of ages past, in 
shattered rocks and trees, in fossil shells, and bones, and other or- 
ganic remains of life, and things that were and are not, can we 
check the imagination in her flight, and say unto her, thus &r 
shalt thou go, and no farther ? Or does she not, rather burst from 
the chains that would bind her down in the deep and dark cell of 
untutored intellect, and soar away to that eyrie of her thought, 
where she may truly enjoy " the feast of reason, and the flow of 
soul ?" Or if we examine the present and ordinary works of na- 
ture ; if we go abroad into the fields on a summer morning, and 
listen to the choral songsters of the groves, to the sighing of the 
breezes, or to the din of the waterfalls ; if we adinire the rich 
colors of the flowers, the living green of the hills, and the world 
of glories exposed to our view ; if we breathe the perfumes that 
are floating around us, or drink at the crystal springs of the moun- 
tains ; do we not in all these things exult in the life and anima- 
tion which nature exhibits ? Do we not joy in her joys, and smile 
in her smiles, in every thing that we see, or hear, or feel, or know, 
of things beneath, around, above us ? And are not these joys 
purely intellectual; joys too, which the uncivilized never know? 
True, the savage has an active imagination ; but of what pleas- 
ures is it the source ? Is it a joy for him to people the bright orbs 
of heaven, and rocks, brooks, and trees, and all objects terrestrial, 
with living beings, gods even, whom he fears rather than re- 
spects ? And yet we are told that the unlettered wild man of the 
woods possesses an imagination superior to ours. Strangely supe- 
rior this truly ! The sentiment is and must be false. The un- 
enlightened man may, it is true, see some things distinctly ; but 
the range of his vision is narrow and contracted. Not a ray of 
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science, such as are so gloriously poured upon us, ever meets his 
eye . To him there appears but little to awaken emotions of 
pleasure, little that is lofty and sublime, in the stars, 

'^ That shine, as if to mock 
The children of a mortal siro.'* 

To him, the perfumes of 

** The flowery May, who, from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose," 

lose half their fragrance. It is not 

** For him, the spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds." 



It is not 



*^ For him, the band 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and blushes like the mom." 



The mists of superstition, through which he views all that is 
sublime and grand in nature, create in his imagination, sources 
of fear and trembling ; while ignorance veils the half of what is 
beautiful and lovely forever from his eyes. 

On the other hand, the man whose heart has been warmed with 
the light of knowledge and refinement, sees nothing in all that 
nature is, or does, to excite his fears ; but all the objects above 
enumerated, and ten thousand others 

*' In those bright fields where fairy Fancy dwells," 

conspire to enliven, exalt, and purify the soul. As he goes forth 
to study the open book of nature, his imaginations expands, while 

" Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings , 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 
And loves unfelt attract him." 

But enough of what is and has been in regard to scientific 
knowledge ; and now for a bird's-eye glance at what it may be. 
" It may be," says Gov. Everett, " that the laws of the material 
universe — gravitation itself, may be resolved into the intelligent 
action of the minds by which it is inhabited and controlled ; em- 
powered to this high function by the supreme intellect, ^t may 
be that at some advanced stage of human science, the contempla- 
tive and pious genius will be enabled to lift the veil which now 
hangs between spirit and sense. An intense desire to pass this 
barrier, characterizes the boldest efforts of creative mind, in the 
present state of our knowledge/ Should it ever be broken down 
— should mortal- but living man ever penetrate that mysterious 
temple of the Infinite, in whose vestibide the purest offerings of 

TOL. III. 43 
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the rapt soul have ever been made — philosophy, poetry, art, elo- 
quence, and music, will speak with new voices, and all that has 
hitherto charmed the taste, or satisfied the reason, or stirred the 
depths of the heart, will be as nursery tales." Lofty and sub- 
lime as this conception is, yet who will say it cannot be ? And 
here in the bright visions of the imagination, when such thoughts 
are kindling in the secret chambers of the soul, who does not feel 
his bosom thrill with pleasure, — a pleasure of that peculiar kind 
which we are now attempting to fix our thoughts upon, — a pleas- 
ure existing only in the mind, and yet as real as are any of the 
emotions of the heart. 

Thus far we have spoken of science ; and now, as we turn our 
attention from that to literature, we wish to look forward from its 
past and present condition, into the dim vista of the future, to see 
what it must be when the dreams of an Everett's mind shall have 
become realities, and all that now charms, and satisfies, and stirs 
the soul, shall appear like a tale that is told. And here it may be 
well to divide our literature into three great classes, correspondent 
to the three divisions of our pleasures ; those works which are 
purely religious, and involve only truths^ correspondent to our spir- 
itual joys ; those which only tend to cherish the propensities of 
our nature, to our sensual gratifications; and those which are 
more properly works of the imagination and the taste, to intellec- 
tual enjoyment. With the first two we have, in this communi- 
cation, nothing to do ; but our business is wholly with those 
branches which are disconnected, as far as may be, with either re- 
ligious or sensual pleasures. And of this class, poetry, the child 
of ease, the attendant of pleasure, the pioneer of civilization, and 
the guide to still greater degrees of refinement, is best suited to 
our purpose, in illustrating the intellectual signs of the times. 

And here, without attempting to trace it from age to age, and 
from era to era, we must be allowed to dissent altogether from the 
hackneyed ideas, that the most favorable time for poetry is " in 
the greener periods of nations," and that those who are said to 
have entirely occupied the field have ever had a keener percep- 
tion of the beauties of nature, or of that which enkindles the tme 
genius of poetry, than we may now enjoy. We do, indeed, ad- 
mit that too many rules dampen the ardor of genius, and that the 
generalizing and equalizing influences of education and social re- 
finement do tend to invest the poet with the trammels of fiBtshion, 
and custom, and prejudice, and to render his sentiments often- 
times the mere echo of that which is transitory and fluctuating; 
but we are not willing hence to admit that the productions of 
those who write in the infancy of nations, are most worthy of 
admiration, nor that the mistaken and misshapen conceptions of 
untutored intellect are to be preferred to the productions of the 
educated and the refiined. Were we to admit thia, we might be 
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called upon to admit, upon the same principles of logic, that the 
hut and the wigwam, the weapons of war, and the domestic uten- 
sils of the savage, are superior to the productions of science and 
art, because, forsooth, the materials and implements of workman- 
ship were such as unassisted nature afforded. But it is not so; 
and the poetry of unenlightened nations is not superior to what 
ours may be. As our knowledge increases, the field of our im« 
agery is enlarged, the materials of thought increase in number 
and interest, the circle of poetic language becomes wider and wi- 
der, and the elements of poetical conception and illustration be- 
come more and more prolific. 

Does any one, then, ask the reasons why the true poetic fire has 
burned so dimly of late ? We reply, (and our ideas on this 
point are not all original with us,) the reasons undoubtedly are, 
that we see the poet to be a. person of the same habits and pur- 
suits, and under the same influences with ourselves ; that we re- 
gard him as a neighbor, acting, thinking, and feelins:, just as we 
should expect ; so that we feel the less disposed to favor, encour- 
age, and admire. But a greater reason we conceive to be, that 
we moderns attend too much to that class of ideas which are ad- 
dressed to the reason. We plunge at once into the depths of sci- 
entific research, and, engrossing all our attention with matters of 
fact, we leave the imagination to lose its beauty and vigor. This 
we regard as our error ; and yet it is an error which has been 
adopted as the foster-child of the lyceum system. And here we 
must be allowed to express our gratification that some societies 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge are beginning to turn their 
attention to subjects connected with the imagination and the taste. 
This we believe our pleasure and happiness demand ; and we 
trust the day is not far distant, when these subjects shall assume 
a more important place in our literature, and when the tme poetic 
genius shall be again pre-eminent. We have been told, that in 
times past, 

" Things inanimate have moved, 
And, as with living words, have been informed, 
By magic numbers and persuasive sound :" 

and we cherish the hope that soon again the muse will come forth 
arrayed in beautiful apparel, to kindle up afresh the flame of po- 
esy, and to warm the heart of man with its influence. Then 
will new and ever varying fields of enjoyment be opened before 
us, while 

'' In the mystic dance the sisters glide along, 
To measured numbers of immortal song," 

and our pleasures will be rich, and pure, and never failing. Of 
course, we do not speak of all poetry, nor of all imaginative 
works, but simply of those which tend to produce a pleasure 
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purely intellectual There are fictitious works which are religions 
in their chai*acter and influence ; but of these we have nothing 
to say. And there is a large class, too, whose tendency is only 
evil, and that continually ; and these we fearlessly and utterly 
condemn. 

But let us not be misunderstood. While we would not attempt 
to tell the joys of that pure, ethereal essence which we denomi- 
nate the soul, in contemplating its relations to the Creator and his 
works ; and while we would not stop to scrutinize the nature of 
those inferior pleasures which our groveling minds are too prone 
to dwell upon ; we would still desire to take, as we have done, 
the intervening mean, in regard to these, and look through the 
medium of an unclouded imagination, into the worlds of life and 
being beneath, around, and above us. And if it be ever right for 
mortal man to seek for pleasure on this side of heaven, we be- 
lieve it to be so here ; and we believe the joys here found to be 
as far superior to all others born below, as the mind is superior to 
its clay tenement. 

And now, have we reason to believe that we shall ever possess 
a sufficient body of literature derived from, and answering to, this 
class of pleasures ? The change for the better, which has taken 
place in works of fiction within the few years past, is familiar to 
all ; and the history and progress of literature in times that were, 

fpve us the same encouragement for the future, which we derive 
irom the history and past advancement of science. The scope 
and powers of language are being wonderfully enlarged, as sci- 
ence opens to our sight new worlds of subjects on which to think 
and write, and new regions of enchantment for the imagination. 
The field of subjects possessed by the earUer poets was extremely 
narrow and limited, in comparison with ours ; and they, to make 
amends for this deficiency, jplaced the beauty of composition, in 
a great measure, in the variety of terms, and style of expression, 
for the same ideas.* Our field, instead of being thus confined to 

* To show the variety of terms sometimes used by the earlier poets, to expre« 
one object, and their ambiguities of speech, we will quote from Rev. James Ber- 
esford's preface to his translation of The Song qf the Sutif one of an ancient collec- 
tion of Icelandic poems, called The Edda, In a love song of the eleventh century, 
from which his quotation is made, he states that there are no less than one kumdred 
and forty-seven designations of the simple creature called woman. 

" Heigni eg hanni kringdan 

Hang a riupu tangar 

Grymnis sylgs agalga 

Oy nnung bruar linna." 
Translated thus : << I hang the round, beaten, gaping snake on the end of the bridge 
of the mountain bird, at the gallows of Odin*s shield." For the solution of this 
serious riddle, the distracted reader is to learn, that the round, gaping, beaten snake 
is a ring ; a snake with his tail received into his gaping mouth representing a ci^ 
cU ; and the metal of which the ring is formed having been htoUti into rotundity. 
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the propensities of our nature, and the objects immediately around 
us, kQows no definite limit in the worlds either of mind or of 
matter. 

Let, then, our fanciful poets follow where knowledge leads the 
way ; let them soar in the regions of thought which she opens 
before them ; let them go with her into the deep recesses of the 
human heart; and then may they be able not only to paint unto 
us the varied forms and vicissitudes of the material world, but 
they will also become the portrayers of man's essential and uni- 
versal nature, and not be like many of the ancient poets, so 
closely limited in their views; not like Byron, "who,'' in the 
words of another, " stands in the crowd, though aloof and alone, 
but yet among the crowd, if not of them, and pours, through the 
focus of some single passion, the burning and concentrated feel- 
ings of his own individual bosom." And thus, too, let our prose 
writers, while they do not forget that our happiness depends much 
on the amount of true knowledge we possess, let them also re- 
member that the imagination must give a zest to our enjoyment, 
or rather, that our enjoyment must exist in the imagination. 
While they look forward to the time when " we may lift the veil 
which.now hangs between spirit and sense," let them employ 
their minds to promote that purity of imagination and sentiment, 
which shall prepare the soul for the rapturous enjoyment of those 
scenes which the lifting of the veil may expose to our view. 
Let them remember that literature must enlighten the mind, be- 
fore the natural sciences can kindle withui it a living ardor ; that 
this must bring out and analyze the thoughts, before those can 
raise the emotions here produced to heaven ; that this gives birth 
to intellectual pleasure, while those clothe the joys which this 
produces with the realities of communion with Goid. 

And now, is there one who cannot feel that there is in real po- 
etry, and in works that are purely imaginative and chaste, themes 
for a variety of pleasures inferior to none but the joys of the spirit- 
ually blessed ? Is there one who cannot give to eagle-thought 
the wing, and soar away into that now dim and shadowy region, 
upon whose nearest confines alone the concentrated wisdom of 



The bridge of the mountain bird, or falcon, is the hand; that is, the part on which 
the bird is received by the falconer ; and the eitd of that bridge is the finger. The 
gallows of Odin's shield is the amiy i. e., the limb on which the shield is hung. 
The thought, then, when stripped naked from the cumbrous disguise in which it 
has been so carefully muffled by its parent, is found to be, really, no bigger nor 
more beautiful than this : I put a ring on my finger. 

Again, Mr. Beresford informs us that the word hof, signifying a horse* s hoof, de- 
DOtes, likewise, both decency and understanding. To express cither of these latter 
ideas, the wily poet would use, not the word hof itself, which, being common to 
the three senses might be taken rights but some one or more of the numerous par* 
aphnsticftl appellations of a horse's hoof. 
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ages has yet been able to shed but a few faint glimmerings of 
micertain light, which the tongue fails to represent, only as the 
occasional and distant glimpses of a path that leads onward, aud 
onward, and onward, forever? If there be such an one — ^if there 
be one who can not rise and regale his mental vision on scenes 
which must forever baffle every attempt at description, to him 
we would say, the feast of life was never spread for you. But 
to those who are able to soar with the imaginative Everett, in his 
bold flights, we would say, the Elysian fields are spread out before 
you, in green and living verdure. Go, in the love of poetry and 
of song, and enjoy the pleasiu'es of a refined taste and imagina- 
tion. Go, and while you revel there amid the deep things of na- 
ture, and are inspired with the prospects of a future world, go, 
and leave the stupid dolt '' who has no music in his soul," to 
plod along his lonesome, weary way, until his dying words (as in 
the tale) are '^ something that we could na' weel mak out about 
a dipped candle being good enough to see to d^ wi'." 



THE OLD PINE. 



O ! let it stand, as it hath stood, 
Its giant arms thrown up on high, 

The stately monarch of the wood, 
When howling tempests sweep the sky ! 

A thousand years have circled round, 
Since lightning's flash, and pelting storm, 
First scathed and rent its iron fonn, — 

Aud would ye hew it down ? 

No : let it tower above the wood, 

A hoary relic of the past ; 
As when beneath the savage stood, 

And loudly yelFd upon the blast ! 
A beacon on the heaven's brow. 

When morning ray played round its head, 

Tinging each bough with golden red ; 
Aud would ye fall it now ? 

O ! rather kindle up the flame 

About its worn and crumbling root,— 

High let it run along its frame, 
And through its topmost branches shoot, 

Until it blaze amid the night, 
And light afar the waving wood, 
Scatter its embers wide abroad, — 

Then fade its glory from the sight ! 



THE SUPREMACY OF LAW. 

Law is a nile of conduct prescribed by supreme authority to its 
subjects. Whether that authority be the will of a monarch, the 
will of the people, or of any particular part of them, or the com- 
mand of God, the definition of law remains the same. They, 
however, who seek its origin in the wants of man in his social 
state, though tracing the stream far back, stop short of the foun- 
tain. They reach only the origin of codes of laws ; but the prin- 
ciples which pervade those codes, and on which they are based, 
are inherent in man's nature, and derive their existence imme- 
diately from the great Governor of the universe. Possessed of 
supreme power, himself all-uncontrolled, He has been pleased to 
establish a law for the guidance of his own conduct towards his 
creatures : — a law, which, fixed as it is in the immutability of 
tmth and justice. He cannot violate. And in the breasts of all 
his rational creatures, He has implanted an instinctive sense of 
the necessity of a similar principle, a rule by which to guide their 
conduct. 

In the earliest stages of society, the system of laws was rude 
and imperfect. It is not probable that any nation, at its origin, 
established a regular code. Its laws were, rather, customs ; or 
more properly, principles of action, on which all seemed to agree 
without preconcerted arrangement. As the people advanced in 
civilization and numbers, these customs, proved good and needful 
by experience, began to be considered rules, to be embodied in 
statutes, and thus formed the law of the land. But it is impossi- 
ble for any code to be so framed as to provide specifically for every 
occasion ; and hence, the decision of many cases is left to the 
judgment of men whose business it is to know and understand 
the principles of law, and the usage handed down from time im- 
memorial, on which knowledge their judgment is based. Thus 
is formed the system of common law. It is made up, in a great 
degree, of precedents, and rests firmly on these. No court wiU 
depart from the decisions of a former court, unless it is perfectly 
clear that circumstances demand or warrant such departure. 

Now, tracing backward the line of these precedents, do we 
come to any period at which they did not exist ? What then was 
their origin ? They existed, in one form or another, previously 
to the Mosaic law, and in nations where that law was unknown, 
— ^that is, there were acknowledgments of the principles of law, 
sufllcient to afford precedent for future guidance. CJould they 
have been handed down by tradition, as communications from 
the Creator to the progenitors of our race ? Did they not rather 
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spring from a something in man's breast which told him of their 
benefit, their necessity ? Did not. that which began the line of 
precedents, take its beginning from the very nature of man, — a 
beginning pointed out by some innate sense ? Here then, in the 
origin of these precedents, and throughout the mode of their ap- 
plication, we see prevailing the grand, unchanging, and eternal 
principles of right. The highest good of man is the end of all 
law. This, and this only, gives it its value and sacredness ; this, 
and only this, renders strong and just its claim to obedience. 
Proceeding from the spirit of the Most High, it possesses, in its 
very nature, truth and justice ; and to maintain these is its object, 
from these its end depends. Hence we argue its supremacy. 
Its source is supreme, its end supreme. Hence we assert, that 
law, in its highest sense, a principle which commends itself to 
the reason and conscience of every one, a principle of pure and 
holy origin, a principle of good to man, is worthy of, and ought 
to receive, universal obedience, profound veneration. 

It is frequently said that the people are the source of all law ; 
that they enact rules for their own government, and have the 
power to alter or annul these, as may seem to them best. This, 
in a limited sense, is true. But the view here taken makes the 
principle of law antecedent to, and independent of, all action of 
the people. What they do, is to embody the principle in a tan- 
gible form for the convenience of municipal or civil transactions. 
Their statutes are but the means, the instruments used for the 
fulfillment of law. Nor should the people, in moments of ex- 
citement and forgetfulness, enact rules in violation of this princi- 
ple, or perverting it, could those rules long continue or exten- 
sively prevail, since every such violation or perversion carries with 
it its own punishment, and will result in injury to themselves. 

But if we consider law as simply the expressed will of the peo- 
ple, its supremacy must be acknowledged. It is, in this case, a 
standard fixed by general consent, to which every man is bound 
to conform. It matters not that an individual says : '^ Such a rule 
restricts my independence. I did not agree to it, and therefore 
am not bound by it.'' As a member of society, you are bound 
to do that which will best promote the welfare of the whole. 
Private feelings and prejudices, if they conflict with this, you 
must lay aside. Think not that your opinion is to be maintained 
in opposition to that of the many, save only on those points, 
wherein truth shines so clearly on the conscience that she posi- 
tively forbids your acquiescence ; points, which are seldom in- 
volved injuriously in civil legislation ; points, which the upright 
legislator will ever regard with veneration ; points, in a word, 
which law cannot violate, and yet be law. Here, and here only, 
may the individual oppose the many. When the sacred rights 
of conscience are attacked, he may, and must resisti even at the 
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hazard of his life. When an infuriate people, despising the laws 
of God, and trampling on truth and justice, would legislate against 
the eternal principle of law, the individual must not he absorbed 
in the mass, nor sacrifice that principle to gain the favor of the 
multitude. Nor is there danger of his using this license im- 
properly. Few cases occur in which he is called upon to exer- 
cise it, and in all these the path of duty must and will be so plain, 
that even his opposers will be constrained to confess that he is 
right. But to proceed with our previous train of remark. The 
public good requires the enactment of certain rules, by which the 
citizen shall be governed. Wisdom, enlightened by the experi- 
ence of centuries, and knowing well the human mind, enacts 
these rules ; man's interest prompts him to accede to them ; his 
moral sense compels him to own their validity ; and, though in 
some of their features he sees that which is displeasing to him as 
an individual, once established he acknowledges them supreme. 
He may wish to have those features changed or removed, and may 
exert his influence for their removal ; but until that is effected by 
general consent, they remain law and he renders them obedience. 
Governments or communities are often regarded as social com- 
pacts, in which mutual concessions are made, and mutual benefits 
received. It is said that the individual relinquishes certain rights, 
that he may secure others of greater importance. For instance, 
man, by nature, has a right to guide his own conduct by his own 
will, to pinrsue whatsoever ends he may choose. But, by the so- 
cial compact, he relinquishes so much of this right as to forego 
the pursuit of these ends, whenever it comes in contact with his 
neighbor's rights ; and the compensation which he receives for 
this concession, is a similar one on the part of his neighbor. Both 
having thus bound themselves by this compact, and given these 
pledges of their fidelity, the agreement or the law thus made, 
becomes supreme. Both are compelled to pay it strict regard ; 
neither can violate or neglect it, without the other's consent. 
In this case, then, we see that law is supreme. Although this 
view is plausible, and in a certain sense true, we cannot see 
that man, by the social compact, actually relinquishes any rights, 
or takes upon him any new engagements. He was equally bound 
to abstain from injuring his fellow, from trespassing on his rights, 
before, as he is after making such 'i^ compact. The law existed 
independent of the circumstances. It is, in the nature of things, 
wrong to do injury to a fellow-being. The savage, roaming the 
forest, the Arab, scouring the desert, the untutored Greenlander, 
and the brutish Hottentot, in a measure, acknowledge this prin- 
ciple, debased, it is true, in some cases, almost lost in the depths 
of gross ignorance and sensuality, yet living and exerting an in- 
fluence. The civilized European has but expressed the principle 
in language, and defined many of the cases to which it is to be 
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applied, and the mode of its application. The individual relin- 
quishes no rights by the compact, for he may pursue his own will 
with as much liberty as he could do before, in accordance with 
the priiicijles of justice. The compact is however of the high- 
est value, in this respect : it is a pledge from either party that 
they will obey these principles, and render mutual assistance in 
promoting each other's good. And it also acts as a preventive of 
crimes and injuries, which the evil propensities of man, unre- 
strained, incline him to commit. 

He who separates the action of law on man's external conduct, 
from its influence on his moral being, does violence to his nature. 
Civil law, it is true, deals only with outward acts. It cannot, 
strictly speaking, judge the thoughts, although in many cases it 
does take cognizance of the intention, judging of this from out- 
ward circumstances, and makes its decision, and fixes its penalty 
accordingly. But after all, it is man's moral nature that is influ- 
enced by it. There is a reciprocal adaptation of the mind, and 
the principle of law. Eiach recognizes the other. The mind feels 
that, as a moral agent, it cannot be without a nile of action, and 
finds in the principle of law a suitable rule. This principle, again, 
finds in the mind a right subject for its action ; and when evil in- 
fluences do not become superior, and cause discord, this action is 
harmonious. 

Our-object thus far has been to show that law is something 
more than a merely civil enactment, — the device of man ; that it 
is of a higher nature — of divine origin. The learned and pious 
Hooker has clothed this sentiment in the following beautiful lan- 
guage : " Of law there can be no less acknowledged, than that 
her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world; 
all things in heaven and earth do her homage, the very least as 
feeling her care, the greatest as not exempt from her power; both 
angels and men, and creatures of what condition soever, though 
each in different sort and manner, yet all, with uniform consent, 
admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy." 

We are too apt to consider law as a thing of parchment, con- 
stitutions, and statutes, having its birth in national conventions 
and legislative halls. We thus strip it of its nobleness, and make 
it too much of earth. By such treatment, its majesty is impaired, 
its supremacy comes to be disregarded, and men, gradually, with 
less and less of the misgivings of conscience, treat it with con- 
tempt. To this habit, this forgetful ness, this ignorance in many 
cases, of the majesty of law, may be traced much of the riotous 
and outrageous conduct which has disgraced this country and 
others. Men have yielded to passion, and overstepped the bounds 
of right. That the mass of mankind should have the reverence 
of which we speak, can scarcely be expected. But surely we 
may look for it among the ministers of the law, the guatdians c^ 
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this sacred deposit, the high-priests of this holy temple. Of them 
may we claim, not only knowledge of the profession, but deep 
and heartfelt veneration for the principles of law, and full ac- 
knowledgment, and strenous assertion of its supremacy. Their 
responsibilities are great. An important trust is committed to 
them, and every thing calls on them to act well their parts, to 
defend their valuable charge, to support, to elevate its character. 
When the guardians of the law show themselves faithful and de- 
voted to its cause, upright and unwavering in the discharge of 
their duty, then will the people feel more of that reverence which 
they should ever entertain for such an institution, and more gladly 
and entirely bow to its supremacy : then will the principles of 
truth and justice extensively prevail, and society be free from tu- 
mult and disorder. But when the contrary is the case, and they 
who are placed as watchmen on the citadel are seen to desert 
their posts, nay, even to hold communion with the enemy ; when 
the ermine is sullied by the stains of political prejudice, selfish 
ambition, or vindictive passion ; when they who should stand 
foremost in defense of virtue, are seen among the votaries of vice, 
and they who should most strenuously advocate the rights of 
men, are seen opposing them : — then may we fear for the su- 
premacy of law ; then will the people, influenced by such exam- 
ples, sustained by such authority, throw aside the moral restraint 
tliat binds them, and dare to trample on the civil code. . Then 
may we look for scenes of wild excess, for justice overthrown, 
for right violated, for truth set at nought, for government in con- 
fusion, for anarchy triumphant. F. 
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When sorrow's thick and murky cloud 

Glooms o'er life's changing sky. 
And hope, in dust and sackcloth bowed, 

With sadness clothes the eye ; 
When, like the withered fern, we seem 

In life to shiver on, 
The gravestone of what once we've been, 

The wreck of hopes now gone. 

Who hath not longed him for repose 

The silence of the grave, 
Rather than bleed on 'neath our woen, 

Then sink in time's black wave ! 
For who would stand like pillar'd cloud, 

To watch joy's sunlight nrar '. 
Or who would wish, amid life's crowd, 

To be a living bier ! 
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Far better, like the wiD-ecorehcd flower. 

To sink away and die, 
Than cling to life's uncertain hour, 

And hug oar misery ; — 
Than be the gnarled and knotted oak. 

Which stands the blasts of heaven ^ 
Though shivered by the ligfatning^s stroke. 

And by the tempest riven. 



DESTINY. 

** Such the plants 
Which spring beneath her steps as passion flies 
O'er the world*s wilderness, and vainly pants 
For some celestial fruit forbidden to our wants.*' — Byron. 

To know that the withering breath of misfortune has swept 
over our fairest hopes : that the bright dreams, and glowing aspi- 
rations which once were ours, are faded forever, is indeed to be 
miserable : but to feel that all the warm hearts, all the pure affec- 
tions, all the kind interest, which once were centered in us, are 
lost, lost forever, lost beyond all hop)e of recovery, and that, too, 
by our own folly, by our own infatuatioit, oh ! this is perfed 
misery. 

I have a tale to unfold to thee, reader, which dark as it is, has 
its many parallels in every day Ufe. What is the general cry in 
the world around thee ? Go where thou wilt, into the high pla- 
ces or the low, among the rich or the poor, into the palace or the 
hovel, and that cry is every where the same ; against the vanity of 
human hopes, the hollo wness of human enjoyments, the stem de- 
crees of fate. Although much of this suffering is imaginary — 
yet the world is indeed full of misery. There is not a spot how- 
ever green, which is free from its polluting breath : but how often 
do we attribute it to the wrong cause ! — ^how often do we seek in 
the harshness of providence for that which exists in our own bo- 
soms ! Here, reader, here, after all, is our happiness or misery, our 
heaven or hell. This is the conclusion to which years of mad- 
dening experience have brought one, who in brighter moments 
may have been as happy, as careless as thyself. This history 
contains a lesson — a lesson of what is human fate ; for his seems 
indeed to have been a fate — a stern and cruel fate, though he held 
the lash in his own hand and chose to apply it without mercy. 

Of my early years, I shall say little. The ereat ruling trait of 
my character had not then displayed itself, or if at all, but slightly. 
That is a period upon which the mind dwells with a thnlling 
emotion of pleasure and pain. Even then the impetuosity of my 
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eelings, gave an exquisite zest to all my enjoyments, and as I 
»uld have no source of suffering, my life was spent in one im- 
;easing round of happiness ; yet the mind shrinks from the con- 
templation of those sunny days, for by its own volition were they 
ost. Even yet the path is plain upon the surface of the waters 
t>y which it left the calm and placid sea, to nish upon the whirl- 
pool in which it has been dashed, and dashed, and dashed ; fol- 
owing a meteor-light, though conscious that it was such ; tuni- 
ng at times backward, longing once more to be in the peaceful 
laven it had deserted, and then again dashing distractedly for- 
pvard, over wave and wave — through storm and calm — shrinking 
!rom examination, burying thought, arid intent upon working out 
is own destruction. 

In the contemplation of my past days, reason almost forgets her 
luty. With the fairest prospects, and brightest talents, I entered 
apon life, and yet a few short years — years which have done the 
jvork of an age — ^have made my bosom drear, and left the furrow 
jpon my cheek. The cause of my suffering T can trace step by 
itep through its whole progress — a cause too, which in early years 
[ cherished, for I deemed it a holy emotion. To seek for perfec- 
tioD in others, appeared to make the meeker himself more perfect ; 
ind thus were engendered in my bosom, all that disgust towards 
the faults of others, and all those injurious suspicions, which the 
profound student of human character must naturally feel : a food 
for after regret and misery. * . * * * * 

But why lengthen out these remarks ? My story is a simple 
Mie : no mystery, no unfathomable providence in its development. 
Under the control of feelings above described, I passed through 
the gay circles of college life, almost an isolated being. Shun- 
[ling and shunned — I gave myself up to the dreams of a morbid 
imagination, and lost in its vagaries, the stings of a reproachful 
conscience. Yet here in the dreary course of my life, is one green 
spot to which I may look back with pleasure. Like the Egyp- 
tian I treasure up the relic of departed love, though it but serve 
to embitter the stem reality of the present. 

The expressive and noble features of the only friend of my 
youth — the high and expanded forehead — the dark and piercing 
eye of the matchless De L'Orme, are yet present .to my mind, as 
they were the first moment I gazed upon him. I saw, and I lov- 
ed him. One single glance of the eye exchanged between us, 
EUBSured me that I had a friend ; and a new and lovelier shade 
came over my heart. Oh ! those were the happiest hours of my 
life when in company with him, and him only, I wandered 
through the fairest paths of the forest, and discovered new sour- 
ces of wonder and enjoyment in the creations of nature. A fresh 
fountain had opened within my bosom — ^pure and holy — and of 
its waters my spirit drank deep, perhaps too deep for my after 
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peace. I wondered then how I could ever have believed that my 
heart was deadened to all social feeling. I had found one whose 
character reached nearest to my bright ideal of perfection — one, 
to whom I felt that I could throw open my whole soul, and reveal 
its most hidden and holiest emotions, and I discovered that the 
world was not all selfish, as a frigid stoicism had once taught me 
to believe. 

A year passed away after the beginning of my acquaintance 
with De L'Orme, a year of social enjoyment, and nothing had oe- 
curred to disturb our harmony. Together we roamed through 
the whole literary world. There was not a consecrated spot 
which we failed to visit — not a fountain of whose waters we had 
not drank. Our thoughts, tastes, and feelings seemed (if the im- 
age be not too bold) to have blended in the same clear stream, 
meandering along through a realm of variegated beauty, sweep- 
ing now by the soft and melting landscape, and now thunderiog 
and foaming down a rough and broken channel, leading on, we 
knew not, cared not whither. Could two such sjHrits ever be 
sundered ? 

A year as I have already stated, had passed away after the com- 
mencement of our intimacy, and / loved, how deeply, how devo- 
tedly, let the sequel of this history tell. Under the influence of 
this |)assion, I became for a time an altered being. I beheld the 
world through a new and brighter medium. I was satisfied with 
it, satisfied with mankind, satisfied with myself, for I was not 
only a lover, but a successful lover. 

Mine was no ordinary passion. I loved with all the fervor of 
an impetuous and unbridled spirit. I loved madly, for to have dis- 
covered the slightest failing in the character of her upon whom 
my affections were fixed, would have been to me a soiuce of the 
deepest, and most killing anguish. I loved so fervently that out 
of her presence, life became almost a torture, and every smile she 
bestowed u|y>n another, appeared to be a treasure lost forever to 
me. Philosophy might say that such devotion paid to any hu- 
man being, was folly, was sinful ; but I stopped not to philoso- 
phize upon my conduct. I was the creature of impulse, and yet 
while I was ready to veer with every new and powerful gust of 
passion, so long as any one emotion continued, it was deep and 
absorbing. 

I will not pause to describe the creature who had obtained the 
mastery over my heart. I cannot bear the thought It brings 
the mad, mad tears to my eye. I loved her, not only for a beauty, 
to me the most bewitching, but for a mind capable of the loftiest 
soarings and a heart keenly sensible to all the finer susceptibilitiet 
of our nature. She was indeed a being suited to 

'* The consecration, and the poet'fi drram/* 
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By such a creature was I loved, and I felt exalted in my own 
itimation, for oh ! if the possession of any thing on earth tends 
» elevate in feeling, and in thought, it is the affection of a sensi- 
le and heautiful woman, and could I forfeit it ? 

Love with me was a miser. It watched over its treasure with 
ever tiring eye ; and soon that demon jealousy, which is hut sus- 
icion, run crazy, had taken complete possession of my bosom, 
^he reason I knew not, and could not tell. At times I would 
:op, and curse myself for allowing a suspicion to enter my bo- 
)m, against a being whom I knew to be so spotless ; but it was 
mania ; I could not control it ; I had long since allowed the 
^rant to triumph over my reason, and I was now my own victim. 

He of whom I was jealous, was possessed of talents equal if 
ot superior to mine, and of a person far more prepossessing. I 
new him, I had studied the noblest traits of his character, I had 
{It the grace and dignity of his demeanor ; reader, I was jeal- 
us of my own friend, and he was my friend no longer, I flew 
t)m his presence ; I shunned his conversation. He had become 
ur more repulsive to me than characters with which I could nev- 
: have sympathized. It was a mere suspicion at first, which 
roke the bonds of our amity, and after I had released him forever 
om all the restraints of friendship and honor — after I had given 
im every reason to avoid and even to despise me, I foimd alas ! 
lat my suspicion was but too true. 



One day we were thrown unexpectedly together, and each 
jemed to have something to impart to the other. " De L'Orme," 
aquired I, wishing to discover the true nature of his feelings, 
what think you of Viola? Knowing my character as you do, 
link you that we could live happily together ?'' 

His manner towards me was evidently not the same as formerly, 
nd though it was the natural consequence of my own folly, I 
dt it keenly. 

" Herbert," replied he, " I have always considered myself your 
iend, and on account of the intimacy of our families, I looked 
pen myself as a friend and almost as a brother to Viola (oh ! 
ow I cursed him at heart for the profession !) I wish to be kind 
nd generous towards you, and yet at the same time faithful to 
le confidence reposed in me by her widowed mother ; and. Her- 
ert, I tell you sincerely, that you are about to make both her and 
ourself miserable for life," 

" What mean you," cried I, boiling with rage, " you are indeed 

just judge, and a conscientious adviser, who would betray a 
iend." 

" Herbert," he exclaimed, casting upon me a look of scornful 
idignation, "stop l:>efore you have severed forever those ties of 
)cial intercourse which once bound us. I wish to be kind to you, 
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and hide nothing. I do love Yiola, and love her dearly, but at 
the same time I swear she knows nothing about my passion. I 
wish not to triumph over you. I pledge myself here, that if you 
will resign all claims to her hand, 1 never will seek and never ac- 
cept it." 

" Oh ! noble promise !" cried I. 

" You think, and think naturally," continued he, without no- 
ticing my expression, '^ that I act from selfishness, but I merely tell 
you as a friend, what the world, already knows. Of late you have 
displayed a disposition which, although it may not have dimin- 
ished Viola's affection for you, has shown me, and her own 
mother, that you will never make her a kind husband." 

'' And this is the damnable plot you have been carrying on, to 
obtain the good will of the mother, and thus open a way to the 
daughter. This is your honor, this your friendship," I cried, as I 
seized him to hurl him to the earth ; but I as soon released him, 
and hastened away to hide myself and my thoughts from the 
world. ^ 

1 flew through the forest like a wild deer. It was a strange 
feeling that had possession of me. It might have been madness, 
for it was not altogether misery. I seemed to spurn the earth. I 
shouted aloud, and laughed while the hot tears were coursing each 
other down my cheek. I felt inde()endent of the world; I felt 
as if my world, after all, existed in my own bosom. After long 
restraint, the outburst of my feelings was fearfully impetuous, 
and I have often since wondered how I then escaped the most har- 
rowing species of insanity. 

The hours sped rapidly by, for, buried in the deepest thought, 
I did not notice their progress. That evening, I was to attend a 
social party, where I would probably see De L'Orme and Viola 
together ; and as the time approached, I grew more and more 
anxious. At length it arrived, and I stood amid a brilliant crowd 
alone and solitary. I hardly knew how I looked, or what I did. 
Many a passing acquaintance remarked upon my appearance, and 
inquired if any thing unpleasant had occurred. O, howldes- 

f)ised them ! O, how I despised every thing around me ! — how I 
onged to be again in the silent grove, where I had spent the last 
few hours in communion with myself and my own passions! I 
should have felt happier, had I been set down alone in the midst 
of a desert — only let me be alone! The light remarks aroimd, 
disgusted me ; every laugh appeared to me the mark of a vacant 
mind. It was a torture I could scarcely endure ; and, withdraw- 
ing to a distant corner, I awaited in moody silence Viola's arrival 
At length she entered the room, and, O madness ! s|)e was lean- 
ing upon his arm — ^upon De L'Orme's arm. He had accompa- 
nied her from home, and I could see a glance of triumph in his 
eye, as he looked around the room, upon his entrance. It 
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evident that he did not expect to find me there, for he began a 
conversation of almost half an hour with her, before^ either no- 
ticed me. O Heaven ! how beautiful she appeared that night ! 
Description would never do her justice, and therefore I hasten to 
the crisis. 

While their conversation was going on, I lashed my own spirit 
even to madness. I construed almost every word or glance into 
an expression of love. I imagined myself at times to be the sub- 
ject of their conference ; and as some young gallant would glance 
first at Viola and then at myself, I felt as if all the world could 
read both their, and my thoughts. 

At length, her soft eye rested upon me. It carried with it a 
thrill to my heart, and for a moment I felt a better spirit taking 
possession of my bosom. A slight blush overspread her fair coun- 
tenance, when she saw me, and I directly construed it into a 
proof of conscious guilt. She arose almost immediately, and ap- 
proached me. But a few words were exchanged between us, 
when I left her, and walked out into a garden adjoining the 
house, where we had formerly spent many a happy hour together. 
Heaven alone knows what were my feelings ; I shall not under- 
take to describe them. 

I had not been there long, however, before I heard a light step 
approaching, and Viola stood by my side. The fiend was in my 
bosom, and I s|K>ke not to her. She attempted to address me, but 
sobs choked her utterance. Oh ! when I look back to that mo- 
ment, my heart is. ready to burst. "Herbert," she said, — ^it was 
an angel's voice, but I did not answer, — " Dear Herbert !" and 
she laid her hand upon my arm. O God ! O God ! thou know- 
est how deeply, how madly I loved her. Thou knowest how 
fearfully my spirit struggled within my bosom, — with what a 
thrill of delight I could have clasped her to my heart ; but no ! 
my destiny forbade it ! 

I rushed distractedly from her side, and heard her fall to the 
earth ; but I stopped not. I had not proceeded far, however, be- 
fore I saw, by the light of a few lamps suspended in the garden, 
a form coming around by a different path, apparently from the 
spot in which I had been speaking with Viola, to meet me. A 
dEurk suspicion crossed my mind. Yes, there was one who had 
followed us into the garden, who had heard all. I soon ascer- 
tained him to be De L'Orme, and rushed up to him. " Villain !" 
be cried, " you shall pay dearly for this." I quailed beneath his 
lofty glance, as the light of a near lamp fell upon his countenance. 
"Villain," he cried. I never knew that I was a coward before ; 
biit then I trembled beneath his grasp. My spirit, however, could 
not brook it long, and, with a bitter taunt at his having pried into 
the secrets of others, I endeavored to hurl him from my path ; 
but the hand of a giant was upon my shoulder. But a few words 
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passed between tis, and we understood each other perfectly. He 
went hastily to the house, and soon returned with a pair of small 
swords. We had often in former days fenced together for amuse- 
ment ; now, we were to fence for our lives — O, how different! 

By the light of a single lamp we began. I soon saw that the 
contest would be desperate, I knew that if De L'Orme could 
love, he could also hate. I felt that he was seeking my life, and 
yet I endeavored to keep on the defensive for some time, as I knew 
that I was the better fencer of the two, and cared not about in- 
juring him. But his lunges soon became so fierce and rapid, that 
I could restrain myself no longer ; and in the heat of the contest, 
by some good, or raiher by some cursed fortune, my weapon en- 
tered his side. 

I waited not to see whether he wa^ dead. I rushed home, as 
if all the fiends of hell were after me ; and it was well for me 
that the darkness concealed my flight. Oh! the awful, tenrible 
night that followed that scene I 

** Mother, bless me!" I shouted, as soon as I reached home, 
" for to-morrow's sun will see me far from here." 

" Are you crazy, Herbert ?" she inquired. 

*^ Oh ! mother, you do not know, you do not know" — 

*' What, my son ? what has happened to you ?" 

She cast upon me one of those long, loving glances, which 
had frequently before softened me to tears, when under the influ- 
ence of strong passion. I burst into an agony of grief. It was, 
however, but for a moment. The next hour found me far fitwn 
V . 



The world was now before me, and it was with a strange, un- 
accountable emotion of delight that I felt myself free from all 
the restraints of friendship and love. I knew that it could not 
last long, I knew that there would be an awful revulsion in my 
feelings, — that a calm would follow the storm, when I should 
have time to reason upon my conduct, and I dreaded it. I en- 
deav^ored to crush thought, but the effort was vain. As I was 
tossing upon the ocean, with nothing but the sky above and the 
waters around me, I could not subdue the traitor yearnings for 
former pleasures and hours, which would arise in my bosom ; and 
at times, the recollection of the fearful contest with my friend, 
would come back, and a cold shudder would creep over my 
frame, as I felt the steel £^ain quivering in his side, and saw him 
sink bleeding to the earth. 

Often had I longed to gaze upon the blue sky of Italy, and 
dance among the bright isles of the -Egean. My wish was grati- 
fied, but there was no resting place for me on the face of the 
earth, I was ever flying from myself and my own thoughts. 
Europe I soon traversed, and then buried myself in the midst of 
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Asia ; while the best years of my life were passing forever away. 
Discontent and dissatisfaction with the world and mankind pur- 
sued me wherever I went, and nourished the flame that was con- 
suming me. 

At length I stood upon the shores of my own country. I in- 
tended to visit my native place, and see, unknown, my former 
friends, and then return to spend the remainder of my life among 
the roving clans of Asia or Africa. Many an upbraiding had I 
felt, for having left alone my widowed mother, and I was about 
endeavoring to calm the throes of a conscience diseased almost to 
death. As I was passing through a large town, I chanced to 
take up a paper, and saw the name of De L'Orme, in capital 
letters, as acting a distinguished part in our Congress halls. ^^ So 
then he has married Viola, doubtless, and his triumph has been 
complete." Such was my first thought ; but my second was far 
diflerent. " Thank God ! thank God !" I cried, " that I am in- 
nocent of his blood ! Thank God, that he may be happy, though 
/ am miserable !" 

I hastened to the home of my early years. With fear and 
trembling, I inquired for my aged mother. I heard that she had 
long since sunk into the tomb. I brushed the hot tears from my 
eyes, as I leaned over the spot upon which she was reposing. All 
her kindness, all her love, rushed back upon my heart, and filled 
it almost to bursting. How had I repaid her for watching over 
my infancy, — ^for her undying aflection, when all the worid des- 
pised me ! T had deserted her ; 1 had left her to die alone and 
uiibe friended ! 

I rose from my knees, and, buried in harassing thought, began 
to move slowly along the grave-yard. I saw, here and there, the 
names of persons whom I had formerly seen and known ; but, 
great Heaven ! could it be so ? — could that be the name of Viola 
S , which I saw engraved in full upon a tombstone near me ? 

I stood as if stunned by a fearful and unexpected blow. I did 
not weep ; my heart was too full. There, in enduring words, 
was written her destiny and my cruelty : " She died of a broken 
heart r and a little below, — " This monument is erected to her 
memory by one who loved her for herself O God ! had I loved 
her for herself? * * * 

To-morrow's sun lights me forever from my home and my 
country. Alas ! it cannot light me from myself and my fate ! 
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THE ROSE AND THE LILY. 



* Bed omDM una manet noz, 
Et calcanda semel yia leti/ — Htatiua. 

* One nif ht awaita all beings of mortal bre«th. 
And all must tread the darkling paths of death !' 

A TiRGiN white rose opened fresh to the morniDg, 
Whose eheek not a blush tinged of shamo or of pride. 

But di|unond dew-drops the blossom adorning, 
Its innocent leaves in their folds seemed to hide ; 

And softly in whispers the wind kissed its breast. 

As burst the glad sun from the slumbering east. 

By its side grew a lily, so meekly and palely, 
It looked like the child of disconsolate grief; 

And clasping its sister — how fondly, yet frailly ! 
Seemed mourning their love and existence so brief: 

Thus flourished in beauty that lonely pair, 

No garden e'er boasted of flowers more fair. 

But soon the bright fkce of the mom was o'erclouded, 

Its brow gathered darkly a lowering frown, 
And a tempest of hail in its dark mantle shrouded 

The bloom of that garden in vengeance trode down : 
Full quickly passed on the fell demon of wrath ; 
But where were the frail forms ho met in his path ! 

Their delicate stems to the cold earth were stooping. 

That leaned on each other in mutual trust, 
And crushed were their heads, on the ground lowly drooping, 

Their radiant jewels all rolled in the dust ! 
In vain breathed the wind, and the sun shone in vain ; 
They ne*er might awake from their slumbers again ! 

O ! thus have We seen, with a soft radiance shining, 
Two sisters, so fiiir, and so fond in their love, 

That the graces of body and spirit combining, 
Their souls seemed to claim for the temple above ! 

As the rose they were fresh, as the lily were frail, 

As fitted to perish, if storms should assail ! 

These visions of morning, the brightest and sweetest. 
Soon faded like forms that appear in our sleep ; 

For joys that are dearest are ever the fleetest. 

And leave the lone heart but to watch and to weep ! 

Death struck the pale flowers to earth with a blow, 

And laid them in silence and darkness beluw ! 
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Love bent o*er the gnYe, where the loved ones were lying. 

And dropt the fast tear at their sorrowful doom ', 
And Memory near the dark willow sat sighing, 

Whilst briefly recording their names on the tomb : 
In vain was the sigh breathed — the tear shed in vain ; 
They ne'er might awake from their slumbers again ! 

O why must the lovely and beautiful perish — 
Go down to the grave in the bloom of their years ; 

And hopes, that the heart the most fondly doth cherish, 
All vanish so quickly in sorrow and tears ! 

Go, mourner, and cease when the answer is given, 

The lovely and beautiful flourish in heaven ! 



THE CULTURE OF THE SOCIAL AFFECTIONS. 

It was the dictate of an unerring Wisdom — " It is not good 
that man should be alone." He had been endowed with facul- 
ties so lofty as to be but the reflection of the attributes of God. 
The heavens had been garnished with beauty to feast hig vision. 
The earth was replete with life and verdure for the gratification 
of every desire. Each rustling leaf, each gliding stream, each 
whistling wind, whispered in his enchanted ear of happiness. 
And oft the still, small voice of God, broke in upon his dreams 
of bliss, to tell him of the wonders of his own infinite perfec- 
tions. Yet was he solitary. There was no heart to beat in 
grateful unison with his, — ^no ear to listen to his every note of 
joy, — no tongue to respond to his high aspirings after holiness. 
The silent gaze which he cast upon the beautiful creation, re- 
flected back in touching eloquence the heaven-bom sentiment — 
'^ It is not good for man to be alone." The investigation of a 
truth, boasting so exalted a birth and so illustrious an adoption, 
presents a field for the profoundest contemplation. We would 
attempt to delineate its bolder outlines. 

By the phrase, social afiections, we would designate that be- 
nevolent regard for the welfare of men, and that complacent de- 
light in their virtues, which is elicited by social intercourse ; and 
by their cultivation, we intend that training which fits them for 
powerful, spontaneous, intelligent action. With this simple ex- 
planation of the nature of our subject, we pass on to the discus- 
sion of the more evident advantages which flow from such a cul- 
ture of these affections. 

The happiness which the very exercise of these feelings aflbrds 
their possessor, merits our earliest consideration. There is a pleas- 
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ure attending the exercise of every virtuous emotion which is its 
most complete reward. Preeminently is social love a virtue. 
It may not be strictly a pious sensation, yet is it its closest 
counterfeit. It may be found in the dwellings of vice, yet has 
it no fellowship with the pollution which envelops it. It may 
be an inmate of the breast of crime, yet like the star, whose 
rays are almost lost amid the gloom of the gathering tempest, 
itself unsullied, it labors to irradiate the darkness. The pic- 
ture which the sublime genius of Milton has portrayed of the 
happiness which the birth of woman ushered upon Eden, was 
but a gilded transcript from the book of truth. The unusual 
freshness shed upon the scenes of nature — the balmy fragrance 
of the perfumed air — ^the smile which kindled on the face of 
heaven, " like another mom risen on mid-noon," these were but 
the robes in which all things clad themselves to the gladdening 
eye of Adam, as his bosom throbbed with the delights of social 
affection. The world without seemed in bright unison with the 
world within. He trod with a loftier step. His pulse beat with 
a livelier ardor. And the warm streams of life leaped more eager 
through their channels, as his delighted vision gazed upon the 
new companion of his bliss, contemplated with wonder the beau- 
ties of her person and her character, and awakened in his breast 
an intesest in her welfare to be as dear to him as life. It was 
thus in Eden ; — and if he, so holy, so contented, so happy, longed 
for a partner of his joy, need his degenerate offspring none to share 
with them the mingled cup of woe and gladness ? If the day 
when man ceased to be alone was so proud an era in his history, 
such a jubilee in nature ; if the first sweet intercourse of friend- 
ship, the first communion of kindred spirits, the first exercise 
of social affection, shed such glory upon the bright creation, then 
must not its radiance be more grateful, more essential, more ef- 
fulgent now ? We appeal to the conscious experience of men. 
Whose bosom does not testify, that in the cultivation of all his 
friendships, in his frequent intercourse with those whom he 
loves, in ascertaining their excellencies and in promoting their 
happiness, one of the loftiest principles of his being has been 
called into action, the exercise of which has afforded him a satis- 
faction never the gift of selfishness ? Even home, whose name 
is embalmed among the holiest recollections, the haven from the 
storms, and troubles, and anxieties of life, the shrine where peace, 
and contentment, and happuiess seek refuge, owes all its magic 
influence to the bright flame of social affection which ever bimis 
upon its vestal altars. 

A high cultivation of this emotion is a powerful incentive to 
virtue. He who has always a friend to whom he may look for 
counsel and advice in times of temptation, one who can sympa- 
thize with him in all his joys and sorrows, who will shelter him 
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in the dangerous sunshine of prosperity and succor him in the 
dark hour of adversity, who is too honest to flatter, too faithful 
to defame, — has a cord to bind him to the path of rectitude 
which the rudest blast alone can sever. He who has a compan- 
ion, in whose happiness he feels tenderly interested, whose affec- 
tionate kindness has won his gratitude, his esteem, his love, feels 
a constant and powerful inducement so to shape his conduct, as 
to merit his continued esteem, and to gratify his wishes. It re- 
quires no profound sagacity to detect, in the daily conduct of 
mankind, the salutary influence of social affection, early, highly 
cultivated. Unroll the long catalogue of the illustrious great, 
who, amid temptation and trial, reproach, peril and violence, have 
continued, to the last, in indissoluble adherence to the cause of 
virtue and of God ; trace down to the deep sources of action the 
cords which bound them to duty and religion — you will find 
them, with few exceptions, woven into the fabric of their being, 
by the unceasing toil of a mother's love. 

Highly cultivated social affection has proved a most effective 
stimulus to patient, vigorous, successful exertion. It has been 
the pole star which has guided the lofty aspirant through the 
wide fields of mighty achievement. Witness the youth as he 
goes forth from the peaceful retreats of home and friendship to 
adventure upon the scenes of life. As yet he has learned little 
save to love. What prompts him to enter the lists of honor, and 
power, and greatness ? What infuses new life and elasticity in 
every limb, as he starts upon the intellectual race ? What sus- 
tains his sinking energies in the wasting struggle? What kin- 
dles his eye with rapture as he nears the goal, as the deafening 
shout of millions proclaims his triumph, as his pale brow is cir- 
cled with the wreath of victory ? It is the thought of the joy 
which the fame of his success will bear to hearts throbbing with 
painful solicitude for his welfare, of the gladness which will pre- 
cede his return to his father's dwelling, of the reception which 
awaits him at the cheerful fire-side, of the proud moment when 
he may lay down his hard-earned laurels at the pure shrine of 
social affection. To the operation of this principle, science owes 
many of its noblest champions, literature many of its brightest 
ornaments. It has kindled the dormant fires of genius, nerved 
with fresh vigor the relaxing arm of toil, and rolled forward 
with a resistless impetus the wheels of intelligence and truth. 

Social affection has ever been the handmaid of religion. 
Whence rises to heaven more grateful incense than from the 
domestic altar ? Where burns more brightly the flame of holy 
devotion ? This omnipresent influence has dared with noiseless 
step to enter the consecrated temple and to second the efforts of 
the infinite Spirit. As the loud thunders of Sinai have mingled 
with the soft strains from Calvary, the friendly monitor has whis- 
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pered in the ear of the trembliDg sinner, of the prayers, and 
tears, and counsels of an absent mother, all urging him to flee 
from the impending storm, and seek refuge in the ark of safety. 
In the still hour of niglit, as he tosses upon his sleepless couch, 
disturbed by a restless conscience, strange voices of departed 
friendship oft tell him of the joys of sins foi^iven. As his eye 
wanders along the lighted heaven, a well-known finger seems to 
beckon him to seek that better country, and share the high rap- 
ture of a sister^s bliss. 

These sacred emotions of the soul restrain the violence of an- 
gry passion. The dark heavings of this ocean subside at their 
approach. Bitter enmities, heart-burning jealousies, deadly feudi^ 
have been forgotten over the cold dust of one whom all had learn- 
ed to love. Gould his cold lips speak, he would remonstrate with 
their folly ; he would seek to pacify their rage ; he would urge 
their immediate reconciliation : they dare not, they wish not to 
resist the sacred influence; they forgive, they embrace, they 
love. This is not a tale of dreaming fancy ; the iron pen of his- 
tory hath recorded it. 

Well cultivated social affection has been found a triple wall to 
to resist the bold assaults of vice and crime. Enter our great cit- 
ies ; mingle with their young men ; seek out those who avoid the 
haunts of siu, and learn the cause which has made them thus to 
differ from the multitude around them. It is not that they have 
no taste for such enjoyments ; not that their eye cannot be daz- 
zled by the false glare of guilty pleasure ; not that their ear is 
deaf to the enticing melody of the syren ; not that their bosoms 
burn with no latent passion ; too often not that they feel the 
strong restraints of religious principle ; but that they have friend- 
ship amongst the virtuous, which they will not sever ; that they 
have too strong a regard for the peace of those whom they have 
ever loved ; that they dare not stab, with a poisoned dagger, the 
breast which beats in unison with theirs. The midnight assassin 
has dropped the unstained steel and tied, as his excited imagina- 
tion has pictured, in the face of the sleeping victim, the image of 
his parent or his child. We would recur, for an illustration, to 
the pages of one, whose exhibitions of human passion are so for- 
cibly and accurately delineated, as to merit and receive that defer- 
ence which is due to history. In that dark, yet vivid picture, 
which the unerring pen of Shakspeare has drawn, of a depraved 
and desperate spirit, when the tragedy of Duncan's murder is fast 
hastening to its completion, when her husband has gone, spurred 
on by her unflinching energy, to do the deed. Lady Macbeth ut- 
ters in soliloquy this powerful sentence, — 

* Hark ! I laid their daggers rcadj ; 
He could not miss them. Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I bad done it.' 
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Wonderful woman ! With a ferocity more than human, a purpose 
which no terror could intimidate, distrustful of the gentler spirit 
of her husband, she would herself have performed his bloody 
part, had not that unthinking victim resembled her father as he 
slept. She could destroy the guest who confided in her hospital- 
ity ; she could shed the blood of her nation's king ; she could 
brave the wrath of justice and of God ; yet the remembrance of 
the love of her absent sire, the a£fections which had bound her 
heart to his, whose long-forgotten smile seemed new sketched 
upon the countenance before her, conquered for a moment her 
hellish purpose. It was a brief, yet proud triumph of social affec- 
tion over a host of fiendish passions. Ah ! had she gazed once 
more, conscience might have resumed its authority, virtue as- 
cended its throne ; her husband's hands might have been spared 
the blood of Duncan, her soul *^ the deep damnation of his taking 
off." 

The benefits attending a high culture of the social affections, 
have thus far been considered only with reference to individuals. 
The subject admits of a wider range. Its bearing upon families, 
neighborhoods, states, empires, opens a field for vast discussion. 
Yet we have supposed that the real nature of these emotions, 
and the benefits which arise from their exercise, might be more 
clearly seen, and more accurately described, by entering the very 
field of action, the human soul. The advantages which we have 
attempted to delineate, may be as truly, not as distinctly traced, 
in the character of extensive communities. Other things being 
equal, that people, whose social feelings are most highly cultiva- 
ted, are most happy, most virtuous, most holy. We can only 
glance at our own country. 

The broad foundations which yet sustain this republic, were 
cemented in blood ; yet the stones were hewn and polished at the 
fireside of the Pilgrim. The tender love which the children bore 
to the home and the graves of their fathers, nerved the arm in 
the fierce strife of freedom, and breathed patriotism into the 
breast which counseled. As the sons of New England have gone 
forth in a flood of emigration to extend the boundaries and swell 
the power of their costly inheritance, they have borne with them 
the virtues, the purity, the integrity, which they had ever admired 
in their fathers. Here is concealed the mighty cord which binds 
this wide-spread nation together. The New Englander, as he 
stands at evening at his cottage door, and, gazing upon the fading 
glory of the setting sun, is carried, in thought, far away to the 
distant valley, where his acquaintance, his neighbors, or his chil- 
dren, have settled, feels that their interests are his, that both in- 
habit a common country, and have a stake in its common weal. 
The hardy adventurer, as he leaves his log cabin at early dawn, 
to engage anew in his busy toil, fixes his eye upon the bright 
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flashings of light in the east, which announce the orb of day, and 
remembers that its rays already gild the sweei home of his child- 
hood ; the scenes, the affections, the influences of other days, roll 
in upon him ; he is a wiser, a better, a happier man. The influ- 
ence of a New England thanksgiving, the assembling of families 
long sundered, the revival of half-forgotten friendships, the full 
flow of social love, does more to hold together these tottering 
states, than all the thunder of cannon, the waving of banners, the 
pomp and power of eloquence, which have marked the succes- 
sive anniversaries of our national independence. Even the lone 
orphan feels the healthful excitement of the sacred festivities; 
and though his participation in its bright scenes be ended, though 
the joy of the stranger wax loud in the high halls of his fathers, 
yet as with silent step he seeks their sepulchers, his heart rises in 
gratitude to Heaven, that he has a country where their ashes may 
repose in safety ; and his fervent supplication goes up to God, that 
the rude voice of anarchy may never disturb their slumbers, nor 
despotism obtrude with clanking chain. V. Z. 



THE SYRENS. 



Fast by the shore of that Toluptuous land, 
Whence Pluto stole his royal Proserpine — 
Fertile Sicilia ! the fragrance of whose plants. 
So sweet and charming was, that the fleet hounds 
Could even lose their scent, and calm behold, 
Amid the odorous incense of the gales, 
Their prey escape — there bloomed a lovely isle, — 
An isle of Melody ! and from its bowers 
Such strains of harmony were wont to swell, 
As charmed the rover of the sea to stay 
His course, and for one brief and blissful hour 
Forget his wanderings ! 

It was the Syrens' home ! 
No angry tempests howl about these vales, 
No lightnings flash, no muttering thunders roll ; 
These peaceful coasts the billows never lash ; 
And should some wave-toss'd bark approach this isle, 
Soon as its ivorv rocks break on the view, 
The storm subsides; and where erewhile was heard 
The dash of waves — the tempest's din — peals out 
The Syrens* joyous song, lulling the waves 
To rest, as 'twere some infant child ! 

Hnst ever dreamed of heaven ? Hast ever. 
In thy pensive hours, roared gorgeous domea 
And fiU>ric8 of delight, and peopled them 
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With beings of unearthly mould — ^beings 
Too bright for earth and its unpitying blasts ? 
O, here, the visions that once blessed thine eye 
Are found ! 

Here purest fountains gush, and limpid streams 
Prattle o'er beds of gems. Here fairest fruits. 
Bursting with juicy sweetness, through the air 
Diffuse a moUow fragrance. And he who quaffs 
The waters of this lovely isle, beholds 
With prophet ken, the rapturous joy and bliss 
Of those bright ones who roam the spirit land — 
The Islands of the Blessed ! 

And when night's sparkling veil streams out 
O'er sea and land, these bowers reecho far 
The blithesome laugh, the Toicc of glee; and nymphs 
Glide merrily across the grassy lawns, 
Moving their beauteous forms to strains 
Of melting music ! 

The traveler who shall stay his bark to list 
This harmony, if but one sound he catch, 
Is lost ; circled by fetters strong as those 
Which chain the mouldering victim of stem death, 
He stands : no sight save for the blooming isle. 
No ear but for the Syrens' magic song ; 
All thought, all passion swallowed up in bliss. 
Till wearied nature fails, and the rapt soul 
Takes flight for heaven ! 

• • • • « 

Proudly as though a thing of breathing life, 
A Grecian bark came bounding o'er the waves : 
Her sails were set and swelling with the breeze — 
Such gales as call the languid traveler back 
To life, when fainting on the sandy plains 
Of Araby. 

She ncars the island, but from her deck 
No sound proceeds. Where be the seamen now ? — 
But once in life such beauties are disclosed 
To mortal eyes — why at this hour away P 
Ah ! well their leader know how vain it is 
To strive against the blended charms of love 
And melody. 

Bound to the lofly mast the wise Ulysses 
Waits the enchanted sounds ; and when the vessel 
In her rapid course stood just before 
The wide>8pread haven of the isle, he saw 
Upon the beach three nymphs of ocean stand, 
With sea-green tresses and bright azure eyes. 
Not long did dwell his eye upon their loveliness — 
Sudden he starts ! and then is still — 
While o*er the tranquil waters floats the Syrens' song. 

List ! how on the stillness of the starry night 
The melody breaks forth, pensive and sweet, — 
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'Tic f ure some garden nightiDgtle, 
Amid the fall of waters and the fluttering leares. 
Soft music nursed ; some fairy bird, straying 
Far from her native bowers, the hearts of men 
To gladden with its bewitching song. 
Such tender notes as wails the dying swan — 
Such strains as soothe the troubled soul, 
When struggling with its fragile tenement — 
All these are here! But all, alas, in vain ! — 
The vessel passes by the enchanted isle, 
While on the summer gale the plaintive lay 
Dies into silence. 
• • * • • • 

O ye, whose life is now but just begun — 
Upon whose guileless purity no sin 
Hath yet impressed a stain — learn how the wise 
Evade those snares, which passion fain would coil 
About the tender heart, till all its bright 
And lovely innocence is gone. 
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Parti-colorxd is the web, kind reader, which the last three weeks have given 
you ; here a thread woven by the light fingers of joy, and tinted with the hues of 
hope, and there a patch, sombered by a dash of sadness and anxiety. Change hu 
been abroad, thrusting itself into every department, pushing on the obstinate, ths 
idle and restless, and developing upon the heads of all, ' bumps' of varying size and 
nature. Be ye not startled, kind-hearted guardians of delicate limbs and sensibil* 
ities. Ours are not the bruises which men of chafing interests and rankling ilb pom- 
mel upon each other. Our arena is an intellectual one ; our weapons the foils of t 
generous struggle, untipt with any poison, and our miniature successes and defeats 
attended with temperate and wholesome feeling. We like exceedingly these anniial 
stirrings. How they brush off the saffron collected from a year of study ! It u good 
to see the man of triangles and cones bestirring himself, hurrying along in the di- 
agonal of two forces — now estimating his chances of honor upon the inversely-to* 
the-square-of-the-distance principle, and now deciphering the characters which 
appear against the calculation. It is good, too, to witness the change wrought bj 
the spirit of the times upon the feelings and character of the rising classes ; yoor 
whilome freshman, already catching the o^Zolus of criticism, and descanting in 
sesquipedalics upon the ' merits of our authors,* and giving point to the remark bj 
a dignified flourish of a cane ; your sophomore, hastening to assert his claim to hii 
ambiguous rank by learned apothegms and a proudly quiet air ; and your junior, 
making decided advances to his patriarchal station, by surrounding his sacred pe^ 
son with the rising glories of a principe, and cultivating with assiduity the art of 
ambulation. If * you have not slept over,' kind reader, you must have marked 
all these phases. 
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Wbaterer afibrdf an occaiion to i trengthen tho social qaalitiet— :to make ut for- 
get and forgive the petty teasings which arise by the way — lengthens the lever of 
our power over the obstacles of real life. Dost thou not think so, reader ? We 
invite thee, then, to share in our admiration of that good old custom — that of 
senior parting with a valedictory address and poem. Away, thou sneering cynic; 
begone with that frigid brow and curling lip. Areett, procul, thou utilitarian — we 
cannot calculate with thee now ; we feel a spell of tenderness gathering about our 
hearts, and we would not dash thy tables to the ground in anger. Poor, miserable 
soul ! how we pity him ; that can enjoy nothing till it be dissected — a sort of geo- 
logical philosopher, with his acids and steel to test the quality of every thing. A 
malison on such square-and-compass machines ! — Lend us thine arm, reader, and 
let us take a turn or so through these tempting streets, until we compose our tem* 
pers. We are not easily ruffled ; we can endure a pun diluted a little below the 
consistency of water — we can bear an interruption by one of your loungers, at 
that critical period, the evolution of a new idea ; we can even endure to be waked 
up on Sunday aAernoon when under the dreamy influence of pi-ous digestion : 
but to be met at every corner, which taste, patriotism, and philanthropy have made 
for enjoyment and recreation amid the straits of life, by one of those Uvered bipeda 
whose infiniium immensumque can be measured in feet, inches, and parts of an 
inch— commend us sooner to Job's blessings and friends. 

How refreshing is this air, and these embowering shades ! How grateful the pro- 
tection of these old, quiet elms, beneath whose plaited trellis- work of boughs, 

' For talking age and whispering lovers made,' 

many of those who arc about to take their parting of us, have strayed in kindly 
intercourse with each other, or in communion with tho melting soul of beauty and 
of love. Little does the student realize the peculiar pleasures of his stay here. 
It is not until amid the fumum strepitumqut of business, when the jarrings of ona 
interminable scene of action, and the hollow smile of sycophancy, wreathed about 
the lip only to betray, shall send a pang to the head and tho heart — when entan- 
gled in the mazes of a profession he shall have learnt human nature to curse its 
obliquity, that he will recall these soA, green scenes with refreshing pleasure, and 
turn to this well-spring of innocence and friendship to sip its * nectarean dews/ 
and renew those gentle rills of pleasure in his soul, which the heat of ambition, 
or some more damning passion, shall have dried up. Such will be the reminis- 
cences of him who has improved these halcyon hours. But if, decoyed by the 
glare of temporary excitement, he has been seduced from the pursuit of a high 
end ; if, in the soft lap of intellectual dissipation, he has suffered his mind to be 
shorn of its strength, or, if intoxicated with the honors heaped upon his stripling 
efforts here, he dreams that he has only to step out into the world to be hailed by 
an eager multutude and borne to the high seats of honor and power — let him be 
assured, that in those long and bitter hours of disappointment to which the neglect 
of his fellows will condemn his impotent exertions, he will recur with little sat- 
isfaction to these preparatory scenes. Such we believe, however, is the inher- 
itance of but few of those about to be dismissed by the farewell of their orator. 
On the other hand, there are some in that small company, of whose more mature 
and /ipened eflbrts, other 'catalogues* shall tell; who, relying not upon the 
'parchment and the seal' as a passport to favor, bear that 'with them which shall 
challenge notice and admiration. But we must not linger too long at this threshold 
of their life. They have already Ibtened to the noble sentiments and holy exhor- 
tations of the orator — to the warm raptures of the poet — they have taken a hasty 
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leave of each other — let us not check the ardor of their departure, but lifting up a 
* God's benifloo* upon them, 

* Be to their faults a little blind, and to their virtues very kind.' 

Reader, art thou an aquatic ? Does thy spirit leap with the dancing of the wtTei, 
and bound to pour out its rejoicings in the untaught effusions of poetry? There b 
nothing so animating, then, as an excursion upon the waters. We mean not those 
jams which the world sometimes calls ^ excursions ;* where the eternal bisi of 
steam from the pipe above and from the throats of those around you, sickens the 
[leart — where for a binary division of a federal dollar, the veriest hind maj show 
off a cheap gallantry to his buxom mistress, and the grotesque ogling of broad, red 
iaces, frightens romance, and puts even soberness to the holding of its sides in 
laughter. We would none of this ; we prefer to study human nature upon the 
tame earth — its obstinate folly, its grovelling, and its mad passions, have no com- 
munion with the gladness and buoyancy of the waters. Here we would have 
notliing to remind us of care ; we would forget for a while — alas, how short the 
illusion — the crampings of custom and the petty tyranny of place. Books here 
all seem written in the * dead languages ;' their symbols convey no meaning to ths 
■oul — the mind loves only its own musings, the fresh untarnished thoughts of the 
moment, welling up from a full heart. If thou possessest, reader, the eaatttluM 
reeitandif and cannot be content till thou hast * spoken* all the rhymes that have 
ever been written upon the sea — we invoke thy tender compassion. Harsh are 
the tones and jinglings of verse, when compared with the gentle ripples of the 
waves ; and the chafing of the winds is music, to all the rhapsodies of prose. In- 
dulge thee, then, in thy own quiet ruminations; and as thy mimic boat disports 
itself upon the laughing surface, chasing now the flying shadow of a cloud, and 
now rushing across the ridges of the sea, resign th^nself wholly to the varying in- 
fluence of the scene. Let memory and affection weave afresh their spell ; and let the 
furrows, if any there be, which study has traced upon thee, be expanded into the 
smooth fullness of health, by t^c recollections of thy gleesome, romping boyhood. 

And now, reader, we beg pardon for our incivility ; and if the earnestness of 
our present invitation will atone for its delay, we press thee to rest thy limbs and 
patience after this long chase, while we record the * sayings and doings* of the 
editorial club. No sooner had our number assembled around the black coffin, than 
Fadladeen, who, it was observed, had manifestly improved his physical man by 
the taking off of certain stubborn hairs about his chin, and the putting on of an 
unusually white collar, started to his feet, and commenced a glowing, umtriitm 
speech. Owing to the surprise occasioned by this sudden volley, and to the admi- 
ration of the brilliancy of the figures, to the number of which must be attributed 
the loss of the sense, the President was unable for many minutes to recover suffi- 
cient self-possession to call the gentlemen to order. Little, however, was the ad- 
monition heeded by that grave personage ; and while the President remonstrated 
upon the informality of any proceedings until his successor had been elected, and 
Tubal was insisting, casting at the same time a doubtful glance at the indignant 
speaker, that the speech was in order, because it had a reference to the office in 
question, there arose such a strange commingling of noise, that Phaon and Og 
could no longer refrain from bursting into a loud and hearty langh. This new 
sound had the effect of restoring order ; and the members sat down a little discon- 
certed, especially Fadladeen, who, however, concealed his vexation by playing 
with a gold-headed cane, which, he declared, sotto vcce, had been sent him from 
China. Upon counting the votes, there appeared for Phaon 3, Fadladeen 2, Og 1. 
Total 6. 
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' Six votes !' cried Fadladcen, catching with joy at the hope thus afforded ; con- 
sternation was visible upon the faces of all, and each looked at the other, then at 
the President, for an explanation. 

< I have it,* said Tubal, snatching up the hat which had received the unluckj 
votes ; ' there is no fraud here. Og, did you not wear a paper inscribed with your 
name at the bottom of this ; its disappearance may account for this result.' Og, 
glad that the difficulty was about to be so satisfactorily settled, yet chagrined to 
find his claims so easily set aside, gave in a solemn assent. 

* The first piece to be acted upon,' remarked the President, complacently set- 
tling himself in his chair, ' is entitled " A Farewell." ' 

' Hold,' cried Boniface, afler the first sentence had been read, ' I see that the 
author designs to be affecting — let me get ready my lachrymatory.' 

'I move,' said Tubal, the perspiration standing in beads upon his forehead, 
' that it be laid near a piece of ice ; it is too meltijig to be preserved elsewhere.' 

'Here,' said Phaon, unrolling a manuscript of foolscap, * is an essay upon 
"Genius;" but whether I shall be able to decipher one of its twenty pages, is 
extremely doubtful. Pity 'tis, that correspondents would not dispose of their ink 
to some legible purpose, — *^ the art of writing is" not ** the art to blot." ' He ac- 
cordingly commenced * to spell out the meaning;' stumbling in a ludicrous man- 
ner over verbs, adjectives, figures, apostrophes, etc., now and then giving way to 
his vexations by a deep muttering. 

' I move,' said Og, ' that Mr. *'X." be recommended to study chirography and 
economy; his ideas could, I think, be done up without so much wrapping paper, 
and certainly with much more taste and neatness.' 

< The next article is entitled, << The Rose and Lily." ' 

* Let it be accepted,' said Tubal, * the modesty and courteous address of the 
writer, equals the merit of his performance ; I trust that we shall be ** troubled'* 
with '' more of his musings." ' 

Phaon remarked a slight curl upon the lip of Fadladeen ; but without appear- 
ing to notice it, announced, '* Tobacco, its praises." At the mention of this title, 
an indulgent smile passed over the features of Fadladeen, and he forgot his con- 
tempt for " verses" in the recollections of his moerscharm. The President hemmed, 
took in a long breath to assist his intonatians, and began — 

' Fair tube, like iGtna, capped with snow, 
Where latent fires intensely glow, 

Friend of the studious bard ! 
Disgorging from thy inmost frame, 
Wreath'd columns, formed of smoke and flame. 

Thy praises be declared.' 

Fadladeen's moustaches curled Involuntarily as he ejaculated the names of ' Fo* 
Heoug-ho, and * Funi Lieu.' 

« • • • 

* Most steady friend of social cheer, 
To me thou ever wilt be dear; 

Sing, muse, how I regale — 
How cheerfully the moments pass. 
When with my bottle, friend and glass, 

Clean pipes and Albany ale !* 
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' But as tho clouds incessant rise, 
Evaporating to the skies, 

I my life's imaj;c see ; 
Tor what am I this moment? say, 
A mass of animated clay, 

And typified in thee '.* 

< Now on a sudden I conceive, 
My soul prepares to take her leave 

Like smoke ! she wings her way ; 
Divested of her cumbrous load, 
Upward she seeks her destined road, 

Down drops the lifeless clay !* FcMVi. 

* That is a solemn thought,* hiccoughed Boniface, * I move that thisranricyfiifli} 
be reserved for the use of Fadladcen. — Ex fumo dare lucem.* 

< Gentlemen, we have finally, "The Scribbler,'* a criticism apon Ifnilbrfi* 
neau — how shall it be disposed of?' 

* With your leave,' obscr\'ed Tubal, * I propose the following reaohitioB, Mi 
ask for its publication : 

< Resolved, That while wholesome and temperate criticisms upon well-kioi 
works may not be altogether misplaced, our years, situation and ezperieacti idb , 
qualify us for such a task.' 

* Resolved f That severe strictures, and " ex cathedra" opinions upon the writaip 
of old and mature minds, are wholly inadmissible to our pages.' 
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** The Scribbler," although written in a fine hand, cannot be admitted to 
pages. 

" The Influence of Religion upon Ancient Literature," ia under oomi^ 

" Lines to a Sister," " Ode to Fashion," and " La Depart," are thoraoghlyn* 
jected. 

'^ Fumus" will see that part of his communication is admitted. 

" S. B.'s" request shall be gralificd. 

" Mixum Gatherum, or Hotch Potch," is favorably received. As it is the 
menccment of a series, however, the author will see the necessity of an adlMnMi:^j 
to that rule which forbids us to publish the first part without an assurmnoe tkM Al 'f 
remaining Nos. will be forthcoming. We should wish a conference with hil 
our room. 

" Farewell," and an essay " On Genius," are rejected. 

Our sheets are not extensive enough for the epic christened *' The Roren." 



07 Articles designed for the next No. are requested to be sent in at 
date as possible. 
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NATIONAL ENTHUSIASM. 

" A people 
Who cannot find in their own proper form 
Their own protection, are not worth saving." 

Thomson* s Coriolanus, 

Attachment to country, next to filial love, is the earliest and 
holiest emotion of the mind. Rooted to the soil, by proud recol- 
lections of historic glory and by the clustering hopes of future 
power, it entwines itself with the best resolves, with the most 
amUtious feelings of the heart. Clinging thus around the aflec- 
tions of the individual and the family hearth, it winds upwards, 
and clasps with its tendrils the column of national strength ; bind- 
ing together its materials in l)eautifnl and vigorous union, or hang- 
ing around its mouldering capitid thejDver-living memento of its 
tenacity. The exhibition of a well-ordered government, develo|> 
ing, fostering, and balancing the thousand variant interests of its 
mibjects ; standing erect amid the mad elements of passion and 
vice, and awarding to crime the sentence of justice ; exacting for 
its service the energies of the factious, tlic wicked and indiifer- 
ent, and as far as is accordant with individual rights, contributing 
to promote the organizations of labor, enterprise and virtue, com- 
mends itself to the admiration of all. In the adaptation of its 
several parts to accom[)lish one systematic motion, there is requir- 
ed the most profound sagacity, combined with tlie highest wis- 
dom. Into its composition are united the treasured experience of 
pest attempts at government — ^the primary struggles of jx^pular 
freedom with individual domination, the matured contest of pre- 
rogative against the representative will. Or, perhaps, the present 
OKganization is the result of more violent commotions. Frag- 
ments of various and opposing systems, thrown down by some 
domestic revolution, or scattered by some foreign shock, have met 
and become fused together. Necessity, policy, a steady growth 
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in all the facilities of social and national improvement, have un- 
folded in successive stages, the arts of civil life, co<les of mo- 
rality and laws, and the principles and customs of advancing 
civilization. The growth of religion and Uterature, too, their dif- 
ferent forms and modifications, acting and re-acting upon govern- 
ment, vibrating through all the degrees of weakness and vigor— 
these will be remarked with no less signal attention. But all of 
these are interesting to the student and philanthropist, only as they 
illustrate the condition of those for wiiose security and protection 
they were framed, or copy with vividness the features ^of existing 
sentiment. The closet theories of Plato, More and Locke are 
scanned only as the productions of high intellect ; not studied, like 
inscriptions over the tombs of buried nations, to tell of those 
who have passed away. We would see, not only the anatomy 
and the figure, sketched with the cold precision of a dissector; 
we would maik the current of life, as it throbs in the strong puls- 
es of popular enterprise, or gathers in stagnancy about the center 
of political power ; whether, in fine, the people cling to their in- 
stitutions as the conservators of their rights and happiness, or look 
to them with that timid and moody apprehension, which restrains 
the hand of labor from its task, and spreads a moral and intellec- 
tual apathy over the minds of the sensitive and gifted. 

Contemplated with such feelings, the past history of our race 
will furnish little gratification to those whom prejudice has not 
rendered insensible to the monstrous nature of that series of abuses, 
founded in violence, perpetuated by custom, and at last arrogantly 
claiming for itself the sanction of reason, policy and justice. 

Few and short are the intervals which have witnessed the en- 
terprise of the people, fostered by congenial institutions. For the 
most part, men have sprung up, vegetated for a short time beneath 
the sun, and then been quietly resolved into dust scarcely more 
inert. ^ The stateliest piles which they have heaved, now escaped 
the dilapidation of age, are memorials only of the senseless ambi- 
tion of a single will. Unsanctified, too, by any beneficial results 
or the hearty cooperation of the people are the blazoned exploits of 
war ; in the lengthened catalogues of battles, with which history 
is swollen, how jfc w are there in which more depended u|X)n the is- 
sue, than the humiliation of the leader, or the disappointment of a 
few subordinates. We cannot, it is true, mark any stage in the 
history of communities and nations, in which there was not man- 
ifested a show of respect for the nominal head, and of zeal, in 
times of emergency ; but it is equally certain, that much of that 
unanimity of action and concert of movement so necessary to 
maintain an effective state organization, and so essentral to the tri- 
umph of great and cardinal movements, have either been wanting 
or were secured by military coercion, and the agency of a spir- 
itual despotism. Men's feelings and impulses are ever consenta- 
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neous with their importance and prospects ; and no more can we 
expect national enthusiasm, stirring to action, where property and 
rights are regarded as the inheritance of one or of a privileged or- 
der, than we can hope for an elevated tone of morality among 
those whose condition, associations and necessity tend to extin- 
guish a respect for human nature, and a regard for the attributes 
of justice and probity — the tnie sources of religion and law. It 
must be remarked, too, by those who contetnplate the several pro- 
cesses in the advancement of society, morals and politics, that 
the direct aim of all the influences which power and talent have 
wielded, has been to refer men backwards — to cherish a blind 
admiration of the physical virtues and of those rules of subordi- 
nation, inculcated in the " palmy days of chivalry." Learning 
contented itself in exhuming ancient manuscripts, in elaborate 
eulogies upon the authors, and in a servile imitation of their style; 
Romance drew its grotesque figures from the doughty times of 
valorous exploits, and Superstition was challenged to adore relics, 
transmitted with assiduous care from the early times of the apos- 
tles. It was thus, that religion and power united in teaching the 
transcendent glory of a former state. Cooperating with that 
feeling of reverence which looks with awe upon whatever has 
been hallowed by time ; these wedded the energies and aifections 
of men, to a hopeless, undeviating monotony. Let us not be un- 
derstood to undervalue a respect for the acts and institutions of 
former times. Justice to deceased virtue, founded upon a true ap- 
preciation of its worth, veneration for these piles, which the good 
have reared with unwearied patience, and which have afforded a 
shelter to successive generations, until they have become hoary 
with age and tradition, betoken the existence of a feeling which 
we should be slow to invade rudely. But when this high regard, 
instead of stimulating to a generous competition, is made an apol- 
ogy for want of progress — a pool for rank pride, and stinted enters 
prise — it is the surest forerunner of patriotism dwarfed, and decay 
coming on apace. 

From what has been said, it must be apparent, that our own 
country is exactly fitted to promote a keen and almost wild en- 
thusiasm. Unencumbered with the vices of older states, with 
a history rich beyond any other, iri examples of high-toned virtue 
and unyielding devotion to truth and right, a virgin soil, and es- 
pecially a government superintending the interests of a vast em- 
pire, yet resting in primitive simplicity upon the support of every 
individual ; we look backward with the most satisfied compla- 
cency, and forward with the most extravagant hopes. The pre- 
cocity of ofir growth in literary distinction, too, a growth which 
we fondly believe already vies with the veteran progress of the 
continent, has nurtured among us a regard for ourselves, which 
the coarse ridicule of foreign criticism has in vain attempted to 
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diminish. In a word, while every thing here has tended to exalt 
the individual, and to make him feel a personal concern in the 
prosperity of the body politic, no wonder that our people have be- 
come prophets of unbounded good to our experiments and pros- 
pects. 

One of the most obvious effects of this high-wrought enthusiasm 
has been, to push on vast schemes of public improvement, to fos- 
ter gigantic plans, from which the cautious policy of older states 
would have recoiled. It is not surprising, that in countries where 
the government is exposed to the action of conflicting principles- 
principles which cannot find vent in discussion, but involve in the 
struggle social peace, the existence of the church and throne, and 
even life itself — where the sovereigns are leagued together against 
liberality of thought and enterprise, and commerce is watched 
and made to undergo quarantine, lest it should import political 
heresies, it is not surprising that there should exist a feeble and 
decrepit system of improvement. Wealth, ever selfish and wary, 
will not ex[X)se its hoarded treasures to the chances of a revolu- 
tion ; keen of hearing, as those who live at the base of a volcano, 
who, with unerring sagacity, detect in the changed tremor of the 
laboring mass, the approach of disruption, and far more miserly, 
it cares only to hug to itself those treasures which but diminish 
and canker from disuse. It might, perhaps, be difficult to con- 
vince a traveler, who has not studied deeply the genius and re- 
sults of our institutions, and the character of our citizens, that, be- 
neath our republican querulousncss and love of cavil, there lurks a 
steady confidence in the stability of our government. Should 
he stay with us for a long time, he will learn, if perchance he be 
not deaf to the growing testimony of observation, to appreciate 
our public complaints and fears. He will learn to gather his 
' notes,' not from the public journals, where the captious and the 
disappointed give vent to their spleen, but from the language of 
those public works wliich hand him in quick and uninterrupted 
succession from one point of interest to another, from state to state, 
each vying, in extent and resources, with the proudest empires he 
has left behind, until he has traversed a circuit of many thousand 
leagues, — a world of unfolding wealth, greatness and beauty. We 
pity the obtuseness and obliquity of that vision, which can see, in 
all this, nought to admire ; we pity the narrowness of a political 
creed, which, mistaking its own little horizon for that which the 
patriot sees expanding over the whole country, mantles it with 
clouds drawn from some local discontents and temporary inconve- 
niences. However little disposed other nations may be, to defer to 
our choice of a system of government, or however slow to ac- 
knowledge our claims to the production of great men, specimens 
of art, and works of taste, they cannot turn away with indiffer- 
ence from that stupendous system of internal improvements, 
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which the patronage of our various state organizations, cooperpr 
ting with individual enterprise, is advancing to maturity. Whether 
considered with respect to its magnitude — as the great thorough- 
fare for the trade of a continent — as embodying the sagacity and 
wisdom of men justly revered, some now canonized by death — 
as concentrating the labor of many willing and industrious citi- 
zens, or viewed in reference to its higher political and moral 
bearings, that system challenges the hearty applause alike of our- 
selves and others. Completed, it will stand the bond and pride 
of our confederacy ; giving the most liberal facilities to that buoy- 
ant and stirring spirit of enterprise which has urged it to its close. 
But if, dismissing this comprehensive theme, we turn to contem- 
plate the currents of our literature, eloquence and poetry, we shall 
find these reflecting the ever-present forms of patriotism and hope. 
A revolution like our own, generated not by the restlessness of a 
faction, but embodying the elements of universal happiness, was 
not consummated without sundering many strong ties, and devel- 
oping new modes and combinations of thought. At its close, 
there started up a new order of mind, singularly active in its pow- 
ers, searching in its investigations, fitted to analyze, to arrange 
and elucidate ; unbowed to any intellectual yoke, and uncringing, 
it was as little disposed to adopt the cyclic reasoning of political 
sophists, as to submit in deferential silence to those startling cal- 
umnies upon our motives and resources, which it seemed a part 
of duty in some to heap upon us. New materials had accumula- 
ted, rich and diverse. Principles of legislation, counter to those 
elsewhere in vogue, were then adopted ; and to explain these to 
the ignorant, and defend them against the willful, was one of the 
noblest tasks that ever claimed the pen of the patriot philosopher. 
A world of beauty, too, unrivaled for its richness and variety, was 
spread out to the imagination — a country now their own, unsoiled 
by the cnimbling relics of feudal superstition and tyranny, made 
doubly hallowed as the graves of those who had fallen battling 
for freedom, or had passed away from posts of civil honor and 
trust. Here, too, were those living topics, thrown up to the 
surface by the daily agitations of society, impressed with that 
freshness and vitality which speak from the silent page with the 
eloquence of painting and sculpture. All of these, it is easy to 
conceive, have tended to create a strong national sentiment — all 
of these, materials for a literature such as England alone can 
boast, are yet for the most part to be polished, and laid up into a 
regular and symmetrical structure. What will be its settled char- 
acteristics, how far purely national, and how far moulded by other 
influences, it becomes us not to speculate. Well assured, how- 
ever, are we, that while a high patriotism thrills in the breasts of 
our scholars and men of literary character, our literature can- 
not long need the patronage or commiseration of its detractors. 
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But let not enthusiasm degenerate into vanity ; it is then that 
" haughty spirit which goeth before a fall." Let us, too, guard 
against its union with bigotry. Now, the guardian angel of our 
young republic, to quicken and stimulate to a healthy action, it will 
then become the agent of madness ; wasting in hair-brained en- 
terprises the vigor of the people, and subjecting them to convul- 
sions which will quickly end in languor and decay. 



THE SOUL. 



[The following lines were saggested by the recollection of an old anecdote of two joan^ uihi, 
who, excited to phrenzy by the discussion of the probable destiny of man, a^eed to put ao eod 
to their own lives in order to solve the mystery, and carried their resolution into eflTecLj 

Oh ! what is there in man that ever craves 
A nobler destiny than earth's, and higher ; 
And borne alofl upon thought's troubled waves, 
Still upward and forever doth aspire — 
To read its fate bums with a quenchless fire, 
Striving to pierce the future's mystic gloom, 
Until maddened by dark and vain desire. 
It longs to rush upon its hidden doom — 
To rise to heaven, or sink forever in the tomb ! 

Ye countless worlds, that move fore'er on high — 
Ye suns and stars, that on the heavens blaze, 
And mark the changes of eternity ! — 
Oh ! what to you is man ! — how brief his days ! 
Yet there's in him a power which each obeys — 
A spirit that hath never known control, 
Nor ever may — an essence which will raise 
Him higher and higher while endless ages roll — 
A living breath breathed by his God — a mind — a soul ! 

Mysterious thoughts that rise too bright for earth, 
And rapid as the lightning's flash is seen — 
Gleam forth, and at the moment of your birth 
Are gone ! Oh ! arc ye not a link between 
"What is and what shall be ? Have ye not been 
A shadowing forth of high and holy things, 
As man's immortal nature — through the screen 
That o'er the future a deep shadow flings — 
One moment darts, then sinks with trembling wings ! 

Thus on the musings of a loAy mind, 
The old philosopher could soar amain. 
And from earth's goading cares and follies find 
A respite in thought'! highest, holiest reign ; 
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Such brightneis beamed upon his startled brain, 4 
That he through superstition's dusky clood 
Could see to heaven, and the truths explain 
Which ignorance with her sable cloud 
Hid from a fallen world, in shame and folly bowed ! 

Blest moments, when to life the spirit wakes. 
And far away, on pinions free and bold, 
Her dreamy flight through realms of beauty takes, 
Which on her raptured vision wide unfold, 
As drop the scales that dimmed her eyes of old ; 
Oh ! rise in strength, and rend the sooty pall. 
That veils a higher being, of charms untold ! 
Rise, deathless spirit, burst the sensual thrall. 
And ofier to high heaven thy life, thy love, thy all ! 



MIXUM GATHERUM, ALIAS HOTCH-POTCH. 
Mkssrs. Editors, — 

Ibumured in my own conclave, and deposited as to my corpo- 
real identity, within the benevolently extended arms of my poet- 
ically prosing chair of high-backed antiquity, which like many a 
chattel about our ancient Academia, is venerable enough to have 
been appropriated to the temporal comfort of many a D. D. be- 
fore me ; or to have come down as an heir-loom from the vener- 
able Yale himself ; here have I taken upon my tongue, a great 
oath ! which for your edification, I will record. By the friend^ 
ship of man, and the love of woman ! By the love of goodness, 
and the goodness of love ! By the beard of Allah ! By your 
beards and mine ! By all those " certain and stubborn hairs about 
the chins" of all our grandfathers and grandmothers ! By all 
that is sublimely ridiculous, or ridiculously sublime ! And, finally, 
By the dim light of my astral lamp! which just now begins to 
bum peculiarly blue ! I vow and purpose, here in the presence 
of " Billy ShaJcspeare," to bewrite this ill-starred foolscap ! ! 

Defunct as to my imagination, and " little blessed in set" phrase- 
<>l^gy) i" practicing the scribbling art ; I greatly misgive, that 
" little shall I grace my cause," yet, strange as it may seem, the 
very paucity of my ideas, augments the " cacoethes scribendi," 
and so I am fain to believe, " I have somewhat to write unto 
you." 

Surely, gentlemen, "our suflerings is intolerable," owing to 
the intensely hot beams of the sun, which for many a long day 
" syne," have been pouring down upon us most torridly, and with 
most scalding efficacy. 
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On the eve of such a day, is it not good to steal out at a tran- 
quil twilight hour, into the groves and fields, and there create unto 
ourselves a new creation— catch inspiration from the old oaks 
and elms — banish this real for an ideal world, — ^indulge in dreams 
and reveries, and vegetate in our own fanciful imaginations? 

May be you have just returned from such a delightful excur- 
sion ; having enjoyed a long perambulation of pure sentiment 
The sun has just gone behind the distant hills, and the whole 
western sky still blushes with his crimson rays. The day has 
been to you, warm and sultry, but a cool refreshing breeze has 
sprung up this evening. As you reenter your domicil, throw up 
your casement — doff your beaver — stroke away your locks, and 
welcome the gently fanning zephyr about your brow — a feeling 
indescribable, uncontrollable, yet exquisitely delightful, rushes to 
your heart ! 

May be, gentle reader, thou art one of Wordsworth's "silent po- 
ets," and though thy sentiments never flow into rhyme or meter, 
nevertheless, thou hast as much " soul of poetry" as any of the 
favored few, who are blessed with a full measure of the " fine 
phrenzy." If so, thou art now imbibing draughts, pure and sat- 
isfying, from nature's own fountain. Now perhaps, like Milton, 
thou entertainest sage " doubts, whether in the fine days of sum- 
mer, any study can be performed by young men." *' In those 
vernal seasons of the year," says he, " when the air is calm and 
pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness against nature, not to 
go out and see her riches, and partake in her rejoicings with heav- 
en and earth." 

" There are moments when" — So thought my friend Ben- 
thuvius, when sitting a few ev^enings since in my window, gazing 

out lipon vacuity, and the dear Miss s, as at that moment they 

swept gracefully across the "field of his vision," whereat he 

suddenly broke out of his abstraction, and abruptly propounded 

the following poser. It was the language of nature, of the heart, 

and hence its simplicity. " Anden," says he, "does your heart 

never pit-pat nor palpitate, at sight of the fair ? at the display of 

beauty ? Can you witness, unmoved, a scene like tliis, view all 

woman's loveliness — that fine figure, that graceful step, light and 

free as the antelope upon its native hills ; such * poetry of motion,' 

those auburn ringlets falling so richly, so profusely upon that snow 

white neck, that lofty brow of alabaster, indicating superiority, 

the 'soul speaking through eyes,' so brightly flashing?" "No,'* 

says he, raising his right hand to give expression to the thought, 

as his countenance glowed, and he grew eloquent, "No, that 

man whose heart is not susceptible of woman's charms, is brutish. 

He has no taste, no refinement, no generous feeling, no tender 

sensibility, no common sympathy !" "O! Benthuvius! Benthu- 

vius !" I exclaimed, rising and grasping firmly his hand. " Thou 
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huC strnck deep! Thou hast moved a sympathetic chord in my 
bosom ! I declare to,thee, my very heart-strings tune themselves 
anew in unison with that sentiment, and my heart itself seems 
going out to thee ward. Never before did it so yearn towards 

mortal man." 

• ••••• 

" There are moments, .when" — At least, so thought my 
friend, Ralphus Ralbephus, who was once one of a party with 
me on a water excursion. Among the company, there was one 
pair of bright eyes, whence shot glances too irresistible, and told 
too well on the susceptible heart of my friend. I saw the effect 
upon his countenance, which, always of a pale and intellectual 
cast, wore on this day, a hue sombre in the extreme. I found 
him at one time, leaning over the boat's side, and looking down 
into the dark blue water. He seemed wrapt in his own thoughts 
and wholly abstracted from all sublunary things. I saw his sad- 
ness ; approached, and inquired the cause of his melancholy. He 
sighed, and raising his eyes, rested them not, until they fell upon 
a lovely form. " Ah ! what thinkest thou," says he, " is not this 
a scul business ; is not love the master passion of the soul ?" 
" O consanguinity !" I was compelled to exclaim, " O my dear 
Ralphus Ralbephus ! ! " Thou hast it ! Surely thou hast it !" 

" There are moments, when" the soul — ^when the affections 
when — ^the — A-lack-a-day ! I am becoming prosy. 



It is however, after many and dubious niminations, " in this 
wise," that I now with a trembling hand, and a palpitating heart, 
present you with this motley hotch-potch. Stare not at my title ! 
Tt is legitimate — as I shall amply show. "Once, on a time," at 
the dwelling of an hospitable old farmer, I was kindly invited "to 
sit by and partake of the homely fare." I accepted the invitation. 
Now, it came to pass, that on that same day, the frugal board, pre- 
sented a sort of " ollapod,^^ the meal being composed of the " odds 
and ends" of many a former repast, which had been " served up" 
by the " good wife," " times out of mind and memory." " Mine 
host," essayed an apology, " Wall, Lucy," says he, casting upon his 
" better half," a look of the most imperturlmble gravity, " Wall, 
Lucy, seems to mc you have got a kind of ^ mixum gatherum' to 
day !" The effect of this remark, so truly classical, was an irresis- 
tible titillation, compelling me to smile " up my sleeve," — apro- 
pos of sleeves. 

^What an effect," saith Epilegomena, "has been wrought 
upon the fair ones of town, by the return of spring," and there- 
upon, most sagely advises, " to let nature be our directrix." 
Ah ! Epilegomena, thou hast e'en touched a heart-string of my 
own. Surely "an effect," a change has been wrought — and 

TOL. 111. 48 
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such a change! To the eye of the practical man, him of 
*' sines and angels," an improvement is palpable. Who has not 
rejoiced that those perfect bags, which " lang syne," were wont 
to elbow us to such respectful distance, have lately deteriorated 
to their '^ least possible perimetry," upon the economical princi- 
jde, no doubt of confining the " greatest capacity under the least 
surface." Truly, thy nature, O woman ! tendeth to extremities. 
In one age, it delighteth thee to protract the petticoats, and patron- 
ize a train ; but in our day, thou art pleased to curtail, and ineUne 
to a fashion antipodical ! Horace says, 

** Est modus ID rebus ; sunt carti denique fines, 
(iuos ultik citrkque ncquit, constitere rectum. " 

which in "the King's good English," signifies thus: shun Scylla 

and avoid Charybdis ; retain neither those enormous encumbrances, 

nor the.se deteriorated receptacles, which now encase thine arms. 

Let " nature be thy directrix," and then lovely enough wilt thou 

be, for thy loveliness. Ergo, apropos of love. 

« « * « « « 

Fastidious and sentimental reader ! hast thou ever been in love ? 
Say me not nay, for somehow, thou hast, may be, in the abstract. 
If percliance thou hast ever found, that " dear peculiar one," of 
whom Coleridge discourse th ; in her, thou hast, undoubtedly, em- 
bodied the perfection of all thy wildest dreams. As thou art hu- 
man, thou art partial to the sex. Own, then, " the soft im|)each- 
ment ;" sojourn awhile with me, and I will lead thee into fair>' land, 
and exhilarate thy imagination with my own experience in the 
refinements of love. For myself, I owe it to candor to say, that 
Ciy whole Hfe's pilgrimage has been one unbroken series of loves 
—not selfish, but pure and disinterested ; love for its own sake— a 
willingness to love, without a reciprocation ; not bold, but a secret, 
smouldering flame, buried in the deepest recess of the heart, ready 
to glow and re-kindle, at the sweet smile of the first fair one, not 
manifesting itself in any ordinary way, and not disclosing itself iu 
any fashionable way. I never dream of making any approxima- 
tion ; much more, of addressing the adored one ; for the very idea 
of being in love, dispels love's charm, and breaks his silken fetter. 
To me, it is the climax of felicity, to occupy some secret nook, 
and gaze out from thence — build my castles of love, and luxuriate 
in my own rich imaginings. This is the soul and body, the very 
quintessence, the "sine qua non" of love. O! I abhor your sim- 
pering parties ; your moon-light walks, mid-day rambles, and all 
your modern paraphernalia of love. "Love," says Irving, "can 
never be described." With all due respect for his fame, and def- 
erence for his superior judgment, I demur ; and entreat you, before 
deciding so momentous a question, to hear first my theory, and 
believe, at the same time, that I would not presume to call in ques- 
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tion^ 80 high authority as the author of this sentiment, were it not 
that he is, and ever has been a bachelor ! 

Love is a gem, which, in my opinion, may be Ukened to a kind 
of *' bona fide" egg, laid in the human heart, and, will in its own 
time, invariably, hatch, fledge and fly ; or if a domestic fowl, as 
it should be, will grow up, and become a plump, lusty pullet ! Or 
perhaps it might be likened to an acorn planted there, destined 
sooner or later, to swell and sprout, and vegetate, and spread its 
feliai^e over the heart. If permitted to shoot up in solitude, it 
will gradually unfold its branches, and shed its fragrance on the 
'' desert air ;" but in a community of kindred oaks, it will delight 
to associate its " umbrageous shade," with its fellows. This is 
my doctrine ; and with this radical view, I can easily account for 
all the phenomena of love, both in ancient and modern times. 
Thus, owing to this spontaneous development, was it, that Re- 
becca, at first sight of Isaac, impulsively drew down her veil, and 
alighted from her camel. And thus, also, did the first conception 
of the tender passion, enter the breast of the royal poet of Scot- 
land, when, 

" With easy sighs, such as men draw in love," 

he exclaimed : 

** O Lord ! what moy this be, 
That love is of such noble myght or kynde ? 
Hath he upon our hertes such maistrye ? 
Or is all this but feynet fiuitasye ?" 

And thus did that same amorous and romantic prince have this 
inexplicable ' mystery' unraveled, when he beheld walking up- 
on the window of his prison-chamber " the fairest and freshest 
young flower that he had ever seen," in the beautiful person of the 
* lovely Lady Jane,' of whose charms he became forthwith enam- 
ored. But, dearest ! a truce to love. 

Gentle reader ! An' thou hast thus far accompanied me, may 
be thou wouldst be pleased to have an inkling of thy com- 
panion. How important it is, that I should " show myself up" 
to thee, and to a discerning public! Were this a proper time, 
copiously could I hold forth the inestimable and innumerable 
advantages that would redound, were all authors to '^go and 
do likewise." And who can doubt the right of the good pub- 
lic to know the feelings and impulses, tears and smiles, hopes 
and heart-burnings, virtues, blemishes and backslidings, of all 
such as cater for the gratification of its literary palate ? Aye ! 
and who, too, can tell the exquisite delight it experiences, in fer- 
reting out all the little intricacies of their private or domestic his- 
tories ? What an unction to the soul, to learn even, that their au- 
thor wears a wig or spectacles, sports a cane or whiskers, or takes 
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Scotch snuff, and above all, whether he is a married man or a 
bachelor ! To gratify, therefore, thy so laudable curiosity, and 
humor thy private whim, I will sketch a brief outline of my com- 
placent self; begging that, should you detect me wandering from 
the strict line of verax^ity, you will recollect that I am an auto- 
biographer. The chief ingredients in my composition are, a ca- 
pability of gullibility, a perceptibility of the ludicrous, and a 
susceptibility of the tender emotion. I am a firm disciple of 
" Bumpology," having in the first place " got a character," in 
which I place implicit faith, and in the second, having had in 
contemplation, for a long time, a '' magnetic flight*' to Venus ! 
Furthermore, I invariably stretch my mouth from ear to ear, on 
every common-place occasion, while others are only thinking of 
looking grave. I have contracted a habit — call it a fault, or not, 
or what you will — a habit of giving utterance, unconsciously, to 
the emotions of risibility, without regard to time, place, or cir- 
cumstance. Never has an embargo been laid on my jaws ! Some- 
times, I confess, I break out into a genuine infectious horse-laugh ; 
and anon, some fanciful conceit of the brain causes the humorous 
vein to take a deeper turn, and flow in a richer current, widening 
and deepening as it flows on, and producing a sensation altogether 
internal, and yet not less delightful ! 

I hate your selfish, moonshine dignity. O my soul ! enter not 
the arcana of that adamantine bosom ! and from the long-faced 
gravity of that sanctimonious phiz stand thou aloof! Grav- 
ity, as " Poor Yorick" hath it, is an arrant scoundrel, a mys- 
terious carriage of the body to cover the defects of the mind ; 
a taught trick, to gain credit of the world for more than a man 
possesses ; and he verily believed that more evil was done by it 
in one twelvemonth, than by all the horse-thieving and shop-lift- 
ing of the last century ! Away, then, with that monkish cowl ; 
avert that sullen frown ; assume thy sweetest smile ; grant me 
an open heart, and an open hand ; yield thyself submissively and 
implicitly to my guidance, while I promise not to fatigue thee 
with the dull monotony of facts and technicalities, or tire thy pa- 
tience with a long catalogue of localities, and a thousand nice de- 
scriptions of what neither of us care a fiddlestick ! But just to 
whisper in thy individual ear a " plain unvarnished tale" of sen- 
timent ; such an one as thou wilt delight to listen to, and I shall 
love to tell thee. The which, my dear Sir Critic ! shall be forth- 
coming in due season — and the which, my very dear Madam ! has 
not as yet passed the incipient stages of conception. 

Anden. 
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THE FOR8AK£N. 

rO OHK BKTRATED, AND AFTERWARDS FOfTND LIFBLStS WITH HER INFAHT IH TBB 
DEPTHS OF A FOREST. THE INCIDENT OCCURRED SOMX TXARS AttO. 

Maide9, now thy woef are ended, 

Now the ttads-of life ire run ; 
By the wbrl4 all unbefriended, 

Low thou liest, lonely one ! 

Where is he, the faithless loirer, 

Who thy guileless heart beguiled, 
Yet refused thy shame to cover. 

Whilst upon thy guilt he smiled ! 

O ! deceived, ne*er deceiving 

Him, in whom thou didst confide. 
All his earnest oaths believing, 

Lov'dst thou with a woman's pride ? 

Yes ! when others did deride thee, 

That thou stain 'dst thy virgin name. 
All their sympathies denied thee, 

Still his love seemed more than fanm I 

Brief but bright thine hours of gladness 

Burned full high for love and him ! 
Long and lone thy days of sadness 
' Flickering wasted, low and dim ! 

For thy ardent love he slighted — 

Left thee, hopeless and forlorn, 
Fairest flower, by chill blasts blighted ! 

To a cold world's coldest scorn ! 

Far from haunts of men retiring, 

Wan, and worn with passion's strife, **: 

Slighted love, thy bosom firing, 

Drank the lucid fount of life ! 

Wintry skies are frowning o'er thee. 

Rude and strong's the tempest's breath ; 
None that knew thee, here deplore thee, 

Whilst thou sleep'st the sleep of death. 

And this gem, thy breast adorning. 

Innocent, and pore, and pale. 
As a dew-drop of the morning, 

Frozen on a lily frail : 
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Lo ! iU tide of life, fresh flowing. 
By death's blighting frost is chilled, 

And its heart, ere pleasure knowing, 
In eternal silence stilled ! 



Yet 'tis well — for ye shall nerer • ^ 

Feel tlie throbs of anguish more, '^ 

That, in woe's consuming fever. 

Shake the bosom to its core ! . 

• 

Nature's child and passion's creatare ! 

Numbered with the voiceless dead \ 
Here, in this wild home of nature, 

Shalt thou have thy lonely bed. 

Round thee frowning, loAy mountains 

Shall forever guard thy rest ; 
And the brightly sparkling fountains 

Welcome thee a constant guest ! 

Flowers from thy grave upspringing, 

Each returning year shall bring : 
Birds among the branches singing, 

Ne'er for thee shall cease to sing ; 

And thy gentle, erring spirit, 

All its frailties here forgiven, 
Shall, we trust, pure joys in inherit, 

" Where the weary rest" — in Heaven ! 



THE SPIRIT OF ELOaUENCE. 

" Persuasion, firiend, comes not by toil or art; 

Hard study never made the matter clearer: 
'Tis the live fountain in the speaker's heart, 

Sends forth the streams that melt the ravished hearer. 
Then work away for life — heap book on book — 

Lino upon line, and precept on example : 
The stupid multitude may gape and look. 

And fools may think your stock of wisdom ample. 
But would you touch the heart, the only method known, 
My worthy friend, is first to have one of your own." Fmui, 

What the shield of Minerva was in mythology, eloquence is 
in the world of realities. The gorgon head of Medusa, on the 
former, had a transforming, a petrifying power over the bodies of 
men. The burning spirit of the latter, controls the human mind, 
by an almost equally mysterious influence, and does all but new- 
create the passions and affections of the heart. Cicero infoims us. 



.^ 
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that after the death of Hortenshis, he was left, as it were, the guardi- 
an of orphan eloquence, and, that under his fatherly care, she was 
protected from the too eager pursuit of unknown and persevering 
suitors, and was preserved in her chastity as a ripened virgin. 
Whether she has yet passed the days of her nonage, or whether 
Ube is now in the prime of womanhood ; or is fading away with 
age, is not for us to say. But when we have heard her well- 
rounded periods, her nobly drawn figures, and have seen a hsten- 
ing multitude kept in silence by the music of her voice, we can- 
not avoid the belief, that we see in her, the light elegance of 
youth, and the soft blushes of maiden purity, most beautifully 
blended with the statelier air, the noble grace, and the command- 
ing aspect of the matron. But we would not consider all hers as 
feminine atributos. Unless we drop the figure, and talk of elo- 
quence as a thing, we must assign to it also the majesty and manly 
proportions of masculine greatness. We must give to our ideal 
character, not only a depth of i)athos, heartrending emotions, and 
the unique influence of light and ]»layful satire, but also, the with- 
ering blasts of sarcasm, and the deep tones of a fiery indignation, 
before which tlie stoutest hearts shall quail, as reeds before a 
storm. We shall therefore consider as united in sacred bands, 
the masculine qualities of oratory, and the feminine traits of 
eloquence, by which they have sometimes been distinguished. 
Each has its part to perform, but it is to the united two, we are to 
look for the champion, in the cause of liberty, of proj)erty and of 
life. Here the widow and the orphan, here the wretched and the 
oppressed, are often compelled to fly for succor. This, as a mirror, 
turns the full blaze of day, into the dark and polluted den of ini- 
quity, and brings forth the guilty culprit, whose deeds cannot 
bear the light, and drags him in all his naked deformity, to the 
seat of punitive justice. This shields the innocent from the poi- 
sonous shafts of slander, of calumny and reproach. This pleads 
as with an angel's tongue, as with an angePs pathos, the right- 
eous cause of sufiering humanity. This is the weapon which 
those whose hearts are lighted with the lamp of knowledge, and 
whose lot it is to tread the public walks of life, must often wield 
in defense of justice and virtue, and against injustice and vice. 

The means, then, by which the mighty influence of well-di- 
rected talents and energies may be best exerted and controlled, is 
a theme which demands the serious consideration of those who 
may hereafter, as we have said, be called forth in defense of pub- 
lic and private right, and as the avengers of public and private 
wrongs. The first two, and most important of these means, and 
those which first interest the young and aspiring mind, are the 
pen and the powers of the living voice. Both of these inflame 
the mind with ardent hopes and desires, and lead it forward in 
fond imaginings to the effect of its own influence. Both are in- 
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straments of power, and both should be cultivated. But though 
to wield the pen of a ready writer, is an invaluable attainment, 
yet an ability to embody thought in breathing language, is for 
more important. To this, then, we shall confine our attention. 

And in what does eloquence consist ? It has been defined by 
one to be, the art of persuasion ; by another, that art or talent by 
which the discourse is adapted to its end ; and by another still, 
the art of rapidly transferring our sentiments into the minds of 
others. This last, which we believe to be, that of Professor 
Goodrich, we shall adopt as our own, because it is more definite 
than the second, and is, perhaps, more complete than any other, 
which can be given with equal brevity. But with the first, Dr. 
Blair's, we have no agreement. We regard persuasion as an ef- 
fect, rather than as any part of eloquence ; and, consequently, if 
art^ in the definition, means any thing, it means so much as to 
render it altogether inappropriate. And besides, if this be a just 
definition, then the art of deception, which often enables us to re- 
move doubts, and to silence an unfavorable passion or disposition, 
by conjuring up some greater one to overcome it, is, in ten thou- 
sand cases synonymous with eloquence. 

As we wish to consider the spirit rather than the practice of el- 
oquence, we must of course regard it in this, as a native talent, 
and not an art. We could wish indeed, that our language afford- 
ed a better title for it, than art is in any case, for, that we believe 
to be justly applicable, only to the oratory through which elo- 
quence, in some of its forms, is exhibited. Oratory is an art ac- 
quired by persevering practice, and we may designate eloquence 
as the soul, of which that is the body. It is, then, in itself, en- 
tirely distinct from the faculty of writing well, or of reading with 
gracefulness and ease. These may be, and usually are, employed 
as rich and beautiful drapery, but they are no part of its nature. 
For the study of that, we must look into the heart of the speaker, 
to the character of the audience, to the subject of the discourse, 
to the circumstances of the occasion, and to the object to be 
gained. 

And whose heart was ever kindled with the living fire, whose 
bosom made to thrill with emotions of real pity, or sympathy, and 
whose spirit roused to half the pitch of ardor for action, by the 
cold, and formal oratory of the schools, to which it often is by 
the full tide of feeling which gushes from the human heart ? We 
know, that art may approach indefinitely near to nature, in her 
imitation, and may excite corresponding emotions. We know, 
that the oratory and representations of the theater do, oAentimes, 
produce much of the effect of real eloquence. But, that effect is 
not of long duration, because it comes not with the force of truth, 
and, therefore, cannot leave upon the mind a lasting impression of 
the justice of the thing, and of laudable motives in the speaker. 
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Hence we see the truth of the sentiment contained in the lines 
which we have placed at the head of this article, viz. that in 
order to gain access to the hearts of his hearers, the orator must 
first possess a heart himself, and must feel the emotions which 
he wishes others to feel. 

Again, while oratory knows no distinction between right and 
wrong, between falsity and truth, we assume the ground, as we 
have just intimated, that where real eloquence exists, there must 
be truth in the subject, justice in the object, and purity of motive in 
the speaker. The end of eloquence is to be gained by enlightening 
the understanding, by moving the passions, or by exciting the will. 
Now, to produce any of these effects, to gain such free access to the 
heart, as to persuade, to convince, to astonish, or to inflame, the or- 
ator must be one upon whom his audience can rely with confi- 
dence, as far at least as the subject before them is concerned, and 
whom they can respect for the qualities of his heart, as well as for 
his knowledge and talents. The most exalted genius, if its pos- 
sessor be a man at whom the finger of scorn is pointed, will find 
the avenues to the hearts of his hearers guarded as with '^ gates of 
iron and triple brass," and will be utterly incapable of rousing the 
passions, even, unless it be to a transient, a momentary excitement. 
He will have no power to prepare them for vigorous and long- 
continued action. 

We have said that eloquence in its true character is not an art 
We have treated it as a native talent that lies deep in the inmost 
recesses of the soul, as if designedly placed there in near proxim- 
ity to the passions which it is its chief function to excite or to 
soothe, and through which it operates on the most latent springs 
of action. 

We may now inquire, What are those principles in our emotive 
or affective nature, which lie most directly within the influence of 
eloquence ? One kind of effect is produced, by this spirit-stirring 
energy, on the emotions of sorrow, fear, shame, and humility, 
whose tendency is to dispirit and unfit the mind for enterprise. 
And another kind of effect results from its influence on joy, hope, 
patriotism, on emulation, and on anger, all of which elevate the 
soul and enkindle a zeal for action. The sentiments of love, 
esteem, and compassion, may be turned to account either way, 
to elevate or to depress the mind. The power of eloquence, how- 
ever, is most direct upon the feelings of pity and sympathy, of 
which with some other writers, we would call the former a pas- 
sion, or rather a group of passions, some painful and some pleasing, 
such as commiseration, love, and benevolence. The latter we 
would call simply an emotion, or a quality of soul which renders 
it susceptible of passion, but is not a passion of itself. It is an 
emotion, however, which the speaker can not by any art create 
in the mind of the hearer. His power to excite it, and to use it 

TOL. III. 49 
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as a key to the heart, to the casket of the passions, must depend 
in no small degree on his own good character, but more on the 
mighty theme, and on the important princij^es and consequences 

at stake. 

Eloquence then, is not oratory simply ; is not fluency of speech; 
not eloquence of diction ; not dignity of sentiment and lively ex- 
pression merely : these are not eloquence. They may, iudeed, 
be her helpers, the agents through which she acts, but we repeat — 
these are not eloqitence. And *' action, holy, sublime, god-like ac- 
tion," is not all of eloquence. It lies far back of all these, and 
did lie there, a principle deep, and strong, and living, long before 
the rules of rhetoric were framed. However closely it may be 
muffled by art in practice, yet its birth-place is in the soul. Na- 
ture implants it there in the rich soil of the feelings, though it is 
the culture of art which must nourish and train it up in its vigor- 
ous growth. . 

The thoughts of the young and aspiring, who would cherish 
eloquence as their own, are often carried back into the past, to 
study the character and influences of those who have shone con- 
spicuous in the world as models of eloquence. Our imaginations 
are called into full exercise, as we think of a Cicero, of an £schi- 
nes and a I>emosthenes, of a Pitt, a Fox, a Sheridan, and a hun- 
dred others whose names are embosomed in the hearts of the 
lovers of genius, and whose very forms, even, we are wont to con- 
jure up from the shades of a nearer or more remote antiquity, to . 
invest them with an ideal majesty, with vastness of intellect, and 
with magnificent traits of character. Meanwhile the memory 
of their virtuous deeds, of their devotion to their country, to the 
cause of justice and tnith, and the thought of the circumstances 
in which they were placed, come over us with an interest and a 
power which must ever cause the coldest heart to feel. We hear 
their deep, full tones, upon which applauding multitudes hung 
with rapture. We see the crowd ; we understand the subject, the 
occasion, and the awful consequences at stake. Then begin to 
bum in our own hearts, those deep feelings which alone could 
give birth to that eloquence so often, by the ancients, described 
by the impetuosity of the torrent, by the flame, and by the light- 
ning, and which held multitudes fixed in wonder, admiration, 
and awe. We see how it was when 

" Borne by the tide of words along, 
One voice, one mind, inspired the throng.*' 

And not only the orator in whose breast the flame of eloquence 
has been kindled, but the hearer, also, who catches its emanating 
rays and feels them glowing in his heart, seems to see with an eye 
different from others ; sees far beyond the lunits that bound their 
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vision ; sees all nature rising up before him in one grand succes* 
sibn of comparisons and metaphors ; sees all things full of splen- 
dor and life. He hears a voice which others hear not, a voice 
which speaks to his ear in the deep, majestic tones of the thunder. 
He feels the inspiring touch of genius ; and the wild burst of en- 
thusiasm which burns in his heart, inflames the passions, rouses 
the courage, sparkles in the eye, and speaks in those strong ima- 
ges which others leave to pass unnoticed. 

It consists often in a look or an action. It comes from the heart 
and reaches the heart. Hence, there is an eloquence in what- 
ever touches the same cords of feeling which are touched by the 
eloquence of oratory. There is an eloquence in tears, an elo- 
quence in wo, an eloquence in the imploring look of animals, and 
an eloquence in mute, inanimate paintings, as well as in 

<< Thoughts that breathe and words that burn." 

There is eloquence of the most spirit-stirring kind in martial mu- 
sic, and the proud array of arms. Such was burning in Ossian's 
heat when he said, '^ As autumn's dark storms pour from two echo- 
ing hills, so towards each other approached the heroes. As two 
dark streamlets from hi^h rocks meet and mix, and roar on the 
plain ; loud, rough, and dark in battle, met Laughlin and Innis- 
fail. Chief mixed his strokes with chief, and man with man. 
Steel clanging sounded on steel. Helmets are cleft on high; 
blood bursts and smokes around. As the troubled noise of the 
ocean, when roll the waves on high ; as the last peal of the thun- 
der of heaven ; such is the noise of battle." 

We have thus endeavored to study the philosophy of elo- 
quence ; and, if its true characteristics are what we have stated 
them to be ; if it lies in the matter and the person, in the feelings 
of the heart, feelings which are the consequents of high and holy 
principles of truth ; and if it only uses elocution and gesticulatioUi 
as the mediums through which it transfers those feelings to the 
bosoms of others ; then we are irresistibly led to the conclusion, 
that the dull and heartless discipline of the schools is not elo- 
quence. We conclude, that such is not that meager, airy 801716* 
thing, the art of oratory, which has so often appropriated to itself 
the name of eloquence, though destitute of its spirit ; and which 
has often, too, led men of riper minds than ours, to treat of elo- 
quence as an art. We conclude, that oratory is not eloquence, 
that eloquence in itself is not an art, and that they who so re- 
gard it, mistake the imitation for the original, mistake the casket 
for the gem which it contains. 

Closely connected with this subject, is a question of deep in- 
terest to the orators of the present day. In what must they differ 
fiom the ancients, in order to be eloquent, and to keep pace with 
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the improvement of the times ? We will not speak of the impor- 
tant crises and convulsions so frequent in the ancient republics, 
and which were so well calculated to enkindle patriotism in the 
hearts of the noble and the brave. Nor will we speak of the 
unity of their interests, of the superior sway of the passions, of 
the bravery and warlike valor which were then considered as the 
height of human virtues, nor of that spirit of noble generosity, to 
which the world have been almost strangers, since the days of 
chivalry passed away. All these had a mighty influence on the 
heart of the orator ; but we pass them by. We will not draw 
the picture of an assembly, in which almost the whole people 
were hastily collected together, when the enemy were at their 
gates, and when their decisions were to be formed on the spur of 
the moment. We will not speak of the complexity of modern 
interests, of the amount of statistical information to be given, or 
of the influence of the press, in preceding the orator in the dis- 
semination of knowledge on all subjects of exciting interest. Nor 
will we speak of the influence of modem refinements to enervate 
the mind, and to deaden its susceptibilities ; nor of the mixed 
character of our assemblies, which often closes and bars the 
heart against every approach ; nor of the tendency of the arts 
and sciences to reduce our style to the dry statement of matters 
of fact, and thus to root out from it those images and figures with 
which the style of the ancients abounded. 

But there is one thought demands our serious considerarion. It 
is this. The advancement of the world in knowledge, morality 
and religion, has led modem minds and modem feelings to require 
of the orator the prevalence of all good qualities in his heart 
Whatever the case may have been in ancient Greece and Rome, 
it is clear, that at the present day, if the orator would gain the 
ends of eloquence, he must be as we have said, one worthy of the 
confidence and respect of his audience. If we have taken a right 
view of the subject, then true eloquence, eloquence that shall in- 
variably produce its appropriate eflect, there cannot be, where 
there is not purity of design in the speaker, and tmth in the sub- 
ject. And we remark, that however easy it may be for a man to 
convince himself, so far as to make that belief his rule of prac- 
tice, yet he cannot so easily convince his reason, and therefore, he 
will not feel the influence of those high and holy motives which 
he otherwise would, and consequently cannot transfer to the 
minds of bis hearers a force sufficient to overcome all their preju- 
dices, and to convince their understandings. But let there be jus- 
tice in the theme ; let the speaker be one who is honored and 
loved, one in whom there is a depth and soundness of intellect, 
and a clearness of apprehension which he can clothe with the sen- 
sibility of taste, with a fertility of imagination, and a fluency of 
speech for his thoughts, and then, by the weight of his arguments 
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and motives, and by the beauty and force of his illustrations, he 
will be able to carry the minds and the hearts of his hearers along 
with him, in the pursuit of the great principles of justice, fmd 
right, and morality. And if there has not been a degeneracy of 
mind in modem times ; and if the priest at God's altar, if the 
statesman in the halls of legislation, if the advocates at the bar 
of justice, shall ever feel the full force of the obligations resting 
upon them, and shall properly fit themselves for their stations, 
then may we hope, at least, that it shall no more be said, that Ci- 
cero or Demosthenes ever felt a purer or a livelier emotion than 
they, and never poured forth nobler strains of eloquence than flow 
from their lips. Then too may our orators hope to disprove the 
sentiment contained in those words of Milton, 

*' Athens, or free Rome, where eloquence 
Flourished, since mute ;" 

and as they look back with longing aspirations after the fame of 
kindred spirits of earlier ages, they too may hope to acquire '< a 
ddration equal, an existence deathless." — ^n — ^n. 



TO THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 

[Whoertr hat been to the White Hills, will not soon forget the "Old Man of the Mountain.'* 
For the benefit of thoae who have not enjoyed the rare pleasure of fazing upon the glorious 
things of these " palaces of nature," it may be said, that what is called the Old Man of th« 
MoonUIn, is an exact delineation of the human face, of colossal dimensions, formed by the pro- 
jecting rocks of the mountain, on the eastern side of the Franconia Notch. It is to be seen by 
the visitor soon after entering the Notch from Franconia, on the right, at an elevation of about 
two thousand feet, presenting an outline of the chin, lips, nose and forehead of a man wsaring 
•a ancient helmet with the Tisor up. Those who are familiar with the speculations of modem 
'* world-makers," need not be told that the suggestion of the following lines wss derived frooa 
•uch a source.] 

Well, then, I most belieye the tale was true ; 

For now I see that phiz, in every line, 
As like our own as ever painter drew ; — 

Or, rather, ours is very much like thine : 
For if our sage geologists are worth 
Belief, thine has priority of birth. 

Thou art a stem and rough old fellow, 

And very fond, withall, of solitude. 
To stay so long where all the mad winds bellow, 

And strive to see how unbecoming rude 
Th^y can appear, when .£olu8 lets forth 
Their rage from his cold dungeons of the north. 
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Thon art as grave as any Greek Proieator, 
And much more rigid in thy gravity ; 

But now suppose for once you turn conieseor. 
And tell us something of the days gone by. 

Thou hast a name and history, no doubt ', 

Come, speak then, let us hear thee tell it out. 

We mortals make strange guesses at thy birth : 
Some fix the date six thousand years ago ; 

Some men there are, who study nought but earth, — 
And then they get great fame by what they know. 

Of these, some say a couple thousand later ; 

And some, who count by sands, and rocks, and strata, 

* 

Would place it back beyond e'en Time himself. 
Into the reign of chaos and old night. 

But I would lay them all upon the shelf, 
For one short tale from thee to set us right. 

They then would be relieved from all their struggles, 

To prove that truths like theirs can not be juggles. 

Now for a tale, to make us stare with wonder : 
Say, did the deluge make the Notch in &ctf 

And did the waters tear the hills asunder. 
As from the earth resistlessly they backed 

Off into lakes, and rivers, and the ocean. 

In such dark caves to stay their wild commotion. 

And did the whale and huge leviathan 
Play round thee in the world's strange days of old, 

Ere earth had yielded to the step of man, 
Or Paradise and Eden had been sold ? 

Are our strange facts and stranger theories 

Td be accounted truths or phantasies ? 

Hast ever seen that serpent of the sea, 
Who sometimes shows his snakeship off Nahant, 

Twining his scaly sinuosity 
Among these hilb ? Was Mastodon extant. 

As some would have it, till the days of Noah, 

Too big to enter at the ark's small door ? 

Perhaps thou'lt tell us how the Indian crossed 
At Behring's Strait, or by what other way ? 

No answer ? Hast a tongue, or is it lost ? 
Well, be it so. But one thing more, — I say 

You need nut be so sparing of your knowledge, 

We've learned it all full long ago at college. 



A. M. 
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Chapter I. 

" I loved those hilU, I loved the flowers, 

That dashed with gems their sunoy swells, 
And oft I fondly dreamed for hours 
By streams within those mountain dells — 

* • tt • • 

And she was linked, I know not why, 
With leaves and flowers, and landscapes fair, 
And all beneath the bending sky." 

Merrilt our little caleche whirled down the only street in Lau- 
renne worth mention ; and a beautiful street, too, it was — lined 
with cottages, so embroidered with shmbbery, so adorned with 
gardens and vines, that I felt at once, at home, where so much 
taste and refinement appeared. 

" Where will Monsieur be please to stop ?" asked oiu* postillion. 

" Drive to that small white house yonder, with the green blindSi 
fronting the chapel," answered my father. 

"Ah! de good Pere Duval? — yes sare," ejaculated the Ca- 
nadian, reverently crossing himself; and bestowing, at the same 
time, one or two hearty " sacres" upon- his horses, accompanied 
with a triumphant flourish of his whip, we soon brought up at 
the door of the mansion. 

We were ushered into a small but comfortable parlor, well fur- 
nished with paintings of saints and maityrs. I noticed upon the 
only table in the room, a very beautiful cross : a wreath of fresh 
roses and violets was twined around it, and while I was admiring 
their brilliancy and perfume, an inscription at the bottom caught 
my eye. I looked again and read : 

Pauline Rozieb. 
1812. 

The reverend father soon appeared, to interrupt my contemplar 
tion, and the reader may imagine how anxiously expected he 
was, when he is told that with him I expected to pass four or five 
of the best years of life, for better or for worse. I confess, I was 
somewhat surprised to see so cheerful and apparently jolly a per* 
sonage, where my imagination had pictured a stern, severe phys- 
iognomy, and a frame worn with fasting and penance. On the 
contrary, however, he had all the appearance of a good liver, and 
a good-natured man ; besides, large and sparkling grey eyes, with 
an expression somewhat humorous, set off well his round, full 
face. He wore a dark cassock, fitted close to the body and reach- 
ing quite to the ground. Nothing ever amused me ao much, in 
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the aspect of the priests, as the circular tonsure upon the crown 
of the head, and when I became domesticated, I frequently an- 
noy^ the holy brotherhood, by passing my hand over the smooth 
spot, and ridiculing what appeared to me unusual and ridiculous. 
Pere Duval exerted an extensive influence ; for miles around, the 
inhabitants were accustomed to consult him, not merely in religion, 
but secular afiiairs ; and natural goodness oif heart, combined with 
singular shrewdness and tact, enabled him to retain it for a long 
series of years. Possessing considerable wealth, and fervently 
sacrificing it to the interests of the church ; he had with infinite 
pains established a college, in this retired spot, and no sooner was 
it understood that Pere Duval was to preside over its interests, than 
all good catholics made every exertion to aid him in his holy de- 
sign. It was now in a very flourishing state, and to these stran- 
gers, my father, in his anxiety for my improvement, determined 
to confide me. I wept sorely at this decision. I assumed a man- 
ly tone, and vowed that my first week's residence here should be 
the last ; all would not do. So soon as the fit of temper had sub- 
sided, my sire would coolly remark : 

'^ Ah ! when you have become accustomed to the excellent 
soup maigre, and chattered a little French, you will soon be coih 
tented." 

So here I was, gentle reader, at the age of thirteen, tolerably 
well looking, thinking myself remaricably so, with a few books, 
a watch, which as it had just come into my possession I flourished, 
with the addition of a very gorgeous chain, and lastly, a portman- 
teau, well stocked with clothing, and containing, among other 
things, a new gilt bible, and a copy of father Clement, which my 
kind mother in the warmth of her a£fection had added, hoping, 
doubtless, that it might serve to retain me in my allegiance to the 
protestant faith. My father, with his customary despatch, at once 
broached the object of his visit, and his propositions were re- 
ceived with every sign of approbation on the part of the priest 

^' Come here, my dear child," said he, holding out his hand, 
" do you think you shall love me ? I hope you will be happy 
here, and we will do every thing in our power to make you so. 
You shall stay with me, and I will introduce you to some friends, 
whom I am sure you will very much like. Will you tell me 
how old you are, and what is your name ? Ah ! what beautiful 
eyes you have !" 

So saying, he drew me forward and began to caress me. 

Now, be it known, that ever since I doffed the frock, for its 
more manly substitute, the trowsers, I had always indulged the 
most ineffable contempt for every thing pertaining to the weaker 
sex, and while under other circumstances my habitual bashfulness 
would scarcely have allowed me to make an intelligible reply to 
these inquiries, I now felt that it was my duty at once to assert 
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my claims to independence ; so looking boldly into the smiling 
face before me, I answered, '^ Frank Frazer, sir, and I am thii^ 
teen years old." 

" Ah I indeed ; well, my dear Frank, you shall go now into my 
garden, where you will find some excellent fruit, and my little 
Pauline will show you where to find the best." 

^^ Pauline, Pauline," resounded through the hall, and soon a 
very lovely girl appeared, with a basket hanging upon her arm, 
and a bunch of newly-plucked flowers in her hand. 

'^ Did you call me, uncle ?" said she, tripping softly over the 
carpet. She looked up and seeing strangers, blushed and hes* 
itated. 

" Yes, my dear, I wish to introduce you to a new friend, who 
is going to live with us. You must treat him kindly, and try to 
make him forget the dear sisters he has left behind. Come, give 
me your hand, and you, sir. There, now, you know ,each other ; 
go into the garden, Pauline, and show Mr. Francis, where are the 
best pears, and I will send for you, when I want you." 

Beautiful Pauline ! even now, when age ilB stealing gently up* 
on mc, and I' begin to detect grey hairs among locks once dark 
and glossy, thy form still flits before my fancy. 

The flaxen ringlets, the soft blue eye so full of tenderness, 
the cheek flushed with the bloom of health, the modest surprise, 
the flowers, as they hung from the hand dropped in the first im- 
pulse of embarrassment, the foot advanced, and with all, the aflec- 
tionate glance of inquiry ; all these are now distinctly before me, 
and till I lie down in the cold, dark grave, the vision will not pass 
from my memory. 

We wandered through the garden, plucking the flowers and 
the fruit, the sweet girl stopping occasonally to point out some ob- 
ject, which to her possessed attractions, and then ofi*ering me a 
beautiful rose or pink, which I very gallantly received and as care* 
fully preserved. We sat down in one of the arbors, and so well 
acquainted already had we become, that every thing connected 
with ourselves, which recollection could suggest, was mutually 
related. 

Her story, though short, was sad. She was the daughter of an 
oflScer, who was killed in the last war, by the bursting of a bomb ; 
her mother, the sister of father Duval, died many years before, 
so that excepting the care and aflection of her only remaining 
relative, she had never experienced the warmth and tender 
solicitude of parental love. It had been the wish of her fa- 
ther, and was still the intention of her uncle, that she should 
devote herself to the service of the church, and pass her life 
in the shades of the cloister, and though she said nothing 
which I dared to construe into such a meaning, I thought I 
heard her sigh, when she came to this portion of the narrative. 
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I felt lonely and desolate before, at the thought of being left so 
long among strangers, but when I saw Pauline, and heard her 
mournful tale, I knew that my sorrows were trifling in comparison, 
and that I had found a friend, of whose interest and sympathy I 
might always be confident. The shades of evening were fast 
closing around us, yet, even then, I was somewhat vexed when 
the voice of the good father summoned us to the house. 

"Well, my dears," said he, smiling, "are you acquainted 
now ? Nay, nay, don't blush Pauline, and. Master Frank, those 
are beautiful flowers ; pray, where did you get them all ? But 
come, come, supper has been ready this hour, and we must not 
keep your father waiting." 

The rest of the evening, I spent with my father. His pres- 
ence brought back the recollection of home and all its beloved 
inmates. I went to bed that night with a heavy heart, and fa- 
tigued by travel and excitement, soon sank into sound and re- 
freshing slumbers. 

I might have slept till noon, had not good P^re Duval, well 
aware how painful would be my first thoughts on awaking, gen- 
tly roused me. 

" The sun is up, mon cher fils, and you must come and see how 
lovely every thing looks this morning. Your father has gone, 
and he left behind this kiss for you, and something else, which I 
must not tell you of now." 

I thanked him for his kindness, but I could scarcely restrain my 
tears. It was my first absence from home, and I may be forgiven 
this weakness. 

Almost every one who visits the Canadas is especially charmed 
with the picturesque appearance of the little villages in the neigh- 
borhood of Montreal ; and it has often been remarked, that they 
bear no slight resemblance to the romantic cottages of Normandy. 
Of all these, Laurenne decidedly bears away the palm of superior 
beauty. A broad sheet of water, stretching far in the distance, 
here and there dotted with a sail, dashes gently upon a coast 
pleasantly sloping from the bay. At its head stands an old fort, 
built in the French style, its yawning port-holes and massive gate- 
way, covered with moss and ivy. Beyond, an immense ridge of 
hills bounds the pros[)ect. Behind the antique chapel of St Pe- 
ter, to which all good Catholics flock on every holy day from the 
surrounding country, are shown a number of huge mounds, the 
remains of a rude fortification, constructed by the brave Mont- 
gomery, on his last and fatal expedition. Last of all, but by no 
means least interesting, I mention the dwellings of the gardeners 
and fishermen, by whom Laurenne is principally inhabited. 

But a short time elapsed before I began to feel myself quite at 
home, and to enjoy something like contentment. My studies were 
light, since my only object was to acquire the correct im>nuncia- 
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tion of French, and tliis was easily accomplished, by constant in* 
tercourse with those who spoke it in purity. I soon began to form 
many vahiable acquaintances, some which the lapse of time has 
not been able to sever. It was an interesting and romantic sight, 
to see us, in our long black gowns, march every evening down 
the broad street, and wind around the bay, solemnly telling our 
beads, and responding to the prayers of the priests at the head. 

Pere Duval possessed a large and valuable library, and it was 
here that the greater portion of my time was spent. The good 
man himself sat in his high-back, cushioned arm-chair, among 
books and papers, during the greater part of the day, and we often 
communed together upon subjects of interest to both. Thus my 
mind acquired a strength unusual in one so young, and my judg- 
ment rapidly improved. I cannot say that there was ever the 
least direct effort on his part to influence my religious belief; but 
so kind and aflectionate was he, carefully abstaining from any 
reference to this delicate point, that, before I was well conscious 
of the change, my sympathies were enlisted, and 1 began to look 
upon images and the confessional with a more lenient and partial 
eye. 

O ! with what emotions of delight do I recall those happy 
hours ! All was peace and tranquillity then. Time glided rap* 
idly along ; but every day brought with it some new joy. Some- 
times, with my gun or fishing-rod, I traversed hill and dale 
and grove. I would lie whole days on the grassy bank of a 
murmuring stream, watching the playful movement of the cur- 
rent, and the gambols of the fish. Every where I found oppor- 
tunities to indulge those fanciful moods, which became daily an 
increasing source of happiness. 

And Pauline was always my partner in these enjoyments. 
Blest with a correct taste, and a remarkable sensibility to all the 
charms of nature, she inspired me with a portion of her own 
ardent admiration of the beautiful and the sublime. Although, 
while listening to her artless descriptions, and hanging upon the 
soft and full tones of her musical voice, I felt that these scenes 
were indeed bright and lovely ; something also whispered, that, 
were they a desert, and that desert my dwelling-place, she would 
be the fair spirit I should select for my minister. 

Three or four years thus passed away, and my passions became 
stronger, my principles more decided. One day, on my return 
from a short excursion, I found a letter from my jfather. He in- 
formed me that the time allotted for my residence in Laurenne 
had elapsed, and that he wished me immediately to make prepa- 
rations for returning. I closed the sheet ; my feelings were nei- 
ther those of satisfaction nor of grief. I longed to visit sweet 
home again, and review forgotten scenes of enjoyment ; but could 
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I leave the kind old man, the familiar bowers and streams, and 
Pauline, the dear Pauline ? Ah ! could I do all this ? 

Subduing my emotion as well as I could, I hastened to the li- 
brary, and found Father Duval there, as usual, engaged in affiun 
connected with his station. He saw, from my countenance, that 
I was ill at ease, and his welcome was consequently doubly kind 
and cheerful. When, however, he learned the real source of my 
anxiety, his own features were disturbed, and for a few moments 
he was silent ; but his face soon assumed its wonted serene and 
tranquil expression. I shall not stop to relate his affectionate as- 
surances of continued friendship, his excellent advice, his sorrow 
at the necessity for my departure. I was just taking my leave, 
with a bursting heart, but my foot had scarce crossed the thresh- 
hold, when he called me back, and said — 

" My dear Frank, you will leave dear friends behind ; but those 
call you, to Whom you are bound by higher and holier ties. 1 
can bear it well myself, for I am accustomed to disappointment, 
though God knows I shall never forget the many happy hours 
we have spent together ; but Pauline, Pauline, I fear, will find it 
more difficult to endure. Poor girl ! she is almost alone in the 
world, and you have been to her a kind friend. Go to her, my 
boy, and strive to soothe the sorrow I know she will feel." 

I answered nothing, for I could not, but hurried from the apart- 
ment, brushing away the tears, which I could not suppress. I 
knew where I should find Pauline. Not far from the cottage, 
was a grove of hemlocks and pines, and in this delightful retreat, 
we had together constructed a bower, and adorned it with every 
little device which our ingenuity could suggest. It was autumn 
now, and the leaves, though mostly fallen, had assumed a variety 
of shades ; still, it afforded an agreeable shelter from the heat of 
mid-day, and it had been the scene of our happiest hours. 

I approached the arbor. Pauline was there ; for I heard her 
sweet voice gaily warbling a snatch from some French song. I 
paused and listened, and clearly distinguished the words. It was 
a favorite air of mine, and, sung at this sad moment of parting, 
seemed to speak prophetically of the future : 

'' Chante Rongnol, chante 
Toi qui a la coBur gai 
Tu u le c<Bur d rire 
Moi je I'al d pleurer. 
II y a long terns que je t*aime jamais je ne t*oublirai/' 

Ay, truly, 'tis a beautiful dream. / can never forget, thought 
I, and I know not whether it will end as dreams usually do, 
where hope enters, in disappointment ; but at any rate, I am re- 
solved, to transplant this modest flower, and nurture it with all 
the care and tenderness of affection. 
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I can not describe the misery, the despair of the poor girl, when 
she heard of my intended departure. In vain I assured her of 
the strength and ardor of my attachment, and that, after I had 
obeyed the wishes of my parents, I would return and live with 
her forever. Her sorrow knew no alleviation. She dreaded the 
lapse of time, and that, when I had returned to the bosom of my 
earliest friends, I would forget the quiet and solitude of Lau* 
renne. 

At last the farewell was spoken, and, with an aching heart, I 
turned my face homeward. 

Chapter II. 

" From each carved nook and fretted bdnd, 
Cornice and gallery seem to send 
Tones that with seraph hymns might blend.'' 

When I reached home, I found that a marked change had 
passed over the scenes of my earliest days. I looked in vain for 
the old buildings, bridges and signs. They were all gone. Fields 
over which I had often rambled, were now occupied by stately 
edifices. Streams, by whose side I had whiled away " the lazy 
hours of peaceful day," were dried up, or turned into a different 
channel. The change extended even to the recollection of once 
familiar faces. There were some, to be sure, who would scan 
me narrowly, as I passed through the strsinge streets, and some- 
times we recognized each other ; then was sure to follow a string 
of exclamations, expressions of cold welcome, which sickened 
and disgusted me. Some failed in the attempt, and would stop 
and glance a look of inquiry, which seemed to say, ^' I have 
seen that person somewhere ; but where, I can't for my life recol- 
lect." My old school-mates had gone : here and there I found 
one, but time had obliterated the strong ties which once united 
us, and our meeting brought with it no satisfaction. It was only 
within the sacred precincts of the church, that I experienced any 
of those delightful emotions, which, though unnoticed then, hal- 
lowed the days of childhood. When I saw the well-known form 
and the benevolent face of the minister, breathing from the desk 
the same aspirations of love and gratitude, to which I had been 
taught with joy to respond, I recognized famiUar sounds, and my 
heart melted at once. I remained but a short time in my native 
city. The transactions which had occurred during my absence, 
were all recounted, the delightful tranquillity of Laurenne, the 
partiality and goodness of Pere Duval, and my Pauline's blooming 
beauty. My Pauline, I said, for in the same breath, I told of my 
vows and affection. I could not see that my story excited either 
disapprobation or ridicule. With their usual calm and thoughtful 
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foresight, my parents warned me that youthful vows are fleeting, 
and, indeed, my father soon expressed a wish that I should seek, 
in foreign countries, that experience and useful information, which 
is there so easily acquired I had not been many months at home, 
before a letter came from Pauline, full of tenderness and deyo* 
tion. Some passages breathed a spirit of melancholy, so tender, 
yet subdued, that while they made me shed some warm and pas- 
sionate tears, they strengthened my resolve to seek her again, so 
soon as fortune would permit. 

We continued to correspond, and in one of her letters, she 
hinted that a change in her situation was about to take place. 
What that change was, I was unable to divine ; but when an 
unusual length of time elapsed, without any letter or message 
from her, my fears and suspicions were aroused, and I was about 
to express my wishes to my father. He anticipated my design, 
and proceeded to discuss plans and projects for a long absence in 
other climes. 

I foand him inflexible in his determination. He was unwil- 
ling that I should form any important connection, until I had seen 
more of life and its sorrows. After much deliberation and delay, 
the day for my departure was fixed, and once more I turned my 
back upon home and country. 

Away, '' o'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea," sped our 
bark. I can not follow the quotation with sincerity, for my 
thoughts wandered back to Pauline, — my heart was there. 

I saw strange sights then. For the first time upon the waters, 
I felt the force of sublimity. Nature is all poetry ; and on the 
ocean, she stirs up the hidden sources of feeling. There is mu- 
sic in the stillness and in the roar of the deep sea, plaintive, pen- 
sive, when calm, — terrible and sublime, when the billows are 
heaving and convulsed. 

A few days brought us to the shores of Europe. I formed no 
fixed plan for my route. My only wish was, to behold regions 
consecrated by time and tradition, and they were all before me. 
Many would have sought their happiness in the active and stir- 
ring scenes of the great capitals ; but this was no desire of my 
heart. Perhaps it was a disordered fancy which induced me to 
desert the glitter and pomp of cities, for the soUtude and quiet of 
the country. I knew why this was so. Palaces, military parade, 
the decorations of nobility and crowded assemblies, were all far, 
far removed from those associations which early became part of 
myself. Trees, leaves, and green things, seemed to whisper of 
Ptoline. Retirement induced thought, and thought hope,--hope 
that I might yet repair the mischief I had already done, in de- 
stroying her peace. 

But, despite these longings, there were no objects of interest in 
the old wofid, upon which my eye did not rest often with ad- 
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miration, but as frequently with disappointment The varied 
scenery of Switzerland ; the sunny hills of Fiance, laboring un- 
der the weight of an exuberant vintage ; the land of the Cid ; 
and Germany, with her immense forests and vast rivers ; each in 
their turn exercised my powers of observation and thought. In 
viewing the grand models of architecture, by which these lands 
are adorned, the splendid specimens of sculpture, and their mag- 
nificent and perfect paintings, my love and veneration for the au- 
thors of these divine works was augmented, and often did I visit 
the lone resting-places where their remains reposed, and in the 
contemplation of their virtues and accomplishments, feel myself 
daily becoming a ^' wiser and a better man." 

It was after three years thus employed, that those events oc- 
curred, which terminated my absence, and determined the for- 
tunes of my life. 

The season of the Holy Week was fast approaching ; bands of 
pilgrims, with their scrips and staves, thronged the streets of 
Rome. The churches were now crowded with devout Catho- 
lics, and from the pulpits and the piazzas, the friars proclaimed 
the unity of the church, and displayed the crucifix to the gaze of 
the populace. Every where were seen, processions of penitents 
passing beneath the arches and ruins, their waists circled by ropes, 
and preceded by large black crosses. With the curious, I too 
sought to gaze upon the ceremonies of this sacred period. I saw 
then, the holy sepulchre of Christ ; the open portal of the temr- 
pie, which contains this sacred memorial, poured forth a flood of 
light : it was filled with people, but it was as silent as the grave. 
I listened to the solemn strains of the Miserere. When the plaint 
of a hundred voices echoed through the sounding aisles, — voices 
unsurpassed in richness and depth of melody, the strains found 
an echo in my heart, and I longed to join in the mournful chant. 
The hour was fast approaching, when I must leave these scenes 
and climes forever, and this reflection clothed them with a higher 
interest. 



The walls, columns and shrines of the church of St. Sylves- 
ter, reflected the blaze of the innumerable tapers by which it was 
illuminated. The solemn swell of the organ, blended with the 
chorus of the nuns, combined to produce a sublime and touching 
harmony. An immense multitude filled the church. Noblemen, 
merchants, artists and citizens of all conditions, hurried to behold 
the melancholy spectacle. Sad, sad sacrifice! Though the 
pathway and the altar are strewed with flowers and votive offer- 
ings, though multitudes gaze with admiration upon thy kneeling 
form, though all unite in applauding thy devotion, and the bles- 
sings of cardinals and the sighs of friends are blended togetheii 
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yet, bride of heaven ! shall the gloom of the cloister recall thee to 
bitter reflections, fruitless, alas ! Thy dearest joy will be to catch 
through the iron bars of thy prison-house, a glimpse of the green 
fields and the distant hills, once the scene of thy happiest hours. 
The bloom upon thy cheek must fade, and the light of thine eye, 
now so lustrous and sparkling, grow dim. Clasp the coral beads 
to thy bosom. Give thy tresses to the world, and veil thy coun- 
tenance from the light of the sun. Through the arched dome, 
thy knell is tolling, and the images of the saints seem to look 
down fondly, yet sorrowfully upon thee. 

Such were my melancholy reflections, when I saw the victim 
enter the crowded church, in full dress : her dark tresses blazing 
with diamonds. There was something in the appearance of the 
spasine, which interested me : her beauty was not of that lively 
and sparkling character, which attracts our admiration, whether 
we will or not. It had rather a pensive cast, a mild resignation, 
perfectly enchanting in one so circumstanced ; I could not clearly 
distinguish her features where I sat ; the jewels dazzled my eye, 
and the full and flowing garments disguised what I felt must be 
a faultless form. 

When the sermon was concluded, the aflSanced knelt at the feet 
of the Cardinal. She abjured the world, its pleasures and affec- 
tions. As her voice softly began the solemn chant, all was hush- 
ed and still, throughout the vast church ; not an eye but was 
moistened by tears of pity and sympathy. The strains floated 
through aisles and arches, growing each moment louder and 
more distinct. My emotions became more and more uncontroll- 
able. I cast my eyes again upon the reclining figure. God of 
heaven ! Is it — can it be ? No, it is an illusion — it is impossible. 

Breathless and trembling, I gazed ; she was despoiled of her 
ornaments and splendid attire. As one by one the robes which 
concealed her from recognition were removed, the pulses of ray 
heart beat more audibly ; my head grew dizzy ; the blood seem- 
ed to speed through my veins like burning lava. When every 
covering was taken off*, and I beheld clearly the bright eyes and 
lovely countenance of the young novice, nature could endure it 
no longer. I dashed from the solitary recess which I had occupied 
during the ceremony. I threw my arms wildly into the air. I 
shouted, "Pauline! Pauline!" and then all consciousness de- 
serted me. 

•••♦♦♦ 

MThen I awoke from the trance, I found myself in a splendidly 
furnished apartment. There was every evidence of opulence and 
luxury. My mind was confused ; I wondered at the marvellous 
richness of the furniture and the couch upon which I lay. While 
I was yet striving to collect my wandering thoughts, and to recall 
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the scenes of the last few days, a light form glided to the side of 
the bed, and bending over me, seemed to watch earnestly for 
some token of returning animation. 

The features appeared dim and indistinct ; I fastened my strain^ 
ing eyes upon the face ; my vision grew more clear. Ah ! then 
the truth was manifest. There is but one in the world can boast 
those expressive eyes, that beautiful mouth. 

" My own, own Pauline," I murmured. 

She made me no answer, but pressed her warm lip to mine. 

" How came you here ?" I asked. " Where is Pire Duval ? 
Have you indeed sworn to forsake us ?" 

She replied cheerfully, "Don't ask me any questions now, 
dear Frank, the mystery shall be cleared up in time, but now you 
must be calm and quiet. The danger is by no means past ; but 
you have another friend who will rejoice at your recovery." 

With these words, she left the room ; a few moments and I 
was clasped in the affectionate embrace of father Duval. 

My request for the solution of these unusual occurrences was 
soon gratified. Almost immediately after my departure, the health 
of Pauline begin to decline. Her face, once animated and cheer- 
ful, was now seldom lighted up by a smile. This alteration was 
soon observed by her kind protector, and he resolved at once, to 
try the effect of a warmer sun and a balmier atmosphere. Upon 
his arrival at Rome, whither he very naturally directed his course, 
he received all the attention and respect, which the influence he 
exerted on the catholic interest in the Canadas commanded. As 
time passed on the melancholy of Pauline increased. She appear- 
ed more willing to assent to the long cherished wish of her uncle, 
that she should become the inmate of a convent. Consent in a 
mind like hers, soon became desire, and it was only my presence 
and agitation which interrupted the ceremony, and deprived the 
church of its prey. 

And now, dear reader, fancy my joy, upon finding myself in 
possession of the most beloved being upon earth. A few months 
saw us once more place foot upon our native soil. My parents 
gladly coincided with my wishes ; and it is in the dear solitude of 
Laurenne, that I record these strange events. 
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Flow on thou bubbling, sparkling rill, 
And as thou runncst, sparkle still, 

And cease thy music never; 
My lingering thoughts shall dwell with thee, 
Although thy gentle murmurs be 

Unheard by me forever. 
VOL. III. SI 
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"ONLY ONE NIGHT AT SEA/' 

OR 

THE LOSS OF THE PULASKI. 

[OiM of the stronf indacemenU held oat to paMengen to embark, was, that they would be oat 
onlj one nlfht on their Tojage.] 

" Only one night at #ea," 
Was echoed oft with jocund glee, 

And botoms joyous leap ; 
As bidding friends and land adieu, 
Exulting eyes are turned to view, 

The proud boat plough the deep. 

Proudly and gallantly she flew ; 
Propitious gales around her blew, 

As she cut the yielding wave^- 
And " like a thing of life," she rode. 
As conscious, that with her abode 

" The beautiful and brave." 

But ah ! the sickening heart shrinks back. 
Aghast, to follow her dread track. 

Through that eventful night — 
When head of age and infimtbrow 
Were doomed, with youth in richest glow. 

To see no comiog light. 

Wild through the ocean's solitude. 

One shriek which chilled the heart's warm blood, 

Broke on the midnight air ; 
Down, down to coral caverns deep. 
They sink, to find a last, long sleep. 

The good, the bright, the fair ! 

Mom dawned along the murky sky, 
0*er billows rolling wild and high. 

With shattered wreck beneath ; 
Revealing there, a scattered band, 
Struggling through nature's strong command. 

To shun the coming death ! 

In vain they seek the flying land. 

In vain they raise the imploring hand ; 

None sees — none hears their cry ! 
The firmest souls begin to quail. 
And tender spirits faint and fail, 

And meekly yielding, die ! 
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Thrice they behold day^e partiDg hue, 
And morning light return to view. 

With gathering ills dismayed ; 
When famine gaunt, and brooding now, 
Begins to knit the lowering brow, 

And prompts to darkest deed ! 

Oh ! can distress and famine make 
A fiend of man ? urge him to take 

A brother's sacred blood ? 
Forbid it heaven ! — far better die, 
Than hear through life its fearful cry 

For vengeance to our God ! 

But there was one who sat apart. 
Still straining to his breaking heart, 

His young and lovely boy ; 
He heeds not all the passing strife. 
Reckless alike of death or life. 

His child his thoughts employ ! 

His darling boy ! — and where was she 
Who watched his helpless infancy. 

With a mother's wakeful eye ? 
Howl on, ye winds ! ye billows roll ! 
Ye cannot wean a parent's soul. 

Nor break strong nature's tie ! 

But now, a ray of hope hath come. 
And visions bright of friends and home, 

Revisit aching hearts — 
Above the roaring ocean wave, 
A voice is heard — " I come to save !" 

What joy, that sound imparts ! 

United to their friends in woe. 
Each heart to join in fervent flow 

Of gratitude appears, 
To him who saved — but ah ! how weak ! 
Words fail their thankful thoughts to speak ; 

They bless him, with their tears ! 

Oh ! long will he^that « friend in need," 
Who proved bis worth by gallant deed — 

Be known in their abode ; 
And kneeling at a mercy seat. 
Their children will bis name repeat 

In infant prayer to God ! 

And thou, fair Wilmington, — thy name. 

As cherished ** household word," they claim 

To wear it in their hearts ; 
And broken spirits soothed by thee, 
Can ne'er forget thy sympathy, 

'Till life's last pulse departs ! 
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Tributx to the memory of Henry Ellsworth Dicksoit, a member or the 
Junior Class, who died July 3, 1838, aged 19 yeaks. 

I. 1 

Mourn for the fallen, for the first 

Whom Death hath from uh taken ! 
Mourn for the severed tie of love, 

Of friendship never shaken I 

Mourn for the heart that climbed with us 

Up Wisdom's holy mountain ! 
Mourn for the hopes all cnishcd, while life 

Was yet within its fountain ! 

Mourn for the friends so soon berefl 

Of one too fondly cherished ! 
Mourn for ourselves, classmates of him 

Who hath so early perished 1 

Mourn for the fallen ! E'en mute nature wecp«, 
When but the young do die, and o'er them keeps 
Her wakeful vigils ', and the summer eve 
Sheds tear-drops, and the whisp'ring breezes grieve, 

Passing his tomb whose race is run, 

At morn or at the set of sun. 

'Tis manly now to mourn. Aye, he did stand 

With us but yesterday, as hand in hand 

We ploughed the claseic field, and onward pressed — 

A toilsome way — at Wisdom's high behest, 
To gain, beneath those sunny skies 
Where Fame doth dwell, a richer prizes 

He was our comrade. As the birds that sing 
At mom or even, in the maiden spring. 
Converse of pleasure, so did wo converse 
In friendship's bowers,— did each to each rehearse, 

In love that mutual burdens bears, 

Our hopes, our comforts, and our cares. 

He died ! — and death was like the woodman's stroke. 
Selecting oft the young and thriiUest oak : — 
He died 'mid summer suns and summer showers, 
And songs of birds, and balmy breaths of flowers, 

Just verging into youthful prime, 

At life's young dawn of summer-time. 

He sleeps, and not alone. They made his bed 
Where yet the grass waved not o'er the recent dead ; 
Where for a brother first they op'd the tomb. 
And for a sister then, whose early bloom 

Passed with the flowen of spring away, 

Even in the vernal month of May. 
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And they ffhall sleep ; — we'll not disturb their rest, — 
And year by year shall be their grave turf-dressed ; 
And there the winds that round tliem moaning sigh, 
Shall murmur dirges as they wander by ; 

And when the autumn o'er them grieves^ 

Shall strew that hallowed spot with leaves. 

J. C. 
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Pause, Reader, for a moment, and look around thee. In the haste of thine on* 
srard course, and surrounded by so many excitements to increase thy speed, it is 
irell to check thy flight, to take a retrospect of the past, and with the keenest pro- 
phetic eye to reconnoiter the future. Many a destructive shoal and quicksand would 
t>e avoided, if in thy voyage upon the broad ocean of life, and amidst its waves 
ind conflicting winds, thou shouldst more frequently take observations and find thy 
listance and departure. He who dashes along through the varied and ever varj- 
,ng scenes of an active and busy world, perfectly reckless of what has been or will 
>e the consequences of such unrestrained fury, acts the part of the inconsiderate, if 
Dot the madman and fool. It is then tlie dictate of wisdom, to rest awhile at one 
>f those stopping places which intercept our paths, to gather up the " bits and 
3nds" of gone-by days, and thus to invigorate and arm ourselves fi>r a new campaign. 
The close of this college year, now at hand, affords one of those periods to which 
we allude. Its scenes and events can now be mentioned only as things that were. 
The privileges it afforded, improved or unimproved, are irrevocably past ; its trans- 
ictions sealed up for another day. But reader, in thy vows of self amendment 
jret unfulfilled, still pressing with increased responsibility, — the goal which a no- 
>le emulation has reared, high on the hill of science, yet unattained, still inviting 
nritli new and bewitching charms, in these thou hast yet grounds of hope. Just 
•edeem thy time by closer application ; buckle on thine armor anew, and tear- 
essly meet all opposition, and soon the syren voice of the seducer will be hushed, 
md the lofly summit of classic excellence will be surmounted. [Who sager than 
ise for good counsel.] 

But a sadness comes over us when we call to mind the events which have de- 
irived us of so many of our friends and classmates, those who commenced the 
irear with us, buoyant with hope, flushed with high expectations, and eagerly striv- 
ng for the highest honors our Mantua confers. Some in their giddy moments of 
relaxation and merriment, stepped over the bounds of legal enactments, and have 
>een compelled to vacate their places. Others thinking only of their destinjr, 
|uivering upon the point of the tutor's pencil, have been obliged to seek their health 
n other and distant retreats. * * * And one who but yesterday was by our 
tide, in the full tide of onward movement, has bid us a final adieu. For almost 
iuree years, the ranks of the class of 1839, were unbroken by death. But at 
ength, the insatiable foe has come, marked his victim, and Dickson is no more. 

But reader, we will leave this subject of retrospection, with only these few 
iketches, and let each fill up the picture to his liking. We have other things to 
lay, and must on. 

To the contributors to the pages of our Magazine, which, with this number 
•ioses its III. Vol., we return our most humble thanks. The communications that 
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have been inserted, reflect honor upon their authors, and will hereaAer be permed 
with delight. Their estimation by the public is seen in oar widening circulatioo, 
and the interest with which the issuing of every number is watched. We hope 
for a continuance of your favors. 

To those whose communications have been declined, we can only say, we hire 
acted our best judgment and without partiality, taking into the account, your and 
our own characters, and the character of our publication. We heartily lyoipe* 
thize with you, gentlemen, and would invite you still to write, making each bet- 
ter than the last, and there is no telling what you may yet do. 

Reader, if thou art one of the two hundred and fifty subscribers who haTe 
promptly met our small bill of only two dollars, we make you a polite bow, with 
a ''thank you, sir," and shall insist on a renewal of your subscription (or the forth- 
coming volume, for the particulars concerning which, please see prospectus. But if 
thou art one of that hundred who were quite ready in giving their namee, who 
have been eager to receive all our numbers, from the first, but have never eentut 
a '' single bit of a cent of your money, to pay the printer," if thou art one of tbeee, 
we have a word for thine especial benefit. Whether a graduate. Senior, Jonior, 
Sophomore or Freshman, it matters nothing to us. We think the solution of a 
small sum in simple proportion might be profitable. It shall be stated in duefonn. 
If two hundred and fifty subscribers who pay their subscription, will raise oaly 
five hundred dollars, how much will one hundred subscribers raise who pay wuik' 
ing—OTf how many of the latter must we have to sustain our publication. But 
without any joke, tre must have our pay. Think us not severe, because we can 
make no farther compromise. The responsibility of sustaining this Magazine, 
both intemaUy and externally f rests upon us ; and we cannot pay our printer, on- 
less you meet our demands, and we cannot commence another volume unless oar 
printer is paid. ** But stay, stay," we hear thee intreat, ^* it is bad enough to be 
dunned in common times, (especially when our pockets are as empty as a parish 
charity box,) but amidst the horrors of a dreaded and a still more dreadful examin- 
ation, it is beyond endurance. We wonder we are not already quite ez-«at- 
mated.'* We will no further urge our claim here then, but will appear <'in pe^ 
Bona," with our bills, in due form. 

We thank you for the suggestion of the examination, and we will gladly 
sit down for a moment and condole together over this common calamity. A 
whole week, four sessions a day — horrible ! ! If these are not days that try stu- 
dents, beads, we think there never were days that tried men's souls. Be yoa 
a cold, phlegmatic biped, or any other creature, that never started a drop of per- 
spiration in all your life, unless in the focus of a solar microscope, you must 
have had a ** wet jacket," for these few days, or you are made of " firmer stuff," 
than most men. No quarters are given here ; all must toe the mark, whether 
•4* oi* — f no allowance for want of memory, for slip of the tongue, for obliquity of 
vision, or (to speak more classically,) for '< optical illusions;** the whole must be 
told, or a condition is appended. Who could but be sad under such fearful forebod- 
ings ? Whether asleep or awake, we are constantly haunted by the horrors of this 
bloodless inquisition. But there is some consolation in the fact, that these annoy- 
ances will soon be over. Let us take good cheer then ; halcyon days of sweet re- 
lease from our constant toils are at hand. Though weariness, depression, and 
even the blues themselves, may prey upon our frames and drink up our spirits, yet 
but to-morrow and we are away. Already, our feelings begin to be enlivened, and 
our hearts, (and perhaps some other hearts,) to leap in high exultation, only with 
the thought, that we shall so soon be in the embrace of firiends whom we love. 
The paternal house, with all its endeared associations, the places of oar sport 
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and merriment in childhood, and all the scenes that cluster around our own '' dear 
home/' now burst upon our yiew, so soon we shall be there. Silence then, thou 
hated dangler in the air, that hast so often broke our five o'clock slpmbers. Avaunt, 
ye terrific dreams of ''failures,*' ''conditions," "letters home," and "admoni- 
tions." Away these restraints, that bind us only to Lexicons and text books. 
Recreation and pleasure in the society of friends, is now the order of the day. 
Our cups of real happiness shall soon be filled to overflowing. It is the sincere 
greeting of a brother's eateem, the affectionate sympathy of a sister's love, the 
ingenuous welcome of a father's open heart, and the gushing tenderness of a 
mother's undying affection, that re-animates the spirits, that drives away the hor- 
rors of depression, and disarms melancholy of its most poignant sting. May such 
be thine to meet, kind reader, when free from the pressure of college exactions. 
A six weeks' vacation is before ihee. Haste thee then to " drink at pleasure's 
fountain," and participate in all the delights of social and kindred enjoyment. 

But lest we should become too sentimental, we leave this most interesting topic, 
and will introduce our readers into our more secret retreat. 

Editors* Room, fourth story, South Middle, two o'clock, P. M. Thermometer 
at 95. Rather a hot place, sure enough, especially after a North Hall dinner. As 
usual, there was considerable delay in getting together and organizing for opera- 
tions. It was obvious on a slight glance at Boniface, that a storm was gathering, 
while he walked the floor and flourished his cane moat furiously. At length his 
impatience arose beyond farther restraint. 

" This is intolerable," said be, with a most savage frown, " Where is the presi- 
dent ? It is now twenty minutes past two o'clock, and we are not in business. He 
deserves a severe reprimand by the board. I move" — 

" That you keep cool," interrupted Phaon, with his usual good nature. 

" Keep cool," continued Boniface, " such a day as this, and in such a place, 
heated seven times beyond summer heat ! And the tardiness of the" — 

At this instant, the president entered, streaming with perspiration, both hands 
full of papers. He immediately called to order, and thus addressed the board : 

" Gentlemen, we shall need to make all possible despatch in business to-day. 
Here are four essays from twelve to twenty pages each, two tales, a dramatic sketch 
and twenty-four poems — all must be read and dispensed with at this meeting." 
There was a profound silence for three minutes. Boniface had so far recovered 
his equilibrium as to be seated. Og began to look around to see if there were con- 
veniences for lodging. Phaon, though he can endure almost every thing, could 
not screw his patience quite up to a four hours' session. He broke the silence by 
moving, that half the communications on hand be deposited in the box for a sub- 
sequent meeting. Carried unanimously. 

The president then began : 

" Translation of VirgiVs Eclogue, addressed to Pollio,'' 

" Pastoral muses, let us sing things of greater might, 
Trees and the humble tamarisk do not all delight, 
Rural subjects should be worthy of a consul's sight ; 
So, now for a time, we'll permit them to take their flight." 

" And these lines with them," cried Boniface, giving his curly ear locks a sud- 
den brush ; " We want no such translations of our preparatory studies." 

Lines addressed to C were next read. " What order will you take on these 

lines?" inquired the President. 

" I move that C be permitted to receive them in manuscript,*' muttered Og, 

" and that the author be the bearer." 
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" * A Dream.' Will you licnr it ?" 

*' I had a drrnin, mcthouf^ht departing day 
Flung itH lafit ruys in glory wliere 1 lay/* , 

" Bright spot that/* cried Fadladecn. 

" Watching with Hstlesa eye the murmuring tide," 

" Hold, hold !*' interrupted Tubal, " this is dreaming with one eje opm. I 
move the uutlior be adviHcd to get snug asleep, before he attempt! to dream ■gua." 
Carried. 

<< Here, gentlemen, is an ' Ode to the Muses.* ** (Wo have room only for the bil 

vrrse.) 

'^ I feel your inspiration nigh 

My soul ascending soars on high 

O that at last I thus might die 

A-writing poetry !** 

'* Poor follow,'* said Og. in a most affecting tone, " he has probablj^ime befon-' 
this time — a warning to other poi'ts.'* 

** Poaru! to his iishos,*' said Fadladeen. 

<< No loss to the world, if scores more should speedily follow,*' cried PhaoD. 

Here the rrading was interrupted by a fnint rap at the door, and who shonid ea- 
ter but the printer's d 1, with a bill in his hand; which, passing to the IVeri 

dent, he grumbled out, in a trembling under tone, ** Mr. H***** would like to hm, 
his p-a-y," nnd then darted for the dnnr, as if expecting a kind of pay for hie im- 
pudence wliirh would not be cjuitc as acceptable. The President, on opening iha 
bill, started with iistonishuient. " What, what is here ?" he exclaimed. ''Sena 
mistake, or our Treasurer is in fault. Hear the bill read." 

<< Editors Yale Lit. Mag. 

To B. H*^- Dr. 

To bal. due for Nos. 7, 8 and 9, of Mag. .... ^96j00 

Gcntli*men — The above must be paid forthititk. 

Youis, B. H^^««." 

** 1 move,*' suid Tubal, ^' that the Treasurer be called on to rppoit the state af 
our fmanrcs. We ran not movo another step in this way. Not only oar 
but our rrrjit and rliaractor are involved. It is vain to think of commencing 
volume, unless wr can jmiv <mr bills for the one now closed.*' 

The TreJisurer then arose, and remarked as follows : 

** Mr. President. — Chir affairs are really somewhat cmbarnuiacd. It is true' 
reived the Maj;azin<! into our hands with flattering stattrments of its pecuniary r»* j 
soiirees. < )ur predeeessors showed us their accounts, and told us of some hundrad 
unpaifl suliseribers, from whom we should receive ample funds for all the liabilities 
uf \\u} riirrent year. I have used all the milder measures to secure payment si 
fast as our treasury demanded. Hut thus far I have been almost entirely nnsoe- 
c>essful. Of the forty students who are still in the arrears, few show indications of 
payment ; and from sixty suhsiTibers abroad, not one cent has been received. Now 
this li»ose method of managing our afl^airs, will never make the Magazine go. All 
our .subscribers must be prt>nipt pay — in erf ry case in advance.** 

l(e|K)rt was aeceptcd, and the Board adjourned. 
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